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NEWPORT NEWS, 1886. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 











Tue huge sea monster, the ‘‘ Merrimac” ; 
The mad sea monster, the *‘ Monitor” ; 
You may sweep the sea, peer forward and back, 
But never a sign or a sound of war. 
A vulture or two in the heavens blue ; 
A sweet town building, a boatman’s call ; 
The far sea-song of a pieasure crew ; 
The sound of hammers. And that is all. 


And where are the monsters that tore this main? 
And where are the monsters that shook this 
shore? 
Thesea grew mad! And the shore shot flame! 
The mad sea mousters they are no more, 
The palm, and the pine, snd the sea-sands 
brown ; 
The far sea-songs of the pleasure crews ; 
The air like balm in this building town— 
And thet is the picture of Newport News. 
NBwrort News, Feb. ist, 1886. 
a cena 


DOTH SHE SERVE? 


BY M. d. LEONARD. 





Ix the garden of Beauty I wandered with 
deep’ning delight 
Till the pathway divergent revealed to my 
wondering sight 
Even Beauty herself, in glorious presence ad- 
vancipg. 
And I, into ecstasy thrilled by the vision en- 
trancing, 
Before her in worship fell prone. 
“O goddess,” I cried, ‘*I will render thee ever 
My fealty firm, and enthrone 
Thy form in my bosom forever.” 


But with gesture of mild rebuke she put all 
my proffers by. 
“See that thou do it not ; for thy fellow servant 
am I,” 
Amazeful I cried: ‘‘ Nay, service belongeth to 
common creatures. 
It would soil thy stainless robe and thy peer- 
less perfection flaw. 
No touch of grosser use should harden the 
grace of thy features. 
Thou rulest a realm far other, thyself thine 
own end and law.” 
But gently she waved me aside. 
“ Go question my flowers!” she replied. 


So, faring onward, I traversed the spacious 
garden over, 
While round my steps, up-thronging, pressed 
numberless blooms of clover ; 
Alawnful of grassy spirelets my hasty foot- 
steps were crushing ; 
Around me showered the petals of apple and 
peach-blows blushing, 
And, commingled with theirs, the voice of the 
springing corn 
From fields anear to my ear by the breeze was 
borne. 
* O pass me not slightingly by,” 
With eager insistence they said, 
“Nor to Beauty our title deny 
Because with utility wed.” 


“Ye are fair,” I eaid coldly. “I grant it; but, 
fairer by far, ye must own, 

Are the flowerets that stoop not to use, but 
bloom for delight alone.” 


Then an odorous whisper breathed o'er me 
from blossoming orange beughs bend- 
ing, 
“Dost treat our sweet pureness with scorn, 
Or forbid us the bride to adorn, 
Because of the fruitage so luscious toward 
which all our being is tending?” 








But I answered : ‘‘ Each law hath exception. 
And chiefly the fairest flowers 

Know naught save their owr perfection 
And the blossoming of the bowers.” 


Then from heart of the roses faint waftures 
Were blown: 


** Dost think that the roses no ministry own, 
And in work for the weal of the world hold no 
share 
Because more subtle the missions we bear? 
If our beauty doth satisfy need 
In the nature of man, canst thou know 
How far it may germinate seed 
Which into high impulse shall grow?” 


And the clustering lily-bells rung 
In full chorus of fragrance and sung : 
‘* Fairest of all the fair charms the fairest among 
us e’er nameth 
Is the precious truth of the Master which ever 
our vesture proclaimeth.” 


Still I ventured, more humbly: ‘‘Once more 
let me ask-- 

For buried in forests and hid in the clefts of 
the mountains, 

By desert winds blown and nourished from 
far-off fountains, 

There be myriad flowers that acknowledge 
nor use nor task, 

Apart from arena where right doth battle 
with wrong— 

I pray thee, doth ministry also to these be- 
long?” 

Then a mighty murmur arose, 

As though great Nature’s repose 

Were aroused to a deep agitation ; 

The sand and the stones and all vegetation, 

The insects, the beasts, and the birds, 
With one impulse their voices lent, 

And the winds gave soft modulation, 

While ocean made rhythm, and the stars joined 
with accents harmonious 

The strain that swelled upward in cadence 
symphonious, 

Till at last in articulate words 
The myriad voices were blent. 


‘*O Witless One, failest to learn 
Creation’s deep law? Dost not see . 
How matter inert the floweret doth feed, 
Which yieldeth in turn 
Its sweets to the bee? 
The law to all being decreed, 
To satisfy ever the need 
Of some other. Naught liveth alone ; 
But in Nature’s great Cosmos enlinkéd 


must be, 

What prat’st thou of kingdom apart? ‘Tis 
unknown. 

So Beauty true dignity findeth in sweet minis- 
tration, 


And joineth the chorus that yields to the 
Ruler of all adoration.” 


Then slowly I turned me to where I had 
seen 

Beauty herself, so majestic in mien. 

And lo! she was fallen, a-kneeling with up- 
lifted eyes ; 

And with strange surprise 

My heart in silence confest 

That of all her charms the best 

Were not found in her features so faultless, 
nor yet in ber figure’s grace, 

But were gleams of a greater glory reflected in 
her face. 

BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 


WHENCE CAME THIS ICE? 


BY WILLIAM F. WARREN, 
PRESIDENT OF Boston UNIVERSITY. 

‘* Dou venait cette glace?” To the late 
Brasseur de Bourbourg this was a hard 
question. 

In Mexican and Central American an- 
tiquities, he was probably the most emi- 
nent authority in Europe. For years as 
‘‘ Ecclesiastical Administrator of the In- 
dians,” he had resided in Guatemala. His 
private collection of books, manuscripts, 
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hieroglyph-copies, maps, relics, etc., relat- 
iag to Indian mythology, tradition, and 
language, was one of the richest ever 
brought together. He had written much 
on these themes, had made what he be- 
lieved to be great discoveries, and at the 
time of his recent death was probably the 
most widely known of the class of scholars 
called in Europe *‘ Americanists.” 

One claim which this savant had upon 
the interest of mankind, and particularly 
upon the interest of Americans, of all 
nationalities and ages, is not very genera'ly 
known. He claimed to have unlocked the 
hieroglyphic symbols of certain ancient 
texts of the natives of Central America, 
and to have discovered from them the real 
location of the long-sought Cradle of the 
Human Race. And what made his dis- 


covery of perennial interest to all Ameri-° 


cans, North, South, and Central, was the 
fact that this recovered cradle was in what 
was originally a part of the American con- 
tinent. So, instead of feeling himself a 
parvenu among the nations, the believing 
American may henceforth claim to repre- 
sent the continent where human history be- 
gan, the land to which the first settlers on 
the Nile and on the Euphrates looked back 
as to their mother country. The New 
World is older than the Old. 

In fuller form, the doctrine was that the 
American continent was originally almost 
twice as large as now. It filled all the 
space at present covered by the vast Gulf 
of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea and ad- 
jacent portions of the Atlantic. It reached 
far out toward the west coast of Africa and 
Europe. It was the Atlantis of Plato. All 
was Eden-like; but the capital city and pre- 
eminently paradisaic center, Tollan, was to 
the southeast of Mexico, in the part now 
covered by the Caribbean Sea, not far from 
the Antilles. In one of the great geolozical 
catastrophes of the early world, all this im- 
mense tract was volcanically upheaved; 
then, in the sudden collapse, sunken and 
submerged beneath the waters of the ocean. 
Echoes of the stupendous disaster live on 
in the diluvian traditions of all ancient peo- 
ples; but in the ‘‘ Codex Chimalpopoca,” the 
true history has been preserved, with ‘all 
the Episodes, even to their smallest de- 
tails.” 

Feeling a pardonable interest in all Para- 
dise-finders; I may as well confess to a cer- 
tain satisfaction in lighting, the other day, 
upon a fuller exposition of this author’s 
view than I had before met. It was in the 
fourth volume of his ‘‘ Collection de Docu- 
ments dans les Langues Indigénes.” Here, 
to the extent of several hundred pages, he 
expounds and illustrates his conception. 
In his etymologies of the Paradise names 
and myths, I found everything I was ex- 
pecting to find—the ‘‘ navel of the earth,” 
the mysterious ‘‘ cosmical tree,” a different 
**calendar,” and even the ‘* Land of the 
Aurora.” One thing troubles the author a 
little, and that is, that all the traditions, in- 
stead of locating the primitive Paradise of 
the Mexicans to the southeast, ‘‘ unani- 
mously place it in the regions to the 
north.” (p. 109.) The only solution he 
can suggest is, that possibly, after the 
cataclysm, the old antediluvian names 
‘* might have been” given to certain locali- 
ties in the North countries. 

More entertaining to me is the good 
man’s struggle to account for the strange 
miracle reported in his Mexican Bible—the 
Teo-Amozti—according to which, right 
over the boiling lava-streams and volcanic 
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craters and hissing waters, which marked 
the great catastrophe, there spread itself ‘‘a 
vast and brilliant mantle” of ion. ‘* Voila ce 
q ti est venu se fiver momentanément sur les 
aur bouillonnantes avec la lave et lea vapeurs 
de toute sorte, c'est la glace, dit formellement le 
Teo-Amozxtli, cette glace, dont le vaste et bril- 
iant manteau arriver ad point pour achever 
@ éteindre le feu des volcans et apaiser Vardente 
chaleur causée par tant @ épouvantables erwp- 
tions,” 

Here, naturally enough, the astonished 
author raises the question with which we 
began: “Whence this vast Ice-field?” 
Sure enough. He grapples with it bravely; 
but he cannot answer. He wonders if so 
great a convulsion at the equator might 
not detach some of the ice in the high 
North, and float it down over his steaming 
Caribbean Paradise. He glances hastily to 
the far off ice-zoife of the South. Frankly 
he confesses his helplessness. He declares 
the fact cf the Ice-sheet an unquestionable 
and eszential feature of the story; but 
leaves it with the ejaculation: ‘Jt ts for the 
geologists to find out the rest.” (1) “Je 
naffirme encore rien @ cet égard, La seule 
chose qui me paraisse certaine, c'est le fait 
matériel de cette débisle de glace, dont les 
premizres montagnes couvrirent la mer des 
Caraires, aussitét quelle eut commencé a se 
Sormer, et c'est au-dessus des eaux qui venaient 
de prendre la place du Paradis de Xochitl ou 
de Tamoanchan, dont les terres s' étaient en. 
gouffrées les premieres, que ces glaces station- 
nérent particulierement. Ovest aux géologues 
a trouver le reste.” (p. 279.) 

Poor man, he had never read ‘‘ Paradise 
Found”! With the Arctic Eden, its sub- 
mergence at the time of the Deluge, and 
the therewith connected on-coming of the 
Glacial Age, how plain the whole story be- 
comes; how accordant with all the oldest 
traditions of the Asiatic world. The vast 
Ice-sheet is, after all, where it belongs, and 
needs to ‘‘ come” from nowhere. 

Many readers of Tae INDEPENDENT will 
doubtleas be gratified, if, while my hand is 
in, I just postscriptively add, that the new 
interpretation of the mythical geography of 
the Avesta and of the Hindus, has just re- 
ceived the ‘‘ entiré” indorsement of a Euro- 
pean savant generally believed to be the 
most authoritative Avestan scholar now liv- 
ing. His name is withheld until his pleas- 
ure as to its use can be ascertained. 


THE SENATOR AND THE SCHOOL- 
HOUSE. 


BY ELAINE GOODALE. 











In the course of a recent debate in the 
Senate on the ‘‘ Dawes’ bill” for opening to 
settlement a part of the Great Sioux Reser- 
vation in Dakota, an incidental question 
arose and was summarily settled; a ques 
tion which is, nevertheless, of the most in- 
timate importance to Indian civilization. 
That famous seventh article of the famous 
treaty of 1868, promising a school-house 
and a teacher to every thirty children 
among the Sioux, was handled without 
gloves by the Senator from Kansas. 

The prov:sions of this act are by Section 
17 of the Dawes bill continued iu force 
for twenty years. Senator Plumb pro- 
posed an amendment by inserting this 
cleuse : 

‘*Or some provision which may, in the judg- 
ment of the President or of Congress, be equiva- 
lent thereto and bring about the same or a bet- 
ter result,” f 
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Upon the inauguration of a system of 
day-schools on the reservation, he expressed 
himself after this manner: 

** Not only was this provision then absolutely 
impracticable, but it has remained so ever since. 
The nature of the country ilself is a conclusive 
bar to any such thing as a school-house at such 
frequent intervals as this would imply.” 

I have recently journeyed over the length 
and breadth of this reservation, and I 
should be exceedingly obliged to the Sena- 
tor if he would point out any obstacle 
whatever in ** the nature of the country” to 
a school-house in every settlement. This 
would not necessarily be at very ‘* frequent 
intervals,” as I have often made one or two 
days’ journey over an uainhabited solitude. 
The next objection is even more amusing.” 

“The nature of the Indian, as he has 
impressed it upon our knowledge durivg 
all our experience with him, shows con- 
clusively that no such condition of things 
could ever be brought about. The Army 

of the United States would not have been sufficient 
to have compelled the children of the Sioux In- 
dians to have attended these school-houses if they 
had been erected, as they fortunately were not.” 

Well, a few of them have been erected. 
A feeble and fluctuating attempt bas been 
made by the Department to carry out the 

terms of this ‘‘ impracticable” article, and 
what is the result? It will be remembered 
that, by the Treaty,the Indians pledge thcm- 
selves to compel their children, between 
the ages or six and sixteen, to attend these 
schools, and ‘‘that it is hereby made the duty 
of the agent for these Indians to see that 
this stipulation is strictly complied witb.” 
The system of enforcing attendance now 
in use isa very simple one. An. Indiau 
policeman is stationed in every village; the 
absentees are reported to him by the teach- 
er. It is his duty to ascertain whether 
they have a sufficient excuse, and if not to 
report them to the agent, who promptly 
stops the children’s rations. It is almost 
unnecessary to add that the children as 
promptly report at school the next morn- 
ing. 

Wherever there is an efficient agent or an 
energetic teacher there is not the smallest 
difficulty in carrying out this plan, and ia 
keeping up the attendance in the schools. | 
can assure the Honorable Senator that, if he 
were to become the pedagogue in an Indian 
village, however wild or remote, he need 
only call upon his trusty policemen; he 
would find the military entirely superflu- 
ous. I, myself, saw at Pine Ridge, the tall 
and blanketed Indian from a distant camp, 
whose child had ‘‘sore eyes,” bring his 
** excuse” to the agent with as painstaking 
precision as any school-boy in the land. 

The Senator from Kansas is not, how- 
ever, satisfied with his first statement; he 
waxes eloquent and sarcastic: ‘‘Such a 
thing as Indian children, prompted by their 
parents, prompted by their own instincts 
to learn, going from their houses to the 
school-house and going back again at night, 
and repeating that operation day after day 
during the entire school year, is something 
that is not to be expected and cannot in 
the nature of things possibly be brought 
about.” Thenature of things! Thutis a 
logic at least as vague asit is profound. 
“ And even if they would”—the Senator adds, 
prepared for even an impossible alterna. 
tive—‘‘even if they would, the plan isnot a 
good one. There are many reasons not 
necessary to be mentioned, which will oc- 
cur to any one, which show that the whole 
plan is impracticable and unwise.” 

The honorable gent.eman, like all orig- 
inal thinkers, takes too much tor granted 
in his audience. Of course, I cannot speak 
for the learned body which he primarily 
addresses; ut let him fur a moment conde- 
scend to the public which hangs upon his 
words. I confess to have studied the subject 
somewhat carefully, to have studied it on 
the ground by the help of the ripest expe- 
rience of workers in that field; and I con- 
fess that not one of these reasons, ‘‘ not 
necessary to be mentioned,” has yet oc- 
curredto me. Will not the Senator gener- 
ously prompt my failing powers of intui- 
tion? 

Yet no! Iread on a litt!e further, and 
I perceive that he has already done so. 
Here is the only reason which seems to him 
wortby of mention. It is not, we may sup- 
pose, quite so self-evident as the others. 

“Tt is not of advantage to the Indians them 
selves, and they know it. The Indian will only 





send his children to school as he is tempted by 
the food and clothing which they are to get ; and 
the children will never volantarily go except 
upon the same inducement. The benefits of ed- 
ucation will not attract either parent or scholar 
among the Indians. It is the toothsome meal, 
the highly-colored calico, the beads, the trinkets, 
the frilis and furbelows, which have marked our 
efforts at civilization among the Indians, which 
furnish inducement ‘o accept the benefits of ed- 
ucation.” 

In this brilliant passage the Senator ar- 
rived at the climax of his scathing elo- 
quence. But while we wonder and admire, 
we do not wholly understand his reasoning. 
Is this an argument against day schools? 
Is it an assertion that our boarding and 
industrial schools for the Indians do pro- 
vide ** the toothsome meal and the brightly 
colored calico,” and that, in consequence, 
only these institutions will secure to the 
Indian *‘ the benefits of education”? 

If the Senator merely intends to convey 
the idea that the Indian father, when, at 
considerable sacrifice of personal feeling, 
he sends his children to school, wishes and 
expects to see them better clothed and bet- 
ter fed than the neglected children of the 
camp, he is entirely right. That is, in most 
cases, the parent’s feeling. Is it an unnat- 
ural or an unreasonable one? These peo- 
ple are miserably poor. The degrading 
system of rations and annuities, with their 
utter lack of money, pauperizes and keeps 
them improvident. They are familiar with 
suffering from cold and hunger. Their 
children are almost always wretchedly clad. 
Is it the Sena.or’s experience that, among 
any class of the ignorant and poverty- 
stricken, a thirst for abstract knowledge 
quenches the expectation of a tangible 
good? Does any missionary, worthy the 
name, any laborer among our ‘lower 
classes,” pretend to nourish the mind or 
even to save the soul, without doing any- 
thing for the body? The very first work 
for the teacher in a new camp-school, the 
prompting of Christianity and common 
sense, is to wash the children’s faces, to 
cut their hair, to introduce them gradually 
into decent clothing, and to provide one 
wholesome and sufficient meal during the 
day. This can all be done in the day-schvol 
without increased expense to the Government, 
by a very siraple and effective plan. The 
teacher or his wife should immediately 
organize a sewing-school among the women 
of the camp, to make up economically for 
the school children their share of the annu- 
ity clothing. A ration should be allowed 
for their midday meal. These things are 
already done more or less systematically. 
The theory is amply justified in practice; 
but I should like to offer a criticism or 
two upon the usual method of dispensing 
the food. Nothing is given, I believe, ex- 
cept coffee and hard-tack; it is to be sup- 
posed that soup and bread would be more 
satisfying, and probably no more expensive. 
This lunch should be prepared and served 
by the scholars themselves in such a way 
as to make it in itself an important lesson 
in civilization. 

Of the further statement implied in the 
Senator’s remarks, that the Indian has no 
desire for education for its own sake, it is 
hardly worth while to speak. A practical 
acquaintance with the subject, while it af- 
fords a conclusive answer to these surmises, 
is not even necessary. One only needs a 
little unfashionable faith in human nature 
to appreciate the longing to rise, the im- 
pulse toward better things, which stirs in 
the breast of the poorest and most ignorant 
of God’s creatures created in his image. 

The honorable Senator from Illinois acds 
his valuable mite to the discussion. ‘‘I 
agree,” he says, ‘‘ that this provision of the 
treaty cannot be carried out in its letter; 
but in traveling through this Indian coun- 
try (and I think I visited all the tribes be- 
longing to the Sioux nation) J found schools 
in operation there wherever children could 
be obtained to be tavght.” His argu- 
ment is that a money claim cannot be 
founded by these Indians, or the 
friends of the Indians, upon the failure of 
the Government to provide the schools 
mentioned in the treaty; ‘* for, as is known, 
all the schools that they themselves would 
send their children to are provided for 
them.” If tbis is not reasoning in a circle 
what is it? Must the Indians compel their 


children to attend schools which do not ex- 
The treaty mi‘ke3 it tae busines 


ist? 








Congress to appropriate money for the 
schools, the business of: the Department to 
put those schools in operation, and the 
business of the Indian agent to enforce at- 
tendance wherever it is necessary. The 
pledge of the Indians that, on their side, 
they will oblige their children to attend 
school is simply to be taken as author- 
ity to compel the fulfillment of this 
pledge. As has already been said, this is 
readily and successfully accomplished 
wherever it is seriously undertaken. The 
plain inference from the work that has 
been done is that a similar work can he 
done, with speed and success, in every In- 
dian settlement on the great Sioux Reser- 
vation. 

‘These facts established, there can be 
but one question further to ask: ‘Is the 
work worth doing? Is the day-school of 
any value in the scheme of Indian educa- 
tion?” It is noticeable that the honorable 
senators do not offerany substitute. They 
declare themselves to be ‘‘as desirous as 
any one can be that all Indian youth shall 
be properly educated.” They do even 
suggest how, in their opinion, this end is 
to be attained. Apparently, however, the 
only alternative to the day-school is the 
boarding-school. I will borrow for the 
oocasion the rhetoric of the Senator from 
Kansas, and assert that all who have ever 
‘*addressed themselves to the subject in a 
practical way,” are agreed that the day- 
school holds its place as feeder to the 
agency boarding-school, the boarding- 
school as feeder to the higher Eastern 
school, and that the first is the important 
unit of Indian civilization. If you want 
an utterly ‘‘impracticable” scheme, take 
the theory of educating the race by put- 
ting al the children iv Eastern industrial 
schools. The unnatural cruelty of separat- 
ing the children from their parents to such 
an extent, the large proportion of those 
whose health would not stand the strain, 
the expense, the waste, the extravagance, 
of the whole plan, viewed as one of univers 
al application, condemns it at sight. Place 
alongside of this extreme theory, the sim- 
ple, economical, easily-adapted system of 
day-schools, giving to every child the ele- 
ments of an English and Christian educa- 
tion, reaching the parents and homes 
through the children, gradually and by 
slow naturel stages elevating and civiliz- 
ing aud Americanizing Indian life. The 
chief function of the Eastern school in this 
connection will be to train the stronger and 
more advanced minds,that they may aid in 
these simple processes. 

It is to be hoped that the honorable Sen- 
ators may one day confess to have found in 
the seventh article of the Treaty of 1868, 
when ‘‘carried out to the letter,” a surer 
provision for Indian civilization than even 
‘the toothsome meal and the highly-colored 
calico.” 


Hampton, VA. 





JOHN B. GOUGH. 





BY THEODORE L. OUYLER, D.D. 





Tue prince of platform-orators in our 
day is silenced; the most unique character 
in the temperance movement has gone up 
to his rich reward. We shall not see an- 
other Juho B. Gough. For his extraordi- 
nary career of usefulness-—extending 
through almost half a century—he was 
trained by the most bitter and terrible of 
personal experience. He had felt the 
sting of the adder in the intoxicating cup, 
and this gave a tremendous power to his 
warnings to young men to beware of its en- 
chantments. When some one said to old 
President Nott, *‘ What a pity Mr. Gough 
was not libera'ly educated,” the Doctor’s 
reply was: “The Almighty educated John 
B. Gough.” Paul never could have been 
Paul if he had not once been Saul of 
Tarsus. 


My intimacy with the beloved friend who 
is laid in his tomb to-day commenced 
forty-one years ago, when I was a student 
in the Princeton Seminary. He was in the 
early dawn of his splendid fame; his voice 
had a sweetness, a tenderness of pathos, a 
rich compass which hard usage well nigh 
destroyed long ago, and he had already 
prepared some of his most powerful scenic 
descriptions. Gough was a great dramati 





——— 
performer, with much of Garrick’s talent 
for impersonating every variety of charac. 
ter. He composed his own dramas 

painted his own scenery with the tongue. 
conducted his own dialogues, and wag > 
whole ‘* stock company” in himself. When 
he came to Princeton, and began to mumble 
over his first apologetic sentences before his 
cultured auditors, they all pitied him: but 
when he told the pathetic story of ‘‘Luke”ang 
his poor, bruised wife, and gave his thrilling 
description of the delirium-tremens, all the 
college professors wept like children. The 
briliiant Professor Dod said to me: “That 
man equals De Quincy, the opium-eater, in 
pictorial power.” Within five years from 
that time Gough reached the zenith of his 
fame as an orator; in Cincinnati he had to 
climb by a ladder into the window of the 
packed church (following old Dr. Lyman 
Beecher up the ladder) in order tu reach 
the pulpit; in every city his name was 
enough to attract thousands who had never 
heard a syllable in favor of teetotalism be- 
fore. 

Ie was during the summer of 1845 that 
Mr. Gough’s name suffered its only cloud; 
but that was speedily dispelled. While in 
a drug-store in New York he carelessly 
swallowed a glass of sods-water which an 
enemy had drugged, and under the poison- 
ous influence of which he laid ina stupid 
debauch tor several days. I never shall 
forget my first interview with him—at the 
house of Mr. George Hurlburt on Brooklyn 
Heights—after he was discovered in a low 
haunt and rescued. He lifted his head 
from the pillow, and gave me the 
whole pitiable story of his unin- 
tentional fall; and his statement was 
entirely corroborated by the examining 
committee from Dr. E. N. Kirk’s Bos- 
ton Church, to which Mr. Gough belonged, 
That unhappy episode taught him a salu- 
tary lesson of caution, and he was never 
** caught napping” again. But the old ter- 
rible habit, which was in his system like a 
chained tiger, »as only kept in subjection 
by the omnipotent grace of God. He con- 
fessed to me again and again that the smell 
of a teaspoonful of brandy was dangerous 
to him, and that, uoless the unseen hand of 
his Saviour held him fast, he would have 
been in the gutter forty years ago. 

Mr. Gough’s conversion under God was 
the result of his young wife’s prayerful 
fidelity and of the preaching of Doctor 
Kirk. Miss Mary Whitcomb, the sweet, 
fair daughter of a Boylston farmer, con- 
sented to marry him, during the first year 
after he signed the temperance pledge in 
Worcester. In the summer of 1856 I vis- 
ited Brother Gough at his Boylston home, 
to aid him in revival services which he was 
conducting in his own church (then without 
a pastor). He was supply-committee, Sun- 
day-school superintendent, pastor, and 
leader of inquiry-meetings, all in himself. 
One evening he took me to the house of his 
neighbor, Captain Flagg, and said to me: 
‘* Here in this house, Mary and I did our 
brief two or three weeks of courting. We 
did not talk love, but only religion, and the 
welfare of my soul; we prayed together 
every time we met, and it was such serious 
business that I did not even kiss her until 
we were married. She took me on trust, 
with three dollars in my pocket, and has 
been to me the best wife God ever made.” 
When they went to Boston, Dr. Kirk re- 
ceived Mr. Gough into the Mount Vernon 
St. Church, as he many years afterward 
received Mr. Moody to the same communion 
table. It was glory enough for one minis- 
ter to have been the spiritual father of John 
B. Gough and Dwight L. Moody. My 
brother’s religious character was deep and 
devout; it was delightful to hear his fer- 
vent prayers at household-worship; he was 
a close student of God’s Word, and wove its 
matchless language into the finest passages 
of his orations. As a preacher of the 
Gospel he would have surpassed White 
field. 

The hand of death has not only silenced 
the most eloquent advocate of our Temper- 
ance Reform, but has removed one of our 
most sagacious counselors. Oa the plat- 
form Gough had the fire of a race-horse, 
and his nerves tingled with emotion to his 
fingers’ ends. Off the platform, he was 
cool and clear-headed, and had an admira- 
ble insight into the state of public senti- 
ment, the demands of the times, and the 
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true philosophy of the Reform. He rarely 
committed a blunder. His spescbes at Oz- 
ford and Cambridge and betore vast and 
influential London audiences showed mar- 
yelous tact. He always appealed to the 
nob'est instincts, and by cleaving his way 
jnto the hearts of his auditors, whether 
peers or peasants, he was able to carry a 
great deal of unpopular truth in behind 
him. His prodigious persuasive power was 
attested by the great number of converts 
whom he won to Total Abstinence. Many 
years ago he showed me three large vol- 
umes, containing about 150,000 signatures 
to the pledge; among these were many col- 
lege students, and young men exposed to 
the tempta'ions of city life. 

Toe highest proof which Mr. Gough gave 
of his sagacity was the methods which he 
employed in dealing with the monster vice of 
drunkenness. Abborring the dram-shep, 
aod denouncing as a criminal bef re Gd 
the mercenary wretch who deals out death 
for dimes, he alwuys advocated the right of 


every community to close up tbe drinking- 
dens by suppressive laws. lec wae, to the 


\ast, a consistent Prohibitionist. But he 
was more than this, and struck deeper 
down than parchments or politics. He rec- 
ognized the fact that the liquor traffic, 
whether in the marble hotel or the vilest 
cellar,is the creature of the drinking usages. 
He saw clearly that to fight dram-shops, 
without any moral efforts to keep people 
from arinkiog intoxicants, would be as stark 
folly as it would be to organize a police and 
to build penitentiaries for thieves without 
ever teaching a human being that it is a sin 
tosteal. Therefore he concentrated all his 
powers of argument, appeal, persuasion, 
aod entreaty upon the one grand bjrct to 
convert his auditors to total abstinence from 
intoxicants. He fought the diiokng usages 
asuncompromisingly as Weudell Phillips 
fought chattel slavery. In Great Britain 
the doctrine was current tbat, if a man was 
but willing to vote for Sir Wilfrid Law- 
8 n'’s Local Option measure, be need not 
put the decanter off his own table. Mr. 
Gough exposed the fatal inconsistency of 
this ductrive. Every consumer of intoxi- 
cants is a purchaser, and every purchaser 
is a partner in the liquor traffic. A man 
who has not conscience enough to forego 
his own wine-glass, or se)f-denial enough to 
give it up for the good of his neighbor, has 
no moral right to demand the suppression 
of houses in which bis neighbors buy their 
tipple. Every prohbibi'ionist is morally 
bound to be a personal abstainer. 

As Joho B. Gough was the most popular 
and powerful advocate of the Total Absti- 
nence Rtform, his departure will be a 
world-wide bereavement. For over forty 
years bis audience bas been the Eoglish- 
speaking race in both hemispheres. When 
llast saw him—at the reception to Canon 
Farrar—bis head was white and his voice 
husky; bat the old fires were buruing in 
his big heart. His last speech—in Phila- 
delphia—displayed much of his early pow- 
er; and the last sentence, *‘ Young men, 
keep a clean record!” was rung out with 
much of his early power. He cid not out- 
live himself. God’s messenger met him 
where every true warrior may well desire 
to be met—in the heat of battle, wiih the 
harness on. 

Among all that throng who gather to-day 
in tve library of ** Hiliside,” to take a last 
look a\ the familiar face, none can sorrow 
more than the writer of these loving lines. 
My associates in the great conflict with tbat 
driok-demoa are fast passingaway. Tyng, 
Greeley, Chapin, Jewett, Frelinghuysen, 
Wilson, Buckingham, Gerrit Smith, Barnes, 
and Wiliiam E. Dodge have all gone up 
higher. And now that star which has 
shone so long with unclouded luster, and 
Which bas guided so many a forlorn victim 
of temptation to tue harbor of safety, has 
Melted away into the light of Heaven. Fare- 
Well, beloved comrade in the warfare 
for God and the Right! He who drew 
thee out of the hornble pit, that thou 
Mightest save others from destruction, and 
Washed tbee from the mire of sin, that thou 
Mightest teach the vilest where to find 
Cleansing; He who gr.ve to thee a cup of 
tears, that the u mightest make many to sing 

joy, bas already welcomed thee tu the 

“thing crown reserved for those ‘ who 

Many un‘o righteousness.” 


Peecnare, Tek. cath, 1646, 


THE HEAVENLY BODY. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





Ir appears, from what Paul says in the 
fifteenth chapter of his First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, that some of the members of 
that Church denied the doctrine of the res- 
urrection of the dead. ‘* Now if Christ be 
preached that he rose from the dead,” the 
apostle remarks, ‘‘ how say some among 
you that there is no resurrection of the 
dead?” This implies that some of the 
Corinthian Christians rejected this doctrine, 
and that this fact had come to tbe knowl- 
e‘lge of Paul. He deemed the denial a 
matter of so much importance that be 
made it the suLject of special comment in 
this Epivtle. 

Two questions, which the apostle sup- 
poses ‘*some man” to ask, are considered 
by him ia the course of his argument with 
regard to the resurrection. Toe first of 
these questions is this: *‘How are the dead 
raised up?” Tois question, as he under- 
stood it, evidently relates to a bodily resur- 
rection. aud was intended as an objection 
to the doctrine. Huw is it possible that 
these gross animal bodies, afcer being dis- 
solved iato dust and various gases, aad, 
in their constituent elements scattered 
hither and thither, and in these elements 
forming parts of other animal bodies, and, 
perbaps, of several human bodies in suc- 
cession, should be the subjects of resur- 
rection? The objection is not stated in 
this «xtended form; yet this is manifestly 
the pith of the question assumed to be 
asked. Tue substance of this question has 
been urged by all objectors to the Bible 
doctrine of resurrection. 

Paul, in his answer, does not undertake 
to tell how the deud are raised up, but 
rather seeks to show the folly of a-king the 
question. ‘‘ Thou fool,’ he says, *‘ that 
which thou sowcst, is not quickened, ex- 
cept it die. And that which thou sowest, 
thou sowest not that body that sball be, 
but bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or 
of some otuer graiu. But God givethita 
body as it hath pleased him, and to every 
seed his own body.” 

The logical force of this language is that 
the production of a plant from the seed 
cast into the earth, and from the death and 
destruction of that seed, would, if it were 
not a matter of daily observation, and 
hence a fact beyond all dispute, be as inex- 
plicable, as improbable, and as difficult of 
belicf, as the resurrection of the dead 
We might as well object to such a produc 
tion asto the alleged resurrection. Tue 
objecticn, in the first instance, would be 
against an undeniable fact of common ob- 
servation, and. of course, would be of no 
force. This is what Paul, in effect, says. 
He makes no attempt to give any theory 
of the production under the laws of Na:ure,, 
or of the resurreciion by the power of- 
God. He contents himself with simply 
showing the folly of the question, and of 
the objection intended by it. 

The Bible, while stating the resurrection 
of the dead as a fact coming to pass by the 
power of God, gives us no theory as to how 
this is done other than that involved in the 
divine power. Whether the particles of 
matter composing the body that dies will 
also compose the body that is raised is a 
question in regard to which it neither 
affirms por denies. It obviously implies 
an identity, of some kind and to some 


extent, between the two bodies, but 
does not tell in what this  iden- 
tiy consists. The one will fol- 


low the other in God’s order, just as the 
plant follows the sowing of the seed by an- 
other order of God; end the soul that io- 
habited the one will also inbabit the utber. 
Both, as to the inhabiting suul, are human 
bodies, and at different periods furnish 
to that soul a place of residence, and in 
this respect sustain the same relation to 
it. Precisely in what sense the one is the 
antecedent cf the other is a question upon 
which the Bible gives no infurmation, and 
which no one can answer, except by sheer 
speculation, without any facts or authority 
to support it. 

It is well to bear in mind that identity 
of constituent particles is not essential to 
bodily identity, as we have it in this world. 
These particles do not, in respect to our 
present bodies. remain the same duricg suc- 





cessive periods, but are constautly chahg- 


ing: and, hence, the man of twenty-five 

years is not, as tothe particles of matter 

composing his body, what he was when a 

lad of ten years. He, nevertheless, during 

the whole period of life, inhabits the same 

bodily organization, and, in the practical 

sense, the same body. He has never left 
it for a moment, and never changed it fur 
another budy. To assert identity, as to the 
particles of matter composing the body 
that dies and those composing the one that 
is rized, is then, not only to claim in this 
case a sort of bodily identity that has no 
existence in this world, but also to frame a 
theory of the resurrection when the Bible 
gives none, and to assume knowledge where 
we have no knowledge. The objection to 
the resurrection based upon such a theory, 
has absolutely no foundation whatever, 
since the theory itself is no part of the doce 
trine as revealed in the Bible. 

Paul treats the question as to how tho 
dead are raised up as the fool’s question; 
and he was clearly right. God has not 
answered this question, and uatil Le shall 
do 60 we caonot answer it and hence 
should not ask it. The defenders of the 
doctrine hivesometimes committed a grave 
mis‘ake in first assuming the particle-theory 
of the resurrection, and in toen setting 
themselves to work to invent another 
theory to meet the exigencies created by 
the one assumed. The better way—indeed, 
the only wise way—is to accept the doctrine 
upon the autbority of the Bible, without 
any attempt to icll how the dead are 
raised up. Tne attempt can end only in 
failure. 

The other question which the apostle 
supposes to be asked, is this: ‘‘ And with 
what body do they [the dead] come?” The 
answer to this question is prefaced by 
stating, as follows, the general fact of 
diversity among bodies: ‘‘ All flesh is not 
the same flesh; but there is one kind of 
flesh of men, anotber flesh of beusts, 
another of fishes, and another of birds. 
There are also celes ial bodies and bodies 
terrestrial; but the glory of the celestial is 
one, and the glory of the terrestrial is 
another. There is one glory of the sun, 
and another glory of the moon, and 
another glory of the stars, for one star 
differeth from another stur in glory.” 
Organized bodies on earth are of many 
binds, and so there is a difference between 
bodies ce'estial and bodics terrestrial. 
There is, heace, no difficulty in supposing 
that the resurrection-bodies of men may 
and will differ from the bodies which they 
had whenthey dwelt on earth. The doc- 
trine of the resurrection does not imply 
that the former will and must, in all re- 
spects, be like the latter. Diversity may 
exist here as well as elsewhere; and that it 
does exist the apostle proceeds to declare 
in saying: ‘*S» also is the resurrection 
of the dead. It is sown in corruption; it 
is raised in incorruption; it is sown in dis- 
honor; it is raised in glory; it is sown in 
weakness; it is raised in power; it issown 
a natural body; it is raised a spiritual 
body. There is a natural body, and there 
is a epiritual body.” 

Both bodies—the ‘natural body” that 
dies and is here spoken of as being 
‘*sown,” and the “spiritual body” that is 
raised—are material, yet, according to this 
description, wonderfu'ly different. The 
one that dies is laid away in the grave as a 
corruptible body, in dishonor, in weakness, 
aod as a body of flesh and blood. The 
other appears as an incorruptible body, in 
rlory, in power, and as ajapted to exist in 
Heaven. The prior body dead is, after the 
resurrection, succeeded by a better body 
living, and living forever, without the 
wants, the infirmities, and liabilities at- 
tached to the former body. The soul that 
dwelt in the one, and retired therefrom at 
death, is appointed to dwell in the other. 
That soul will have its final domicile in a 
muteria! hody, and that body will be fitted 
to the heavenly world, just as the natural 
body was fitted to this world. 

Of the structure and organization of the 
** spiritual” body, to which the apostle re- 
fers, we now know nothiog, except in the 
general characteristics assigned to it, in 
contrast with the *‘naturai” body of flesh 
and blood in which we dwell on earth. 
These characteristics, however, show it to 
be a body of much higher order than tbe 





one we here inhabit, and that the soul will 


be greatly the gainer by the change of the 
latter for the former. 

Paul, in his Epistle to the Philippians, 
gives an important hint in respect to the 
‘spiritual’ body. He there tells us that 
Christ will, at his coming, ‘‘change our 
vile body [the body of humiliation]. that it 
may be fashioned like unto his glorious 
body, according to the working whereby 
he is able even to subdue all things unto 
himself.” The body of the resurrection, 
fasvioved after the ‘‘ glorious body ” of 
Corist, is, hence, in kind, the body which 
his people will have in Heaven after the 
resurreciion. And, inasmuch as, when on 
earth, they, in respect to their bodies, bore 
the image of the earthy, and, like the first 
man, lived and died in eartbly bodies, so, 
as the apos'le expressly affirms in bis First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, wili they, in 
Heaven, and in respect to their spiritual 
bodies, bear the image of the second man, 
who is *‘ the Lord from Heaven,” and who, 
when he comes to raise the dead, will give 
them bodies ‘fashioned like unto his 
glorious body.” The “spiritual” body, 
produced at toe resurrection, and, as com- 
pared with the ‘‘natural” body, incor- 
ruptible, glorious, powerful, and adapted 
to Heaven, add;, under the i!lumination of 
Paui’s pep, a vistinct charm to the heavenly 
life. Itisone of the revealed ingredients 
of that blissful and exalted existence. 

The fact that the construction of this body 
is placed at the second coming of Christ 
apd the resurrection of the dead, dues not, 
however, imply that sainis, dying prior to 
this period, piss into the state «f uncon. 
sciousness, and are not aijmitted into the 
heavenly glory st death, and before the 
resurrection. The Bible, while not diseuss- 
ing this specific question, gives no countes 
bance to such an idea, and all its intimations 
are just the reverse. Tue penitent thief 
weutto Paradise, and was there with Curist 
on the day in whico he dicd. Lazarus, 
when he died, was at once carried by angels 
in oAbraham’s bosom. Paul was desirous 
of departing that he might be with Curist 
in the heavenly world. He thought of his 
presence here as an absence from the Lord, 
aod was willing rather to be absent trom 
the body that he might be prisent with the 
Lord. He expected, in the event that the 
earthly house of his tabernacle was dis- 
solved, at once to enter the building of 
God, the bouse not made with bands, 
eternal in the heavens. The Saviour, in 
his argument with the Sadducees, refers to 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, as being in the 
state of conszious life long after they were 
d-ad as to their bonies. Eaoch and Elijah 
were transl ited tv Heaven, and hence, did 
‘not see death.” Moses and Elijah ap» 
peared and talked with the Saviour, on the 
Mount of Transfiguration. Tne great mul- 
titude, referred to in the seventh chapter 
of the Book of Revelation as praising God, 
was evidently composed of tbe spirits of 
those who had already died. These spirits 
are ‘* the spirits of just mea made perfect,” 
mentioned by Paul in his Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

The resurrection, as taught in the Bible, 
does not, then, mean the postponement of 
the heavenly stste until after this event, 
Saints and sioners alike pass to their final 
destiny at death. But, in respect to the 
righteous, this resurrection does mean 
what, for the want of a better term, we 
may, perhaps, call an epoch, at which the 
heavenly life will, in some respects, assume 
new cunditions by the addition of the regs 
urrection body. This body will, there- 
after, be an element in that life which did 
not before exist; and, judging from what 
tae Bible says in regard to the resurrection, 
we may well suppose that this will aug- 
ment the perfection and glory of celestial 
existence. How spirits exigt in Heaven, 
subsequently to death and prior to the res. 
urrec icp, whether in the absulutely disem- 
bodied state or not, we do not know. Be 
this as it may, they will, after the resurrec- 
tion, live in ‘‘ spiritual” bodies, 

We need not, and, if wise, will not, per- 
plex ourselves with any merely cunous 
questious in regard to the resurrection, 
which the Bible dves not, and we canDut, 
answer. That Book upon the authority of 
God states a fact which it designates as 
“the resurrection of the dead,” and also 
declares tbat, after this resurrection, and 
as the result thereof, Caristians in Heayep 
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will inhabit “spiritual” bodies, fashioned 
like unto the ‘ glorious body” in which 
Christ dwells there, and contrasts these 
bodies with the bodies of flesh and blood in 
which we domicile on earth. This is the 
great fact set before us in the Word of 
God, and upon the authority of that Word 
addressed to our faith. Mere human reason 
does not teach it, but God does teach it; 
and this surely is cnough to justify its ac- 
ceptance by reason. What God says must 
be true. 

It is a matter of no consequence, consid- 
ered as affecting this doctrine, where the 
‘**natural” body goes back to dust, whether 
in a sealed casket or in ocean depths; nor 
what may be the ensuing history of the 
particles of matter that composed it at 
death. God’s power, in the resurrection, is 
equal to the solution of all the problems 
that stand connected with the production 
of what Paul calls the ‘‘ spiritual” body. 
Whether we can tell or not precisely how, 
and to what extent, the “spiritual” body is 
linked to the ‘* natural” body, is nota ques- 
tion of the slightest importance. The doc- 
trine of the resurrection does not depend 
upon our capacity to answer this question. 
God made the *‘ natural” body what it is, 
and doomed it to death and decay; and so 
when the time comes for it, he will make 
the ‘‘spiritual” body, and fit it for the 
heavenly life. The apparent ruin effected 
by the death of the one will be more than 
repaired by the production and life of the 
other. The victory of death and the grave 
will be succeeded by tae greater victory of 
the resurrection and immortality. 

Let us, then, seek to know what God 
has said on this subject, and believe it, 
whether we can explain all the things said 
ornot. Let us, as we pursue our myrch 
to the spirit-world, rejoice in the informa- 
tion divinely given. Let us bury our 
sainted kiadred iu the sweet ard cheering 
hope ot tue resurrection, and then our- 
selves die in tbe same blessed hope. Let 
us, with tne apostle say: ** O death, where 
is thy sting? O prave, where is thy vic- 
tory?” Let us acd: ** But thavks be to 
God, wh'ca giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Curist.” Yes, thanks be to 
God that, notwithstanding tie decay and 
destruciion of the grave, he has poured a 
light upon the destiny of the Christian 
that shines beyond ail this decay and ce- 
struction, aud shines on forever. Let this 
light be the guide of our thougbts, and 
then whether we sorrow over the dead, or 
anticipate our own final exit, it will surely 
be the comfort of our hearts. There is no 
other light that can equal this in its power 
to relieve our doubts, hush our fears, and 
assuage our griefs, or that can give us 80 
much good cheer, when called to ** waik 
through the valley of the shadow of 
death.” It puts on our lips the language 
of the Psalmist: ‘‘ The Lord is my shep- 
herd; I shall not want.” 





OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 





Tue foreign ministers are always an ob- 
ject of curiosity at the afternoon receptions, 
and some of the must foreign of them are 
very careful to make their round of calis 
upon the families of the Supreme Court, 
the Senators, and the Cabinet; some of the 
most foreign, meaning, in this case, the 
Chivese minister, the Japanese minister, 
and tue Turkish minister. The last men- 
tioned, Tevfick Pacha, as bis card says, al- 
though he is wickedly called Mr. Tooth- 
Pick and Mr. Tooth by certain of the gay, 
is a rather short, dark-eyed man, not as 
handsome as Mr. Aristarchi, who was here 
a few years ago—not as handsome, indeed, 
as a member of the Turkish race has aright 
to be; for, as a nation, they are entitled to 
aclear, dark skin, fine black eyes, and 
long, regular features. Mr. Tevfick dresses 
in the regulation black frock coat and silk 
hat of the Aryan nations, and comes into a 
parlor in a graceful way, which, with his 
pathetic little floanderings among the diffi- 
culties of the English language, rather ap- 
peals to one’s sympathies. 

‘*[ think,” said a lady hostess, where the 
Minister had called once or twice, ‘* he 
drowns bis trouble with our language in 
tea. He is always ready to go out to the 
table; and gentlemen asually hate tea. But 
when he is there, he has only one person to 





talk to, and when he trips on a word it is 
easy to raise his cup and fill the pause with 
that.” 

He is intensely polite, and speaks French 
with a much better accent than the Pari- 
sians. That must be true, because he is 
easily comprehended by American ears. 

Some one asked him boldly, the other 
day, why he had not brought Madame 
Tevfick. He answered, ‘' C'est trop loin,” 
and did not seem shocked at the question, 
though it has been considered by his 
nation very impolite to intimate that 
a man had any family or wife. But, 
take a man away from his own coun- 
try, and one is not bound to respect all his 
prejudices. The minister was surrounded 
with ladies at the moment; and another 
ventured to ask if he had any children; 
and then his face lighted as it had not be- 
fore, and he answered: ‘‘ Yes, one; but 
she is at Constantinople, and it is long 
since I have seen her. She will be four 
years old when I shall see her again.” 

It was the Jongest remark he had made. 
He is not a taikative man probably, evenin 
Turkey, and when the ball of conversation 
is tossed to him here, he is apt to let it drop, 
instead of unwinding the silken thread a 
little further and tossing it back. 

The diplomatic corps which we send 
abroad has a certain amount of trouble, 
from the fact of being the envoys of a Re- 
public, just as the representatives of mon- 
archies find us ‘‘very odd, you know—a 
great many people in the society whom you 
—well, whom you really would not invite 
to dinner.” 

The American who wishes to give a din- 
ner io England to both English and Amer- 

cans, if he have Chief.Justice Waite for 
his guest, and if he have also some of the 
English nobility, must take care what he 
does; take care in what order he sends 
them out from his diawing-room to the 
table, and how he seats them after he gets 
there. A noble lord likes to see himself 
seated according to his rank. Thouga that 
may sometimes put a boy of twenty-one 
above nim at table, he does not mind, 
if the boy ranks him. Still there are nobie- 
men who are willing to admit that, ifa 
dinner is given to a guest, he should bave 
the placeofhonor. Last summer, at a din- 
ner where an American Senator was the 
honored guest, Lord Houghton was willing 
to sit below him. Mr. Cyrus Field bad his 
own way when he gave bis great dinner, a 
year ago, puttiog his visitors in the places 
that suited him. But when General Grant 
was in England, they apparently had not 
learned s> much as in the years since, and 
there was no end of trouble in placing 
people at table; while his daughter, Mrs. 
Sartoris, who had married a wealthy mano, 
but one who came from the tradesmen 
class, was nevet invited anywhere to meet 
her fatber. Tue diplomatic corps here goes 
out strictly accordiog to the precedence 
of age. The minister who has been here 
longest is called the dean of the corps, and 
at state dinners follows the President in 
the procession which streams down the 
long hall, with the red velvet carpet and 
the jeweled screen through which the notes 
of the Marine Band flow, as they play 
‘*Hail to the Chief.” In the Senate and House 
the alphabet plays an important part in the 
matter of precedence. No man can quar- 
rel with the first letter of his last name, if 
it begins with U, and puts him the very 
last, when the ayes and noes are called. 
The alphabet is a great discovery in more 
ways than one. Mr. A. begins the list be- 
cause he happens to be an A, and it neither 
be-littles or be-greats him. 

Mr. Perry Belmont comes before Gov- 
ernor Curtin on the roll, but that is no rea- 
son why he should have taken his place on 
the Committee of Foreign Affairs; and there 
is a general tendency to regard Mr. Bel- 
mont as an upstart. The Republican side 
has been inclined to mingle with this sub- 
stitution of Mr. Belmont a certain grim- 
feeling humor. Mr. Curtin is now a 
Democrat. He was not always one, and 
they can see him lose the position with 
more equanimity than they might under 
other circumstances. Still they have very 
generally the feeling that Mr. Belmont is a 
much less able, less brilliant man for the 
position than the war Governor would have 
been. Mr. Belmont studies bard. You 
seldom see him in society. Your best 





chance of seeing him is when he goes to 
the House, which he does by ten o’clock, 
if he has a committee meeting, and by half 
past, if he has a leisure morning; that is, 
leisure for hard study ; and he is apparently 
endeavoring to master the duties of his po- 
sition. The diplomatic is the weakest ser- 
vice in our Government. Some of the “ in- 
land statesmen,” used only to vast stretches 
of country, have no realizing sense that 
there is a seacoust along our edges and be- 
yond, countries whose acquaintance we 
might cultivate with benefit to ourselves. 
We are over-reached and outwitted in our 
diplomatic contests, because we send raw, 
inexperieuced men to meet trained old dip- 
lomats, who are as bold as lions or as cun- 
ning as foxes, whichever the need of the 
moment requires. If Mr. Belmont can 
bring in and pass a bill which will begin a 
permanent diplomatic corps, he will do a 
good thing and a difficult thing, in a House 
stormy and turbulent, not easily led except 
where it sees its own immediate good; and, 
as a result, we may some day have a na- 
tional policy. 

At a private dinner party, the other day, 
a story was told of General Grant by one of 
the guests, which has not been in the news- 
papers. The gentleman who told it is in 
Congress,and is from the South. During the 
late War he was a very active foe, a cavalry 
officer. 

‘*Some new recruits were sent to me 
while 1 was in Jackson, Mississippi. We by 
that time—it was the third year of the War 
—were hardened veterans and inclined to be 
a little critical when we met men as raw 
as we had been only ashorttime before. I 
had my eyes on this squad during our next 
brush with the enemy. That was you”—and 
he bowed across the table to a general 
known to fame, who had faced him not so 
very Many years ago across less serene 
spaces than the white reach of the table- 
cloth lyiug between them now. 

‘*T watched them through three or four 
fights. They did nobly. One of them 
especially, the youngest, a mere boy, but 
cool and daring io a way that attracted me 
particularly. Ilinguired about him, found 
him to be of good family, and one day 
1 sent for him to my headquarters, and 
said: 

*** How old are you?’ 

***Six—t; I shall be seventeen soon, 
General,’ he said, with a quick look. 

‘*Tinat was a year younger than the regu- 
lations permitted. 

‘**¢ How did you come to enlist so young?’ 
said I. 

** ‘General, it was this. Our town was at- 
tacked by the blue jackets, whom we hate 
so. We were boys at home; but we could 
not sit idly by aad see the fighting,and not 
be init. We got guns, and pitched in for 
ourselves; piiched a little too far, and the 
Yankees bagged usall. We were not in 
uniform, we belonged to no regiment or 
company, and they did not know what to 
do with us; so they took us up to the head- 
quarters. Tiere were two or three of the 
Yavkee generals in the tent, who looked at 
us and asked us questions; then one of 
them, who seemed to be in command, said: 
“Take them out and hang them; bush- 
whackers and guerrillas. Tuey have earned 
their fate.” 


‘**We were being led away, when one 
of them, who had come in only a mo- 
ment before, a short man in a 
blouse, his uniform 
marked, touched me on the shoulder,and I 
turned round. He had a still, keen face, 
with a square jaw and blue eyes—but the 
look in them—weil, I felt him read me to 
the core. 

***Will you promise me to go and enlist 
in some regiment if I let you go?’ said he. 

‘©*Promise?? said I; and then I 
choked a little. He saw it, and took his 
hand from my shoulder. 

‘**Very well; remember that you have 
promised me to become a regular soldier. I 
know you will be a good one.’ He nodded 
to the guard, and we went out—to get the 
right to meet him fairly. 

‘** That is the reason why I have enlisted 
so young. I promised General Grant I would. 

‘-Ah well!” said the Senator. ‘‘ I hate to 
finish my story—the gallant, high-hearted 
boy—I lost him sosoon. A soldier’s death at 
the lips of your guns! But he had promised 
General Grant he would enlist.” 
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Monday evening, the 22d of February 
the Military Order of the Loyal Legi : 
. , y €zion gave 
areception and dinner to the ladies, depart- 
ing from their usual custom. The order is 
composed of officers who served either in 
the Army or Navy during the late War, and 
includes volunteers and regulars in its 
ranks. 

The dining-room of the Arlington is very 
large; but the four hundred gentlemen and 
ladies found seats, with four hundred plates 
laid ready for them, within ten minutes 
after the first ones had entered the room, 
The presiding officer, Senator Hawley, sat 
with Mr. Justice Harlan on his right, and 
General Hunt, of the regular army, on bis 
left. Among the other guests were Dr. 
and Mrs. Van Reypen Representative and 
Mrs. Steele, of Indiana, Major and Mrs. 
Slack, Colonel and Mrs. Gilman, General 
Van Viiet, Admiral Ammen, Admiral Jen- 
kins, and many others. The real pleasure 
of such a dinner is the toasts and the 
singing, although people pretend to eat a 
litue, as the waiters hand salads and terra- 
pin and ices; but those who are to speak 
are meditating what they shall say, and 
those who are to listen are eager to begin 
to use their ears, so that the preliminary 
eating which shall justify calling it a din- 
ner is very soon over with. Every one 
was ready to send away his plate and fill 
his glass, when the president gave a warn- 
ing rap, and rising. introduced ‘a person, 
known now to you, perhaps, as Mr. Justice 
Harlan, but twenty years ago he was Col- 
onel Jack Harlan, of the Tenth Kentucky 
Infantry.” 

Without giving the exact words of the 
great, genial-faced Colonel-Justice, it is suf- 
ficient to say, that he made the ponderous 
sounding toast, ‘** Tne Uaion and the Con- 
stitution.” to which he had to respond, a 
gay and graceful theme for about ten min- 
utes, and yet deepened the feeling of devo- 
tion tothem. To General Bragg, now a 
member of the House, a keen-faced, dark- 
eyed man, fell the task of answering the 
toast to George Washington. 

It is getting to-be alittle difficult to say 
avything new about George. His first 


birthday occurred a hundred and fifty years 
ago; they did not celebrate it so much the 
first twenty years of his life; but that still 
leaves a hundred and thirty occasions in 
which orators have besten about and 
combed the ground so thoroughly that it 
hasn’t left anything. Still we do like to 
testify to our admiration and love for his 
character. From this General Bragg went 
on, and, warming himself, warmed others, 
till one felt that the story of Washington’s 
life still had vitality at its heart. 


The Glee Club, eight or nine exquisitely 
trained male voices, sang in the intervals; 
and so the hours rolled away, until at the 
breaking up it seemed la'e even for the 
German at the National Rifles, to which 
some of the younger officers wsre going. 
But never too late for the German appears 
to be the rule; and this was to be the last 
and the finest. 

Mrs. Whitney received with one or two 
ladies to assist her, and the hall was a very 
gay scene, which was epitomized by « cyn- 
ical looker-on, who did not dance himself: 
**Revolving gauze, supported by simi- 
larly revolving broad-clotu. She smiling 
he looking out for ‘bumpers’ from the 
awkward couple; lights, music—that is en- 
joyment.” 

But it iscruel to reduce syllabub down 
to albumen, oxygen, and chloride of sac- 
charine (I hope that is the chemical term 
for sugar); because, taken at the age of 
twenty, with unquestioning faith, itis very 
nice indeed, and youth witn faith is much 
better than old age with skepticism. 

There were other things last week, but 
the pages of one newspaper may not hold 
them all. 

Mrs. John Brown Potter, who is the cele- 
brated amateur actress from New York, 
and who is so good in her acting that she 
does not like to be called amateur, though, 
on the other hand, she certainly would not 
like to be called a professional—with a very 
good company—played Poleska, in Mrs. 
Burton Harrison’s adaptation of the ‘‘Rus- 
sian Honeymoon.” The audience was large, 
and composed of the best people in the 
city. 

There were seven or eight kettledrums, 
one at Mrs, Hugh McCulloch’s, at Mrs- 
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Graham Aden’s, and Colonel Whittemore’s, 
the President’s reception to the Army and 
Navy, on Friday evening, and a very ele- 
gant lunch given by Miss Cleveland to fortv 
or fifty ladies; a lunch, so called, but dif- 
fering from a state dinner only in beivg in 
the daytime, and that there were thirteen 
courses instead of eighteen. 
Wasuineton, D. C. 


THE GREAT JUBILEE OF THE 
FORMER SERFS OF RUSSIA. 


BY P. J. POPOFF, PH.D. 











On the third day of March (Feb. 19, O. 
§.) the former serfs of Russia are to cele- 
brate a great jubilee of their own—the 
twenty fifth anniversary of their liberation. 
As if in compliance with the first sentence 
of the famous imperial maaifesto of 1861, 
written by the well-known Metropolitan 
Philaret of Moscow, ‘‘ Cross yourselves, al! 
ye Orthodox people, and pray to God that he 
would bless the great work of liberation,” 
the Russian peasants since then have of 
their own will abstained from work, deai- 
cating the day of their liberation to thanks- 
giving and prayer. Thus the 19th of Feb- 
ruary (O. S.) became ‘‘ the 4th of July” of 
the Russian peasantry. At length the Holy 
Synod, « few years ago, found it advisable 
to sanction the people’s day of prayer, de- 
claring it to be a regular holiday. On that 
day, in all the churches of Russia, after a 
Requiem in memory of the late Czar-Liber- 
ator, asclemn Je Deum is suag, when the 
peasents, perhaps once for all, know and 
feel why they are called to ‘‘ Praise the 
Lord.” 

Up to the seventeenth century Russia 
knew no serfdom, her least peasant having 
been as free as the mightiest of Boyards. 
Though most of the lands belonged either 
to the Government or to Boyards and con- 
vents, yet the people cultivating those lands 
were perfectly free to go whenever and 
wherever they pleased. But Czar Boris 
Godunoff, of Tartar descent, was of the 

Spinion that the itinerant peasantry were 
incompatible with the interests of the state; 
for he found a great difficulty in collecting 
taxes and levying recruits for the army. 
Toerefore he made up bis mind to attach 
permanently the peasants to the land. Cer- 
tainly, the state interests would have been 
better served if the Czar bad distributed 
forever the Government lands among the 
farmers. But, being under the influence of 
and obligation to his electors, Boyards and 
Monks, Boris attached the peasants to all 
lands on which they were found at the 
time of the manifesto being issued (about 
1600). Thus the free farmers of Russia 
were turned into the state serfs, the Boy- 
ard’s serfs, and the convent serfs. At first, 
however, the serfs were only the involun- 
tary renters of land, but in the course of 
time they were transformed into the verita- 
bie slaves, as if they were of race, nation, 
and religion different from those of their 
masters. Peter the Great, for instance, 
found it necessary to issue a ukase forbid- 
ding to sell the members of the same serf 
family to different masters. However, the 
great Czar himself was considerably under 
the baneful influence of serfdom; his letters 
to his mother he used to sign not as ‘‘ your 
loving son, Peter,” but as ‘‘ your slave 
Petrooshka (bad Peter).” Like his prede- 
cessors and successors, he used to give vil- 
lages with their population in serfdom to 
Generals, civil officers and courtiers. Like 
the Negroes in this country, the serfs in 
Russia have been sold from the auction 
block, and treated in general as chattels. 
Masters could and did send their serfs to 
Siberia or into the army for no cause, ex- 
changed them for cattle and dogs and 
things, gambled in them, made and un- 
made families among them according to 
their own caprice. Thus two centuries and 
& half passed. 

Czar Alexander II. realized that serfdom 
was incompatible either with the interests 
of the state or with those of justice, mor- 
ality and humanity, and so he tore 
asunder the chains forged by another 
Czar, 260 years ago. His manifesto of 
Feb. 19th, 1861, by which he freed twenty- 
four million serfs from private masters, 
and as many from the state, will forever 
Temain his unwithered wreath of glory. 

“Crossing themselves,” by the Ozar’s 
command, the serfs of Russia have 





marched along the path of freedom. And 

now let us see how much thev have accom- 

plished during the first quarter of a cen- 

tury of their liberty. 

Before the abolition of serfdom the Gov- 

ernment and the serf-holders owned all the 

Jand in Russia; now the former serfs own 

more than a third of it, about 375,300,000 

acres, and for each foot of that land they 
have paid more than a fair market price. 

Another third of the land is rented by them 
from the Government and the large land- 
owners. Less than a third of the land is cul- 
tivated by nobles ard merchants. In view 
of the fact that the farm products make up 
almost the whole of the goods exported 
from Russia, it must be admitted that the 
peasants now constitute the very sinew of 
the Czar’s country. ‘They bear, too, most 
of the state taxes, both direct and indirect. 
True they groan under the burden of taxa- 
tion, for the tax collectors have power to 
sell the cattle and the clothing of the delin- 
quent tax-payers, to unroof their houses, 
and to resort even to-day to flogging as an 
ultimate resort; yet, in spite of all that, 
the peasantry, as a class, rise in every way, 
while their former masters are fast degen- 
erating. Most of the peasants still hold 
land in common; but many of them prac- 
tice now individual husbandry. Among 
the latter there are a few peasants who own 
one hundred thousand acres per head. At 
an average, however, peasants have only 
eight acres each. 

Unfortunately, education among the 
peasantry does not keep pace with their 
material progress. It appears that, after 
havivg paid their multifarious taxes and 
what they still owe for land, they hardly 
can spare anything for educational pur- 
poses. The Government raises annually 
for public instruction about twenty million 
dollars; but almost all of that money goes 
for the support of colleges and universities 
which exist for the privileged classes 
(nobles, clergy, civil and military officers) 
and which thus far are almost inaccessible 
to the peasant boys. Education of military 
and navy officers costs Russia annually 
about five hundred dollars per capita, and 
education of civil officers, priests, engi- 
neers,and physicians costs two hundred and 
fifty doilars each; while for education of 
the peasant children the Government allows 
only about twenty-five cents per capita! 
Itis evident, then, that the peasantry could 
not wait ‘ill the Government would school 
them; and so they took that matter in their 
own hands. In 1861 there were 4,622 pub- 
lic schools for the peasant children, and 
now their number amounts to thirty thous- 
and, counting in all about two million 
pupils. However, even to day still sixty. 
five per cent. of male peasants and ninety- 
five of female are illiterate. Peasunts ure at 
liberty to raise the school funds; but they 
are forbidden to have their say as to the 
program of study. Thus it came about 
that, ten years ago, instead of agricultural 
and industrial schools, which they much 
needed, they had to support classical 
schools, and so they preferred to keep their 
boys at home. Now they are allowed to 
open industrial schools, but then the public 
schools are re-organized; these are en- 
trusted to the village priests who teach the 
children first the Slavonian, which is the 
Church language, and afterward the Rus- 
sian spoken to-day. Asarule, no peasant 
boy stays at school when over twelve years. 
Only in rare cases peasant boys go to col- 
leges. Therefore among the educated men 
and women of Russia of to-day the peas- 
ants count almost none of their own class. 
Another quarter of a century will pass be- 
fore they will have of their own flesh and 
bone, bishops, priests, judges, engineers, 
officers, etc. 

At the time of liberation of the serfs some 
Russians prophesied that, once freed from 
the ‘‘ wholesome” influence of their mas- 
te1’s knoot, the serfs would be ruined both 
materially and morally. We have seen al- 
ready that in the first respec: that prophecy 
has proved false; and so it isin the second. 
Freedom is dangerous only to the incorrigi- 
ble and vicious natures, while the Russian 
sert’s nature is in no way different from 
that of his master. Even the superficial 
observers in Russia have noticed that a 
wonderful change for the better has been 
wrought by liberty in the conduct of freed- 





men. There have been no masters to show 


an example of abuse and maltreatment, and 
so after 1861 the serfs began to treat each 
other more friendly than heretofore. As 
no man could any more with impunity 
deprive peasant women of chastity, so 
virtue began to be highly valued among 
them. It seems as if self respect has been 
planted among the peasantry by the very 
manifesto of 1861, and it is now deeply 
rooted and is bringing forth sweet fruit. 
Drunkenness is decreasing among the 
peasants to the consternation of the excise 
officers; for the excise duty makes up 
wholly one-third of the state income in 
Russia. If the peasants were to be allowed 
to shut up the vodka shops for which they 
often petition the authorities, then the Im- 
perial Government would be in danger of 
bankruptcy. By their glass of vodka the 
peasantry support the army and the navy, 
the Imperial Court and the Holy Synod. 
Peasants must drink in order to support 
these institutions! 

In the religious state of the peasantry 
there is also a great change for the better; 
for, being independent in life, they learned 
to avalyze the words of their spiritual 
teachers, who are bound to defend the in 
terests of autocracy and orthodoxy. Those 
of the peasants who have learned to read 
the Gospel have realized that even the 
‘*Most Holy Governing Synod of Russia” 
is not infallible; and thus free religious 
thought sprang up among them, and the 
number of the Raskoluiks began fast to in- 
crease. If to-day religious freedom could 
be pronounced in Russia, Protestantism 
would be stronger at least by fifteen million 
souls at once. 

Though the voice of the peasantry is not 
yet heard in the Czar’s capital, it is not 
ignored in the local government. In Rus- 
sia there are about fifty provinces, each 
having its own economical administration. 
This being elective, the peasants vote for 
their officers (representatives) along with 
the privileged classes. In the District and 
the Provincial Assemblies the former serfs 
now sit together with their former masters, 
and discuss freely all the questions in rela- 
tion to the public education, public ways, 
hospitals, granaries, taxes and other points 
of public interest. In short, they are in- 
deed preparing themselves for the republi- 
can fourm of government, which they have 
had in olden times, and which they have 
managed to preserve in their villages to this 
day—that is, during a period of more than 
one thousand odd years. It is a singular 
fact that in Russia, which has an extreme 
type of the monarchical government, three- 
quarters of the people (for that is the num- 
ber of the peasantry, 75,000,000 out of 100,- 
000,000) in their home affairs are governed 
by their own laws, the ‘‘ Customary Right,” 
and not by those issued by the Czar. 

Next year the Negroes of this country 
will celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Emancipation Proc!amation. Now 
it is interesting to put side by side the 
former slave of the United States with the 
former serf of Russia. Both of them were 
enchained about the same time, at the 
very beginning of the seventeenth century, 
and both of them were set tree about the 
same time, two and a half centuries since. 
Ose of them dreamed of the ‘golden 
charter” by virtue of which the land satu- 
rated with sweat and tears of his kin 
should be given to him, and the other 
dreamed of ‘‘ forty acres and a mule,” asa 
compensation for the long, long labor of his 
race, and both got neither. The former, 
however, was forced to buy from his 
master eight acres of land. In a few 
years to the former serf was granted the 
right of taking part in the local adminis- 
tration, and to the former slave were 
granted full rights of American citizenship. 
Thus they began the race of life. To-day 
we find that the former black slave leaves 
far behind him the former white serf, and 
it is certainly because the one has been 
making his way in a republic, and the other 
in the autocratic country. 

There are, to-day, thousands of learned 
colored pastors and scores of Bishops, 
filling the pulpits of their own free choice. 
No former serf of Russia as yet has had 
an opportunity to master theology and to 
get ordained as a priest. 

The legislative assemblies of different 





states and the Congress are open to the 
colored representatives of the pecple, who 
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come there together with the white citi 
zens to make laws for the state and the 
republic. No peasant of Russia can have 
to-day any part in the general administra- 
tion of his country. 
There are about one hundred and fifty 
periodicals published in this country by 
the colored journalists. In Russiu not a 
single newspaper belongs to the peasantry, 
of whom as yet very few can read at all. 
The imperial Government itself publisnes 
for them a weekly, the Village Messenger, 
which is sent gratis to all the village au- 
thorities. 
There are thousands of colored lawyers, 
physicians, professors, authors and men of 
other professions. In Russia, all of these 
professions, as yet, are almost inac- 
cessible to the former serfs and their sons. 

It is evident, then, that the former serfs 
of Russia, while thanking God for their 
freedom and the success they have made 
during the first quarter of a century of 
their liberty, have yet much to attain and 
much to do in order to equal even their 
brotbers in servitude on this side of the 
Atlantic, the American Negroes. 

Nkw York CITY 
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THE WAIL OF THE FOREST. 


BY THE REV. I. J. LANSING, 











“In accents disconsolate answers the 
wail of the forest” of the great natural park 
of New York State, the Adirondacks. Itis 
not the poetic wail of which we write, that, 
when the wind rises afar over the lakes 
and rushes fiercely through the tree-tops, 
bending their mighty trunks and mingling 
with its roar the crash of broken giante of 
the wilderness. Strained, sometimes, by 
such wrestling, but oftener strengthened, 
the forests might well make friends of the 
storms from whose attacks they rally and 
whose fury they withstand. But the cruel 
enemy of the Adirondack woods is the rav- 
enous lumberman; and the real wail of sor- 
row and groan of pain, soon to be echoed 
by our despoiled populations, is caused by 
the reckless strukes of the ax, as, winter 
after winter, it cuts the arteries of the trees 
and the arteries of commerce, denudes the 
hillsides, and threatens desolation to the 
whole land. The cry, ‘* The Adirondack 
forests are in danger!” might well evoke 
expostulations from the bare hills of Pales- 
tine and the mountains of Italy, from the 
Jordan and the Arno, whiie the Hudson, 
caiching the lament of history, over the 
desolations of the land, might well tremble 
in her banks, and tell to Michigan and 
Pennsylvania what vandalism has done and 
now threatens to do to the fair fields and 
glorious rivers of the New World. 

In the covetousness—short-sighted and 
never learning from experience, ‘ever 
learning and never able to come toa 
knowledge of the truth”—which marks the 
way men cut down the forests of this 
country, we see a complete illustration of 
the saying that man is his own worst 
enemy. He sees only the present; and, 
though God has given him ‘prudence, so 
that he might foresee the consequences of 
Lis actions, and so avoid the foolishness of 
seeking a short present pleasure at the ex- 
pense of a long future pain, in every sphere 
of action men are doing, ana choosing to 
do, what they are sure to vainly sorrow 
over hereafter. The lumberman can make 
money to-day by cutting down and selling 
every tree he finds. What matteris it to 
him tbat to-morrow he will need its shade, 
and for lack of it the spring from which he 
drinks will be dried up, the land whereon 
he grows his corn will become a desert, 
and the streamlet only the dry bed of a 
spring torrent? Never mind. For to-day’s 
penny he will throw away to-morrow’s dol- 
lar, and boast of how much he has made, 
Tocurb this extreme selfish folly in the 
worst and unendurable expressions, the 
state makes its laws, and lately has under- 
taken—reluctantly, no doubt, and feebly 
manifestly—to protect the hundred miles 
square of the glorious Adirondack wilder. 
ness from utter devastation. Every one 
who helps to make up the state should as- 
sist the officials in this most desirable and 
prudent effort. To the thoughtful, that 
region of trees and pure lakes and water- 
springs is somethiug more than a wilder. 
ness. It is the source of the state’s river 





commerce, and of no small part of her fer. 
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tility and healthfulress. Nothing is surer 
than that reckless cutting down of trees 
and destruction of forest tracts ruins the 
land and spoils the water courses. 

To this secondary cause—the primary one 
being the reckless wickedness which effects 
it—tne best authorities attribute the present 
barrenness of Palestine,and in large part of 
the desert of Sinai. For the wilderness of 
Sinai of old was by no means a sandy or a 
stony desert. It was rather a well-wooded 
and fairly watered region, far more fertile 
than at present, capable in many p'aces of 
supporting the vast multitudes of Hebrews 
who fixed their tents and pastured their 
cattle on its plains and inits valleys. Pales- 
tine was a land of great fertility, now 
miserably poor. A friend, who recently 
resided in the Holy Land fora considerable 
time, and who visited many parts of it, told 
me that he was almost sor:y that he had 
ever been there. The people were so 
abject, the land so unfruitful, that he could 
scarcely believe the history, though verified 
by irrefragable evidence, which describes it 
as having been a land of streams and pas- 
tures and abounding fertility. 

The destruction of the forests was fol- 
lowed, precisely as it has been followed in 
later times, by the drying up of the foun- 
tains of the streams and rivers. The bar- 
riers to the tempest were thus swept away, 
so that the streams became devastating 
torrents, and the plains storm-swept 
deserts. 

Not only do the trees by their shade pro- 
tect the moisture which falls on the tracts 
where they abound, but they furnish con- 
ditions of, surface, which practically create 
storage reservoirs of water. The rain trickles 
slowly through the soil to the springs, 
instead of being instantly dried up by the 
solar rays or carried off in sudden and 
frightful floods, end the snows, thus pro- 
tected,gradually melt and preserve the gen- 
eral level of the rivers for months together. 

In Italy, on the contrary, the Arno, for 
example—because there is scarcely a tree 
upon the mountains—at the time of rains 
swells fast and fierce with surprising rapid- 
ty, and when the snows begin to melt, it 
ikewise overflows its banks and strews the 
plains with ruin; but as soon as drought 
comes on, it shrinks to smallest proportions, 
and can scarcely deserve to be calleda 
river. We can make the Hudson so and 
the Connecticut and the Kennebec and 
Deleware, in fact, every river of America. 
Ooly as their sources are protected by the 
forests, so that the accumulations of mois- 
ture are heid as treasures to be gradually 
poured forth, can we hope to maintain 
them as channels of commerce and minis- 
ters of fertility. Already the ominous 
drought has come upon many streams 
where forests have been destroyed. Men 
forty years of age recount how the boiling 
brvuoks, where they caugbt the speckled 
trout in their boyhood, have shrunk to 
mere rills. Just in proportion as the un- 
protected rivers are compelled to carry off 
suddenly the autumn rains or the winter 
snows, in that proportion the ungovernable 
fury of the waters washes soil and rocks 
into their beds from their banks,and blocks 
their channels to commerce. What a day 
to New York will it be when the lum- 
bermen, pocketing their paltry dollars,have 
destroyed the mujestic river at ils sources. 

The well-informed know what I have 
not time to expand—that the atmospbere is 
no less sensitive to the presence or absence 
of forests than the streams; that hail- 
storms devastating Italy have been increas- 
ingly frequent as the forests disappear; 
that cloud and whirlwind own the presence 
and the resistance of great tracts of wood- 
land. But, apart from all this, New York 
could well atford to make of the entire 
Adirondack region a state park if only for 
the immediate sanitary benefit which it 
would confer on her people. 

The woods, and their lakes and streams, 
which each make the other possible, are, 
together with their hills, an invaluaole rest. 
ing-place and hospital—l had almost said a 
college for the development of the noblest 
physical manhood and the sublimest spir- 

tual conceptions; a gymnasium, and a 
school of imagination, poetry and contem- 
plation. The pure, uncontaminated air, 
redolent of balmy odors, charged with the 
belsam of the pine and the fir tree; the 
waters, crystal clear, sweet to the taste, a 





solvent for disease, or a mirror clear as 
heaven, the s'ars above, the stars below: 
the solitude, which breaks into pulsations 
of noblest thought and reverie—these all, 
priceless as they are, are being cut off by 
the vandal ax, and put into the pocket of 
covetousness to decay and die, and to leave 
the people to decay and die. We need to 
do some other things besides riding forty 
miles an hour, or pocketing the profits of a 
saw-mill. To merely struggle to get ahead 
of another panting fugitive is not lite. 
But to prize the gifts of God, to think of 
our neighbor and of eternity, to plan for 
the coming generations for two worlds— 
this is not beneath us. And I would, for 
all who love Nature and love to feel the 
thrill of something that si!ly man has not 
spoiled, for the invalid and the weary, for 
the poisoned ofthe great cities, for the 
sake of city and town, of fountain and 
river and field—I would that the Christian 
people who can see farther than to-day 
would pray and then command the wood- 
men to spare the trees of the Adirondack 
forests. 
SUMMERFIELD M. E. Cuuncu, BROOKLYN, 





DUTIES OF WIVES TO HUSBANDS. 
A SERMON. 


BY T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D. 
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Dr. TALMAGE’S sermous on the “ Marriage 
Ring” have been listened to by throngs which 
filled every inch of standing room in the large 
Tabernacle. Asa specimen of these sermons, 
we publish this on the duties of wives, only re- 
gretting that the sermon on the duty of hus- 
bands we could not also publish, 

I Samuel, xxv,3: ‘*The name of his wife 
Abigail,and she was a woman of good under- 
standing and of beautiful countenance.” *‘‘The 
ground in Carmel,” began the preacher, *‘is 
white, not with falling snow, but the wool from 
the backs of 3,000 sheep; for they are being 
sheared. AndI hear the grinding of the iron 
blades together, and the bleating of the flocks, 
held between the knees of the shearers while the 
clipping goes on, and the rustic laughter of the 
workmen. Nabaland bis wife Abigail preside 
over this homestead. David, the warrior, sends 
a delegation to apply for aid at this prosperous 
time of sheep shearing, and Nabal peremprorily 
declines his request. Revenge is the cry. Yon- 
der, over the rocks, come David and 400 angry 
men, with one stroke, to demolish Nabal and his 
sheepfolds and vineyarus. The regiment 
marches in double-quick, and the stones of the 
mountain loosen and 1011 down as the soldiers 
strike them with their swifs feet. And the cry 
of the commander is: ‘ Forward! Forward!’ 

** Abigail, to save her husband and his proj- 
erty, hastens to the foot of the hill. She is 
armed, not with sword or spear, but with her 
own beauty and self sacrifice; and when David 
sees her kneeling at the base of the crag, he cries 
to bis storm of men: ‘Halt! Halt!’ And the cav- 
erns echo 1t: ‘Halt! Halt!’ Abigail is the con- 
queress! One woman in the right mightier 
than 4 men in the wrong! A hurricane 
stopped at the sight ofa water lily! A dewdrop 
dashed back Niagara! By her prowess and tact 
sbe has saved her husband and saved her home, 
and put before all ages an illustrious specimen 
of what a wife candoif she be godly and pru- 
dent, and self-sacrificing and vigilant, and de- 
vo‘ed to the interests of her husband, and at- 
tractive. 

HOW WIVES SHOULD TREAT THEIR HUSBANDS. 

** As, Sabbath before last, [ took the responsi- 
bility of telling hasbands how they ought to 
treat their wives—and, though I noticed that 
some of the men squirmed a livtle in their pews, 
they endured it well—I now take tha responai- 
bility of telling how wives ought to treat their 
husbands. I hope your domestic alliance was 
so happily formed that, while married hfe may 
have revesled in him some frailties that you did 
not suspect, it has also displayed excellencie# 
that more than overbalanced them. I suppose 
that if [ could look into the hearts of a hundred 
wives here present, and ask them where is the 
kindest and best man they know of, and they 
dared speak ou‘, ninety-nine out of a hundred 
of them would say: ‘At the other end of this 
pew.” I hope, my sister, you have married a 
man Christian and well-balanced. But, even if 
you were worsted in the conjugal bargain, you 
cannot be worse off than this Abigail in wy t: xt. 

Her busband was cross and ungrateful, an ine- 
briate ; for, on the very evening after her heroic 
achievement av the foot of the hill, where she 
captured a whole regiment with her genial and 
strategic behavior, she returned bome and found 
her husband so druaok that she could not tell him 
the story, but had to postpone it until the next 
day. So, my sister, I do not want you to keep 
saying within yourself as I proceed; ‘That is 
the way to treat a perfect husband,’ for you are 
to remember that no wife was ever worse swin- 


dled than this Abigail, At the other end of her 
table sat a mean, selfish, snarling, contemptible 
sot; and if she could do so well fora dastard, 
how ought you to do with that princely and 
splendid man with whom you are to walk the 
path of life? 
‘* First, I counsel the wife to remember in what 
& severe and terrific battle of life her husband 
is engaged. Whether in professional or com- 
mercial or artistic or mechanical life, your hus 
band from morning to night is in a Solferino if 
nota Sedan. It is a wonder that your husband 
has any nerves or patience or suavity left. To 
get a living io this next to the last decade of the 
nineteenth century is a struggle. If he come 
home and sit down preoccupied, you ought to ex- 
cuse him. If he do not feel like going out that 
night for a walk or entertainment, remember he 
has been out ail day. You say he ought to leave 
at his place of business his annoyances, and 
come home cheery. But if a man has been be- 
trayed by a business partner, or a customer has 
jockeyed him out of a large bill of goods, or a 
protested note has been flung on his desk, or 
somebody has called him a liar, and everything 
has gone wroog from morning to night, he must 
have great genius at forgetfulness if he do not 
bring some of the perplexity home with him, 
When yuu tell him he ought to leave it all at the 
store or bank or shop, you might as well tell a 
storm on the Atlantic to stay out there and not 
touch the coast or ripple the harbor. Remem- 
ber he is not overworking so much for himself 
as he is overworking for you and the children. 
It is the effect of his success or defeat on the 
homestead that causes bim the agitation. The 
most of men, after forty-five years of age, live 
not for themselves, but for their families. They 
begin to ask themselves anxiously the question: 
‘How if I should give out? What would become 
of the folks at home? Would my children ever 
get their education? Would my wife have to go 
out into the world to earn bread for herself and 
our little ones? My eyesight troubles me; how 
if my eyes should fail? My head gets dizzy; 
how if I should drop under apoplexy? The 
high pressure of business life, and mechanical 
life, and agricultural life is home pressure. 

**I charge also the wife to keep herself as at- 
tractive after marriage as she was before mar- 
riage. The reason that so often a man ceases to 
love his wife is because the wife ceases to be 
lovely. In many cases what elaboration of toilet 
before marriage and what recklessness of ap- 
pearance after. The most disgusting thing on 
earth isa slatternly woman. I meana woman 
who never combs her hair until she goes out, or 
looks like a fright uotil somebody calla. Thata 
man married to one of these creatures stays at 
home as Jittle as possible is no wonder. Itisa 
wonder that such a man does not go on a whal- 
ing voysge of three years, andin a leaky ship. 
Costly wardrobe is not required ; but, O woman, 
if you are not willing, by all that ingenuity of 
refinement can effect, to make yourself attrac- 
tive to your husband, you ought not tocomplain 
if he seeks in other society those pleasant sur- 
roundings which you deny bim. Never talk 
to others about the frailties of your husband. 
Some people have a way, in banter, of elaborate- 
ly describing to others the shortcomings or un- 
happy eccentricitics of a husband or wife. Ab! 
the world will find out svuon enough all the de- 
fects of your companion. No need of your ad- 
vertising them. Better imitate those women 
who, having made mistakes in affiance, always 
have a veil to hide imperfections and allevia- 
tions of conduct to mention. We must admit 
that there are rare cases where a wife cannot 
live longer with her husband, and bis cruelties 
and outrages are the precursor of divorcement 
or separation. But until that day comes keep 
the awful secret to yourself. Keep it from every 
being in the universe except the God to whom 
you do well to tell your trouble. 

‘Farther, I charge you, let there be no out- 
side interference with the conjugal relation. 
Neither neighbor, nor coofidential friend, nor 
brother, nor sister, nor father, nor mother, has 
aright to come in here. The married gossip 
will come around, and by the bour tell you how 
she manages her busband. You tell her plainly 
that if she will attend to the affairs of her 
household you will attend to yours. What dam- 
age some people do with their tongues! Nature 
Indicates that the tongue is a dangerous thing by 
the fact that it is sbutin, first by a barricade of 
teeth and then by the door of the lips. One io- 
sidious talker can keep a whole neighborbood 
badly stirred up. The apostle Peter excoriated 
these busybodi-s in other people’s matters, and 
St. Paul, in his letters to the Thessalonians and 
to Timotby, gives them a sharp dig; and the 
good housewife will be on the lookout for them, 
and never return their calls, and treat them with 
coldest frigidity. For this reason better keep 
house as soon as possible. Some people are op- 
posed to them; but I thank God for what are 
called flats in these cities. They put up a sepa- 
rate home within the means of nearly all the 
population. In your married relations you do 
not need any advice. If you anc your husband 
have not skill enough to get along well alone, 
with all the advice you can import you will get 
along worse. What you want for your craft on 








these steam-tugs of good advice come puffing 
up to lay fast of you, with one stroke cut the 
hawser. 

“I charge you also, make yourself the intelli- 
gent companion of your husband. What with 
these floods of newspapers and books there is 
no excuse for the wife’s ignorance either about 
the present or the past. If you have no more 
than a half hour every day to yourself you may 
fill your mind with entertaining and useful 
knowledge. Let the merchant’s wife read up 
on all mercantile questions, and the mechanic’s 
wife on all that pertains to his style of work, 
and the professional man’s wife on all the legal 
or medical or theological or political discussions 
of the day. It is very stupid for a man, after 
having been amid active minds all day, to find 
his wife without information or opizions on 
anything. If the wife knows nothing about 
what is going on in the world, afier the tea 
hour has passed and the husband has rad the 
newspaper, he will have an engagement and 
mast go and see a man. In nine cates out of 
ten when a man does not stay at home in the 
evening, unless positive du'y calis him away, 
itis because there is nothing to stay for. He 
would rather talk with his wife than any one 
else if she could talk as well. I charge you, my 
sister, in every way to make your nome at- 
tractive. I have not enough of practical 
knowledge about house adornment to know just 
what makes the aifference, but here is an upu- 
lent house, containing all wealth of bric-a-brac, 
and of musical instruments, and of painting, 
and of upholstery, and yet there 1s in it a chill 
like Nova Zembla. Another home with one- 
twentieth part of the outlay and small supply 
of art, and cheapest piano purchasable, avd 
yet, as you enter it, there coms upon body, 
mind and soul a glow of welcome and satisfac- 
tion and happy domesticity. The hoiy art of 
making the most comfort and brightness out of 
the means afforded, every wife shouid study. 
** Without any weapon save that of her coid, 
cheerless household arrangement, any wife may 
slay all the attractions of a home circle. A wife 
and mother in prospered circumstances, and 
greatly admired, was giving her chief time to 
social life. The husband spent his evenings 
away. ‘I'he son, filteen years of age, got the 
same habit, and there was a prospect that the 
other children as they gut old enough would 
take the same turn, One day the wife aroused 
to the consideration that she had better save her 
husband and her boy. Iuteresting and sturring 
games were introduced into the house, The 
mother studied up interesting things to tell the 
children, One morning the son said: ‘ Father 
you ought to have been home last night. We 
had a grand time; such jolly games and such 
intcresting stories.’ This went on from nipxhi 
to night, and after awhile the husband stayed in 
to see what waz going on, and he finally got at- 
tracted, and added something of his own to the 
evenings entertainments, and the result was 
that the wife and mother saved her husband and 
saved her boy and saved herself. Was not 
that an enterprise worth the attention of 
the greatest woman that ever lived since 
Abigail at the foot of the rock arresied 
the 400 armed warriorr? Do not, my sisver, be 
dizzied aud disiurbeé by the talk of those who 
think the home circle too insignificant for a 
woman’s career, and who want tu get you out on 
platforms and in ccnspicuous enterprizes. 
There are women who have a special outside 
mission ; and do not dare to interpret me as de- 
risive of their important mizsion! But my opin- 
10n 18 tuat the woman who can reinforce her 
bhuaband in the work of hfe, and rear her chil- 
dren for positions of usefulness, is doing more 
for God and the race and her own happiness 
than if she spceke ou every great platform and 
headed a hundred great enterprises. My mother 
never made a missionary speech in her life, aud 
at a missionary meewng 1 doubt whetber she 
could have got enough courage to vote aye or no ; 
but she raised her son Joon, who has been 
preaching the gospel and translating religious 
literaiure in Amoy, China, for about forty years. 
Was not that a better thing to dc? 

‘What the world wants now is about fifty 
thousand old-fashioned mothers, women who 
shall realiz3 that the highest, grandest, mighti- 
est institution on earth is the home. While 
there are more good and faithful wives and 

mothers now than there «ver were, fociety has 
got a wrong tvist on this subject, and there are 
influences abroad that would make women be- 
lieve that their chief sphere is outside instead of 
inside the home, 

‘Hence in many households children, in- 
stead of ablessing, are a nuisance, It 1s a card- 
case versus child’s primer, carriage versus 
cradle, social popularity versus domestic felicity. 
Hence, infanticide and ante natal murder are 80 
common that all the pbysicians, allopathic, 
bydropathic, homeopathic and electric, are cry- 
ing out in horror ; and it is time that the pulpits 
joined with the medical profession in echoing 
and re-echoing the thunder of Mount Sinai, 
which says, ‘Thou shalt not kill,’ and the Book 
of Revelations, which savs, ‘ All murderers shall 
have their place in the lake which burneth with 
fire and brimstone.’ And the man or the woman 
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go straight to Hell as the man or woman 
who destroys life forty years old. And the 
wildest, loujest shriek of Judgment Day will be 
given at the overthrow of those who moved in 
the high and respected circles of earthly societv, 
yet decreed by their own act, as far as they could 
privately effect it, the extermination of the ad- 
vancing gen‘rations, abetted in the horrid crime 
by a lot of infernal quacks with which modern 
medicine is infested. When on the Last Day, 
the criers of the Court shall with resounding 
* Oyez, oyez!’ declare the ‘Oyer and Termine1’ 
of the Universe opened, and the Judge with 
gavel of thunderbolt shall smite the nations 
into silence, and the trial of all the fratricides, 
and parricid«s, and matricides, and patricides 
and uxoricides, and regicides, and deicides, and 
infanticides ot the earth shall proceed, none of 
my bearers or readers can say that they knew 
not what they were doing. Migbty God! Ar- 
test the evil that is overshadowing this century! 
*I charge you, my sister, that you take your 
husband along with you to Heaven. It was not 
a slip of the tongue when I spoke of youas being 
at the head of the bousehoid. We men rather 
pride ourselves as being at the head of the 
household ; but it is onlva pleasant delusion, 
To whem do the children go when they have 
trouble? When there is a sore finger to be bound 
up or one of the first teeth to be removed to 
make way for one that is crowding it out, to 
whom does the child go? For whcm do children 
cry out in the night when they get frightened 
ata bad dream? Aye, to whom does the hus- 
band go when be has a business trouble great 
or too delicate for outside ears? We, the men, 
are heads of the household in name; but you, 
O wives, are the heads of the household in fact ; 
and itis your business to take your husband 
with you into the Kingdom of God and see that 
the household is prepared for Heaven. How will 
you take him with you? There are two oars to 
that boat—prayer and holy example. I have 
no doubt there will be great conventions 
in Heaven called for celebrative purposes ; and 
when in some celestial assemblage the saints 
sLall be telling what brought them to God, I 
believe that ten thousand times ten thousand 
will say, *My wife.’ As onée you stood in the 
village or city church, or in your father’s house, 
perhaps under a wedding bell of flowers, to-day 
stand up, busband and wife, beneath the cross 
ot a pardoning Redeemer, while I proclaim the 
bans of an eternal marriage. Join your right 
hands, I pronounce you one forever. What 
God hath joined togetber let neither life nor 
death nor time nor eternity put asunder: Wit- 
bess men and angels, all worlds, all ages! The 
circle is an emblem of eternity, and that is the 
shape of the marriage ring.” 





BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP.* 


MR. COOK’S ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 
SECOND LECLURE. 
DELIVERED IN TREMONT TEMPLE, MonDay Nooy, 
Fes. 22d, 

PRELUDE.—Jcun B. GoucH as ORATOR AND 
REFORMER. 

QUES LIONS.—Tue Knicuts or Labor. Boarps 
OF ARBITRATION BETWEEN LABOR AND UAPI- 
TAL. 

LECTURE.—Curist, THE WAY, THE TRUTH, AND 
THE LIFE. 





Tue delivery of the 182d Boston Monday 
lecture occurred on Washington’s Birthday. 
Tremont Temple presented an interesting scene. 
The Congregationalist says that “by far the 
largest audience of the season met Mr. Cook, 
Monday noou, February 22d, and the lecture 
was one of his most vigorous and eloquent ef- 
forts.” In regard to the prelude, the Boston 
Advertiser says that ‘* Mr. Cook spoke of John B, 
Gough with eloquence and admiring enthusiasm, 
and spoke to an audience which showed, in every 
way in which an audience can show its sympa- 
thy with a speaker, that bis enthusiasm and ad- 
miration were shared by the 3,L00 listeners,” 
Prayer was offered by the veteran temperance 
worker of Maine, Rev. John Allen, who signed 
the pledge in 1824. 


THE PRELUDE. 
JOHN B. GOUGH AS ORATOR AND REFORMER. 


Two nations, now the foremost on the earth, 
mourn atiery man of Kent, Humanity mourns; 
for this man had fire in his emotions, in his im- 
agination, in his intellect, in his will, and in his 
conscience; he was himself a pillar of fire, 
throuxh which God looked in the morning watch 
of a great reform, and troubled the hosts of its 
enemies and took off their chariot wheels. He 
who has addressed more than eight mullion, five 
hundred thousand hearers, he who has 
8peken to more than eight thousand five 
hundred audiences, and traveled more miles on 
his lecture tours than would reach twenty times 
around the globe, lies at rest in his own library 
yonder at Hillside. 

“ Dead he lies among his books; 
The peace of God is in his looks.” 
Face to face with the foe, faithful unto death, 
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be fellin fullarmor. Before a great audience 
in Philadelphia, last Monday, he had spoken 
some twenty minutes with his usual animation 
and power. He had said: “I have seven years 
in the record of my life when I was held in the 
iron grasp of intemperance. I would give the 
world to blot it out; but, alas, I cannot.” Step- 
ping forward with impressive gesture, he added : 
‘* Therefore, youpg men, make your record”— 
Here came to him the Divine summons. He did 
not finish the sentence, These were his last in- 
teliigible words. Borne to the house of a friend, 
he lingered, under the best medical care and 
with his wife in the last days at his side, unti 
the sun was near its setting on Thursday after- 
noon, when he entered that world on which the 
sun never scts, Providence intends what it ac- 
complishes, It meant that this descent of the 
chariots of fire upon a soldier in battle should 
crown his life and give extraordinary impress- 
iveness to the memory men will have of his last 
public hour. It meant that the language of this 
final bigh appeal should summarize his work 
and become one of the vital watchwords of re- 
form. ‘ Young men, make your record cleau.” 


I, 


John Gough, as the English love to call him, 
and as he often called bimself—John Bartholo- 
mew Gough is the full historic name—came into 
this world in the sea-side town of Sandgate, in 
the county of Kent, Aug. 22d, 1817. This was two 
years after the battle of Waterloo, and two 
before Queen Victoria was born. It was the 
year in which the Princess Charlotte died, and 
the year before the chief corner stone of the 
capitol at Washington was laid. Dover Castle 
and Shak-speare’s Cliff were only eight miles 
away; Cantervury, with its gorgeous cathedral, 
was only four hours’ walk from the low-roofed 
cottage in which John Gough was born. He 
had a surly welcome to the shores of England. 
Poverty rocked his cradle, but genius, also; for 
his mother was a woman of bright intellect and 
of most admirable balance of character. She 
had for twenty years been a school teacher in 
the hamlet of Sandgate. His father was a stern, 
good man, who had brought six medals out of 
tne Peninsular War. 

The little boy and his sister, with the mother, 
were obliged to glean in the harvest fields, and 
were often glad to take home what few fallen 
heads of wheat they could find, and thresh them 
out on the floor of the schoolhouse. Certain ex. 
ploits in needlework the mother performed ; but 
she sometimes failed to find a market for her 
sewing ; and once, coming back from along walk 
to Dover, she took her son upon her knee and 
told him with tears that she could not buy brea 1, 
for she had failed to sell the work of ber fingers. 
** To-day,” said the boy, ‘‘a neighbor has given 
me five shillings for reading aloud in his 
library.” He placed the coinsin his mother’s 
hand. To the end of his days this gift to his 
mother was one of the pleasantest recollections 
of a man whom, afterward, the two sides of the 
Atlantic were glad to honor. Often as the boy 
sat reading to his mother at their cottage door, 
which faced the sea, strangers would pause to 
listen, attracted by his proficiency in this art. 

William Wilberforce one day put his hand on 
the poor boy’s head, asked to hear him read, 
gave him a book and his blessing. The great 
philanthropist was spending a few weeks at the 
sea-side for his health. Mr. Gough, the father, 
attending the prayer meetings that were held in 
Wilberforce’s rooms, brought with him his son, 
This touch of the great abolitionist’s hand on 
his head, the boy never forgot. 

At twelve years of age,im 1829, the lad was sent 
out from his mother’s house in a most venture- 
some way. He was put into the hands of a 
family emigrating to America, His passage was 
paid for. His mother came out and stood 
behind a wall to catch, unobserved, a last glimpse 
of her boy. 

Entering the New York harbor, fifty-four days 
from the time of sailiag, the lonely buy was anx. 
ious to see the land in which he was to live, but was 
sent below to black boots. He went to a farm 
in Central New York. Afver two years’ ex- 
perience, finding that he was not being sent to 
school, either on week days or Sundays, he 
resolved to iearn some other business than thatof 
the farm, From his tenth year onward, he was 
never in any school as a pupil. He sold hi 
pocket-knife to pay postage on a letter to hig 
father, and asked his permission to go to New 
York to learn a trade. Tbe permission came, 
and the boy at last, when about fourteen years 
of age, obtained a position in New York as an 
assistant in a bookbindery, at $2.25 a week. 
He was obliged to pay $2 a week for his board. 
After a considerable period of sufferimg, he 
earned $3 a week, and invited his mother and 
sister to come to him in this country. Tney 
hired two rooms, and were happy. 

In a dull season in the winter the boy and his 
sister lost their positions. The familiar tale of 
the poor in periods of business depression has 
to be recited concerning these children and 
their mother. They went into a garret. 
They had no food or fuel on many days. 
The boy would go beyond the municipal bouad- 
aries, aod beyond the suburbs, to pick up billets 





of wood at the side of the country roads, and 


would drag them back to his garret, His mother 
grewill, One day, when there was absolutely 
nothing in the house that she could eat, he 
rushed out, pawned his coat, and bought a little 
meat and broth for his mother. When bread 
failed wholly, on another day, he went sobbing 
down the street, and a kind-hearted man asked 
him what the matter was. ‘‘I am lungry, and 
my mother is hungry,” said the boy. ** Very well,’ 
said the stranger, ‘“‘I can’t do much, but I wil 
do something ;’ and he gave the boy a three- 
penny loaf. He took it to bis mother, and be- 
fore it was eaten the family Bible was placed on 
the rickety pine table, and thanks were offered 
to God for this deliverance. ; 

The boy and the girl lived through this win 
ter. The mother hardly survived it. When the 
fierce suns of the next August beat on the low 
garret roof, the heat became iutolerable. One 
day, preparing John’s simple supper of rice and 
muk, she fell, by an appoplectic or paralytic 
stroke, much like that which occurred in the 
career of the son last week in Philadelphia, 
John satall night by the side of his mother, hold- 
ing her hand atter her death. The sister could 
not stay in tbe garret. For three days after the 
death the boy and the girl did not taste food, The 
body was put into asimple pine coftin, without 
sbroud, and carried on a cart to the Potter's 
Ficld. The two children walked behind,hand in 
hand, 

Later, evil companionship caused Mr. Gough, 
when about twenty years of age, to fall into 
habits of intemperance. He sank, with remark- 
able swiftness, to delirium tremens. His tem- 
perament was intense, and he ran through the 
terrible gamut of nervous exhaustion with ex- 
treme rapidity. Lying on his couch, faces of 
demons appeared to glare at him out of the air, 
Great wheels of many colored lights rolled be- 
fore his eyes. He felt himself falling swiftly 
through infinite space. Standing at his table in 
the bindery, the little iron rod that he used in 
his trade seemed to be turning into a coiling, 
slimy serpent, writhing in his haud, and rust- 
ling after he threw it down among the shavings, 

After these horrors, what happened? You all 
know the story of Joel Stratton, who, in Wor- 
cester yonder, touched the despairing mechanic 
on his shoulder, told him he was a map, could 
yet reform if he wouli practice total abstinence 
and so brought to bear upon him personal solici- 
tation and sympathy, that he induced him to at- 
tend a temperance meeting, and fo sign the 
pledge. He broke it twice, once voluntarily, and 
once under influence of drugs administered by 
an enemy, but after 1845 he kept it. [Applause. ] 

Mary Whitcomb married John Gough before 
he had taken the pledge for the last and success- 
ful time, and when he owned only one suit of 
clothes and ten silver dollars, She knew there 
was genius in him and conscience, and her faith 
in her husband is a supreme proof that she her- 
self possessed elevation of character and moral 
genius. How far they have walked together! 
And how long will they walk together yet, 
before the great White Throne! 

I have placed this dark picture of Jobn 
Gough's earlier career before you, in order that 
we might thank God for overruling all this evil 
so as to educe fiom it abundant good. Without 
this baptism in the fires of poverty and of 
delirium tremens, we never should have had 
the full force of his intense sympathy applied 
to the work of rescuing the drunkard from 
ruin. We never should bave bad in its full 
power his supreme and most contagious confi- 
dence that the most degraded man may be 
lifted out of the slums. We never should have 
had in him, even with all his genius as an ora- 
tor, the inspired earnestness which is the key 
to all hearts. 

IL 

As an orator, Mr. Gough can be compared to 
no one else. He was of his own kind, and of a 
most extraordinary kind. He was oratur and 
actor combined, and was born th. Among his 
earliest playthings were a pulpit and a Puoch 
and Judy box. They were among his latest. 
{Laughter and applause.] This combination of 
earnestness and humor ; this intensity of feeling 
and vividness of imagination that might easily 
have led him into extravagances of opinion and 
action, had they not existed in combination 
with remarkable balance of judgment and char- 
acter ; this fire of emotion, wiil, conscience, epi- 
thet, metaphor and gesture in both comedy and 
pathos, anecdote and argument, made him in 
his best hours on the platform a disciplined 
thunderbolt, 

You say he digressed in his lines of argument ; 
that he was full of anecdote and not so full of 
linked logic. Mr. Gough, when on the platform 
attacking intemperance and the liquor traffic, 
always seemed to me like the matadore in a 
Spanieh ball fight. His anecdotes were the flag 
held out before the beast; his tremendous facts, 
his definite propositions, were like the sword 
thrust in‘o the side of the infuriated animal 
after ithad been brought within reach by the 
flag. Aud there was a spear at the end of the 
flagstaff ; for his stories, like those of Lincoln, 
always meant something ; and again and again 
the anecdotes of John Gough pierced the heart 
of the beast. The spear at the end of the flag- 





staff was quite as effective as the swordethrust 





that followed it, [Applause.] Does not the 
matadore digress, according to the exigencies of 
his conflict? Who cared for temperance when 
Jobn Gough began to preach total abstinence? 
Who among the lofty was friendly to such 
positions as he took in the day of the Wasbing- 
tonian movement? He was from the people. 
He was a reformed inebriate, The cause 
of total abstinence was pot popular even 
with the middle class in England at Jobn 
Gough's first visit to his native islands in 1853. 
It was necessary for bim to tell anecdotes. It 
was necessary for him to secure attention in apy 
way and every way ; and if, when the matadore, 
holding out his flag, is attacked by his infuriated 
opponent, he changes his position by a sudden 
movement to the right or to the left, and so di- 
gresses, all that is a part of skill in fencing. 

Mr, Gough was aw actor. Within an hour on 
the platform he was accustomed to take twenty 
parts, and perform them all with nearly absu- 
lute perfection. Inthe years immediately pre- 
ceding his rescue from intemperance, be had 
some slight connection with theaters as a 
player. It was born in him, this histrionic ca- 
pacity. Urdoubtedly he was the greatest his- 
trionic orator of his age, and had more of the 
mimetic genius, which brings vividly before an 
audience whatever the orator feels, than any 
one else who has spoken in the English tongue 
in our day. I recollect one or two famous his 
trionic orators who have spoken the Italian lan- 
guage; but I think it may be said that no one 
has ever spoken the Eaglish tongue, who had 
more histrionic geniusin his oratory than Mr. 
Gough. And how admirably he modulated it! 
How he held himself in check! How, after all, 
he produced the impression, especially in his 
later years, of chasteness in rhetoric and of 
self-control, It was impossible to report him 
in type. It would take not only a stenographer, 
but one of the instruments that record tones, 
and a mirror that should record gestures, to 
represent Mr. Gough on the platform. He said 
once that he thought he could not make a speech 
if his hands were tied, and yet he knew nothing 
of his gestures. Some of the things which I 
have heard Mr. Gough describe remain in my 
memory more vividly as pictures than many 
things of equal interest which I myself have 
seen, 

Finally he conquered all criticism, and in the 
last twoof his visits to England received wholly 
uvstinted honors from the most cultured classes, 
When he landed in Liverpool in 1578, there was 
sent down to him aroll of one hundred thousand 
names of total abstainers in the British Islands, 
He was invited to the Westminster Abbey Gar- 
dens. Dean Starley gave him a most distin- 
guished reception. Fourteen thousand of the 
clergy of the Establishment are now enrolled 
in the cause of temperance. The Bishops of 
Durbam and Dover, and of Gloucester, and of 
Exeter, are on the side which was once so un- 
popular when Mr, Gough first championed it in 
bis pative land. He has had abundant oppor- 
tunity in England to be spoiled by the adulation 
of his friends. But what balance he maintained 
to the last! How, to the very end of his career, 
did be remember the openiog of it! What 
breadth of sympathy he had, reaching from the 
poorest of the poor, and the most degraded of 
the degraded, up to the lofiiest of hia friends, 
He knew very well the temptations of the higher 
portion of society; he knew the temptations of 
the lowest ; and the breadth of this man’s heart, 
the hight of it, the depth of it, are things not 
easily paralleled, if you look abroad into the list 
of those who have discussed truth before great 
assemblies in our time. 

Mr. Gough was known to the public very wel 
for five or six years before Mr. Spurgeon began hi 
career. There is no one on the platform in this 
country who has apything like his dignity of char- 
acteras a veteran. Oratorsare of all kinds, hke 
the flowers of the field, among which many lofty 
types differ vastly from each other. Mr. Gough's 
fashion in oratory wore as well as any other hag 
done in our time. He held his audiences on 
both sides of the sea through very nearly half a 
century. For more than forty years he was be- 
fore great assemblies, American and English ;and 
his earnestness, his honesty, his balance of 
mind, his Christian character, sustained him to 
the last in a hold not merely on the heart of the 
unlearned, but on that of the cultured classes. 

Three vigorous and eloquent books, wholly 
from Mr. Gough’s own hand, dimly exhibit his 
oratorical and literary power as a speaker, and 
are of great and permanent interest as biograph- 
ical records and as historic illustrations of the 
progress of the temperance reform. They are his 
** Autobiography,” published in 1869; “Sun- 
light and Shadow,” 1581; ‘ Platform Echoes,” 
1885; the latter with admirable illustrations 
by F. O. C. Darley and other artists. Mr. 
Gough’s library at Hillside was crowded with 
choice selections of standard authors, and was 
especially rich in essays, history and art, Him- 
self the Cruikshank of the platform, he made a 
collection of his friend Cruikshapnk’s pictures, 
which was the largest and most valuable outside 
of the British Maseum. 


Ill. 





As a reformer, Mr. Gough has been the victo- 
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rious champion of total abstinence, and the 
leader of moral and educational agitation against 
the liquor traffic. [t ought never to be forgotten 
that in both America and England he was the 
first prominent temperance orator to lift the 
reform he advocated from the level of a mere- 
ly moral, to that of a distinctively religious 
movement. The Washingtonians, among whom 
he firat labored, were not ali friends of the 
Churches. Undoubtedly there were faults in 
the attitude of some of the Churches toward 
the reform; but Mr. Gough rarely criticised 
preachers, and often had his meetings opened 
with prayer. He was criticised for this; but 
his religious convictions were so powerfully 
expressel that he gradually passed out of 
the hands of infidels into those of Christians, 
and out of the schoolhouses into churches. 
(See Dr, Lyman Abbott's Introduction to Mr, 
Gough’s *‘ Platform Echoes.”) He was always a 
friend of vigorous temperance laws; but in the 
central portion of his career, moral suasion was 
his great weapon. He was unceasing in his 
efforts to organize temperance societies and the 
Church iu such a way as to lift the inebriate from 
temptation. 

Total abstinence is a closed issue. No intelli. 
gent man now in face of the record of life assur- 
ance societies, dares, recommend anything like 
moderate indulgence. I hold that this century 
has settled it that total abstinence is the only 
safe thing. Eighteen states of this Union are 
now teaching their children that total abstinence 
is required by the latest light of science. [Ap- 
plauee.] And the same number of states, also, 
are giving instruction against all kinds of nar- 
cotics ; and let the pulpitsay Amen! [Applause ] 

Mr. Gough was opposed to every form of 
license, high or low. This 1s nota closed issue; 
for certain portions of the Church seem willing 
to license the gilded saloon, although not yet— 
thank God! willing to license its Satanic Sia- 


mese twin, the brothel. The other eve. 
ning in Philadelphia, doming home from 
the Academy of Music, I saw the glar- 


ing windows of a whisky hell, and abuve 
it were windows lighted far toward the sky. I 
asked a gentleman who walked with me: ‘*What 
is up there?” He answered significantly: ‘* You 
had better not ask.” God helping me I am de- 
termined to the end of my life torefuse my con- 
sent to the licensing either of the brothel or the 
gilded saloon! (Loud and long-continued ap 
plause.] Mr. Gough has often said he had 
rather be the worst seller of liquor that ever 
stood on two feet than be the man to license its 
sale, 
But what else marked this man as a reformer? 
You will not underrate bis earnestness in eup- 
port of laws for the instruction of youth in the 
facts of science concerning intemperance. You 
believe be was in earnest in using the wing of 
moral suasion to support temperance reform ; but 
in recent years he became one of the moat radi- 
cal of the friends of political probibition. [Ap- 
plause.] I do not care to say here and now, over 
this open grave, anything that will offend preju- 
dices, social, religious or political. My mood 
is a peaceful one; but I should be unfaithful to 
the memory of this great hero if I were not to 
say that twice lately he has voted for what is 
called the third party in temperance politics, 
{Applause.] You may think he was wrong. I am 
not asking you to accept his opinion. I ask you 
to notice it; for it was a position taken after 
great deliberation, undoubtedly after the most 
fervent prayer, and it was in some respects in 
opposition to his previous inculcations. He had 
always been known as the champion of moral 
suasion. He had criticised the Maine law once, 
in a fair way indeed, but in such a manner as to 
raise up against himself opponents among its 
friends. But within the last three years be be- 
came so convinced that the great cities of this 
country can never be ruled except by stern tem- 
perance legislation, he was so much moved by the 
fact that seventeen states have refused to allow 
the people to vote on constitutional prohibition, 
apart from every other issue, that he stood up 
squarely, boldly, unapologetically and unflinch- 
ingly for a reorganization of political parties in 
support of constitutional probibition, both 
state and national. [Applause.] 

Did this position make him bitter toward the 
friends of moral suasion? Not atall. Was he 
unwilling to recognize the merit of those re- 
formers who cannot gu quite so far as he went? 
By no means. His heart was too large, his 
honesty too profound, for him to be a temper- 
ance sectarian, defending one wing, or one 
feather in one wing, and forgetting that the re- 
form can fly only by equal vibrations of both 
vans, the legal wing and the moral wing, used 
together. [Applause.] Let his example shame 
us, if we have been fighters for a feather in 
either of there wings. [Applause.] Over this 
grave let ue put away our divisions, and let us 
become as broad as he, and remember that right 
wing and left wing and the body between them 
are a unit 

What was the center of the temperance forces 
in John Gough's estimation? No doubt it was 
the Charch, John Gough’s strength lay in the 
fact that he was a sincere, an intelligent, a most 
admirably balanced Christian. [Applause.}] This 
man could work well in evangelistic services. 


He was often of great assistance to the revered 
Dr. Kirk in revivals. Dr. Kirk was his pastor; 
and Boston ought to remember, with peculiar 
tenderness of feeling, the fact that, to the end 
of his days, Mr. Gough was a member of a church 
yonder on Beacon Hill. ‘Those who have lived 
nearest to Mr. Gough know that a family altar, 
with a peculiarly intense fire upon it, was the 
inspiration of his private and of hie public 
life. The secret of his strength was in 
divine grace. With such intensity of feeling 
as he possessed, with such temptations from im- 
agination and emotion and a variety of un- 
fortunate experiences in early life and after- 
ward, he might easily have become a public mis- 
chief, had not God caused him to be balanced 
by holding him in the palms of bis hands. Let 
us recollect, therefore, that to John Gough the 
center of the temperance army was the Church, 
the right wing the law, the left wing moral sua- 
sion ; or, if you please to say so, the left wing the 
law, and the right wing moral suasion. He was 
a broad man; he meant that the whole army 
should act as a unit; and he found it none 
too strong, when employed as a single weapon, 
against tbe most terrific political and social 
danger of our time. 

He says, in language which he published only 
on the 11th of February ; “ For two years I have 
voted with the third party; forI do believe in 
prohibiting and annihilating the liquor traffic. I 
deem it to be exceedingly important, also, to 
work for the creation of a public sentiment 
against the traffic, by education and informa- 
tion, by training and teaching the young.’ 
(Letter dated Jan. 30th, and published in The 
Voioe, Feb. 11th.) 

There is asafe platform. There you have both 
wings of the army brought into action. Let all 
fiagmentists in the temperance reform take 
pattern from this broad man. [Applause.] Let 
the United States follow John Gough, and take 
hope that, as we have already seen the abolition 
of slavery, we may some day see the abolition 
of the liquor traffic. John Gough was an abo- 
litionist, and as early es 1846 told a mob to their 
faces, in Lynchburg, Va., that he was an aboli- 
tionist, and could not apologize for being so; 
that he could leave their town, but that they 
must vote to have him do so. They did nut 
vote. [Laughter and applause. ] 

This man bas given our own day and all fu- 
ture time an example not merely of breadth 
and courage but of intensity and tenderness, 
His philanthropiese were as countiess and abun- 
dant as they were unostentatious. The central 
rule of Lis work was Christ’s own method of 
going about from house to house doing good. 
How cou'd he hold audiences ninety nights in 
succession in Exeter Hali? Simply because he 
spent his dave among the poor, and told at night 
what he had observed in the day. How 
could he wear so long? Only by keeping him- 
self close to man’s heart and to God’s heart. 
Let England follow this man! Let tha isles of 
the sea follow bim! My conviction is thetin his 
breacth cf prizaiple—and especially in his last 
positions concerning Jegal enactments in regard 
to the liquor traffic—he made himself one of the 
Pilgrim Fathers of the twentieth century, will be 
remembered with even more honor in the next 
generation than he possessed in this; and 
that, therefore, the youngest men here may take 
the hand of John Gough without fear of out- 
growing him asa leader. [Loud Applause.] 


THE INTERLUDE. 


‘*What are the merits and demerits of the 
organization known as the Knights of Labor?’ 

The first demerit is that the organization is 
secret. The American people will never allow 
its political or industrial destiny to be controlled 
by any secret society, however powerful. [Ap- 
plause. } 

The second objection is that the organization 
had adopted several semi-socialistic principles, 
and has too many avowed socialists among it® 
accepted allies. For one, I do not believe in 
putting all the railways and telegraphs into tae 
hands of the Government. Neither do I believe 
in such a nationalization of the land as I fear 
would indirectly result from granting the de- 
mands of the Knights of Labor. One of their 
chief official representatives, now in his sev- 
enth term as general master workman, main- 
tains that no person should be allowed to own 
more land than he can cultivateand not more 
than one hundred acres in any case. 

it is said that there are two millions of work- 
ing men in this organization. If I were a pol- 
itician I should not like to criticise it. But, as 
I hope I have given some evidence of being a 
friend of the workingman, I must stand here 
and now on the same platform I stood on years 
ago. lam for Christian socialism and against 
atheistic socialism. I am for the institutions of 
Lasalle, and against those of Karl Marx. 

As to the merits of the Knights of Labor, they 
are great and numerous, In the first place, they 
are asking for boards of arbitration between 
capital and labor. Every one whe has studied 
tae history of conciliatory legislation on this sub- 
ject will know that from the tine of Mr. Mun- 

della’s reforms in England as to arbitration—in 





fact, from the time of the organization of the 


arbitration boards under Napoleon I, in France 
we have had in the world most important evi- 
dences that capital and labor need not settle 
their difficulties in the rough way, by strikes, 
and lock-outs, and cut-throat competition. They 
may do it by persuasion; they may so employ 
arbitration as to establish a sliding scale of 
prices adaptedl to the market. This has been 
done in several places in the iron and coal trade. 
Why cannot it be done in the cotton factories 
here in New England? Another nierit of the 
organizationI am discussing is that it intends 
to protect the young, to secure instruction for 
children, to keep them outof factories until they 
are fifteen or sixteen years of age, and to pro- 
tect also the labor of women. The association 
asks for the organization of a Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in every commonwealtb. 

Wherever workingmen, in their organizations, 
stand up for palpable rights of their own, [ 
mean to stand by such organizations. (Applause. } 
But wherever workingmen’s organizations make 
themeelves tyrannical,either over society at large 
or over workingmen, I am against these organ- 
zations. [Applause.] 





THE LECTURE. 

CHRIST THE WAY, THE TRUTH, AND THE LIFE. 

This is Washington’s birthday. How could 
Wasbington have been so reconciled with Bene- 
dict Arnold tbat the latter could have had peace 
in his presence ? When this traitor was an oid 
man and drawing near to his last days, he often 
expressed regret for his crime against the Amer- 
ican Nation. In the final hours of his life he 
put on the American uniform, which he had 
always kept with him, expressed his remorse for 
his treason, and asked to be regarded as one who 
could not approve opposition to the Republic. 
Was this repentance enough to restore a traitor 
to peece in fellowship with his people, or with a 
man of that balance, justice and tenderness of 
soul which characterized Washington? Was 
Arnold’s learniug to loathe this crime a sufficient 
ground for restoriog him to citizenship in the 
Republic, and treating him es we treat those 
who were always faithful to the causs which 
Washington led? 

It was the plan of Socrates, in discussing 
great ethical questions, always to begin with ex- 
amples from everyday life. Ethical circles 
which gird the universe g) also through trivial 
details of our experience, and if we can measure 
an arcin acircle anywhere, we can draw tke 
whole circumference. 

Will human Jaw, will the public consci. nce, 
justify the assertion that mere repentance ou 
the part of a traitor is sufficient ground for 
his restoration to the favor of the Government 
he has betrayed? 

History and human nature answer this ques- 
tion unhesitating:y in the negative. 

We live under a Government to which we have 
all been traitors. It is a Government of infiuvi 0 
excellence. It is a Government which our con- 
sciences always suppurt. The factof our trea- 
son we do not deny to ourselves. 

Ia repentance alone a sufficient ground for 
justification before God? Has the human race 
believed that it is? What have nations and 
ages done to indicate an opinion on this high 
matter? 

Voltaire used to say that no religion had ever 
existed for any great length of time among any 
great multitude of people, without sacrifices. 
More widely spread than belief in the knowledge 
of God, more widely than faith in immortality, is 
the practice of sacrifices used as propitiations. 
This is a circumstance that can be explained, aa 
I think, only by the natural operati. ns of con- 
science. You may say that some light of revela- 
tion was received by various nations, and tbat 
the sacrifices which pagan religions have made 
so emphatic were stray beams surviving an 
eclipse of some one original religion of man- 
kind. But the persistence of sacrifices, the 
breadth over which they have been spread 
among false religions, are such that, in spite of 
the extent to which the theory of imitation or 
tradition may be applied, we must say that a 
constitutional tendency of man’s aature leads 

him to feel that mere reform 13 not enough to 
make atonement before an offemded God; and 
that the conscience cries out for something 
more than mere sorrow for sin as a basis of 
peace between the offender and the God against 
whom he has rebelled. 

To show that lam not taking extreme ground, 
allow me to read a brief passage which ought 
to be well known to all theological students, 
from “Orthodoxy : Its Truths and Its Errors,” by 
Dr. Clarke. He does not defend that doctrine 
of the Atonement which commands my alle- 
giance in heart and mind. Hs holds whatI 
regard as a fragmentary view of scriptural and 
scientific truth as to sacrifice and propitiation ; 
but heis entirely Gistinct on the vital point of 
the ineradicable instinots of conscience as to 
the conditions of the pardon of treason, 

“« There is 4 difficul y in believing that we can de 
forgiven. The difficulty is in conscience. To say 
there is no difficulty will not removeit. To say that 
repentance and good works are enough will not re- 
move it. To say that God is merciful will not re- 
move it; for the difficulty lies in the conscience, 
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God, au injury to the moral universe, an injury to 
ourselves. . . . The inward voice of conscience 
is always saying that God ought not to forgive ug 
without some reparation made for the injury done 
to himself, to the universe, and to ourselves,” (P. 
248.) 

The natural laws of conscience are unalter. 
able and inexorable. 

We begin, then, our discussion of the Atone- 
ment by emphasizing as completely indisputa- 
ble the fact that mere repentance is not enough 
to bring a traitor to peace in fellowship with 
the king against whom he has rebelled. Great 
natural Jaws of conscience demand more than 
this and will forever demand more. 

We are sure that the pastis irreversible. It 
is a fact, guaranteed by self-evident truth, that 
what once has been will always lie behind us, a 
record that we must face. The supreme question 
of ethical science as well as of the Scriptures is 
bow can we be reconciled, how can we have 
peace with this portion of our unescapable en- 
vironment—the record of guilt in the irreversi- 
ble past. 

As long as we refuse to repent, so Jong, of our 
own choice, we shall stay out of Heaven. As Mil- 
ton’s Satan said: 

* All good to me is bane: 

In Heaven much worse would be my state.” 

But even if I were to love what God loves, and 
hate what God hates, and bave behind me a 
record of guilt uncovered, Heaven could not be 
a place of happiness to me. 

You are interested in great philosophical and 
scientific questions. You feel that our age is an 
enlightened and progressive one. How far have 
we advanced in answering this the most vital 
of all questions: Ou what grounds may main 
be sure that he is delivered from the guilt as 
well as rrom the love of sin? My contention is 
that no answer less serious or full than the ore 
Christianity gives to this inquiry can be justi- 
tied at the bar of reason or conscience. 

Christ our Lord is the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life, not merely because he is a man at his 
climax. 

It must, indeed, be conceded, that creation 
will somewhcra show us a perfect soul. There 
is in every human heart a faculty which whis- 
pera “thou oughtest” ; but except once there bas 
never appeared on the earth a soul which has 
answered to that whisper, every time it has been 
heard, ‘I will.” Mankind answer **I will not ” 
when God whispers ‘‘ Ye ought.” There has ap- 
peared once, and but once, on the earth a rin- 
less life. Using now the conclusions we reached 
here last year, I maintain that the lowest 
ground any intelligent man can take is that 
in Christ appeared at least a perfect man. 
You say that this is enough; he was the way as 
an example, he was the truth as an example, 
he was the life as an example. Now, God for- 
bid that [ should underrate this portion of the 
redemptive system. God forbid that I should 
deny that creation ir imperfect uutil Christ ap- 
pears. I donot hold thas he 1s the result of de- 
velopment, and that he was no more than a man 
wuld be who should come into perfect harmony 
with his conscience. He wss, doubtless, in all 
points tempted as we are, but without sin. He 
needed no repentance. He was sinless from the 
first. Christ poesessed not ovly more of the 
Holy Spirit than any human being, but 
possessed it in a different way. It isa part of 
Lotze’s moral philosophy that Chrisi’s nature was 
unique, and that he differed from man in the 
kind, and not merely in the degree, of his union 
with God. 

Look at Christ as an example, contemplate 
him as an illustcation of the perfection of human 
nature, and you will be convinced of sin. You 
do not properly revere Christ, as the ideal of 
humanity, uvless you revere in him the God 
whom he worship<d. 

Pascal used to carry about with him, it is said, 
a paper on which was written these brokeu 
words: ** God of Abraham, of [saac and Jacob ; 
not of philosophersand the learned. Certainty, 
certainty. Feeling, feeling. Joy, peace. God of 
Jesus Christ” ; and the last words were “ gran- 
deur of the human soul.” 

There is a famous Jewish proverb which says 
the secret of man is the secret of the Messiah. 
Prof. H. B. Smitb, citing this proverb in bis 
Theology, insists that we do not know what our 
own natures are capable of, except as we study 
Christ as the perfection of humanity ; we do not 
know what perfection of obedience to God re- 
quires, except as we study such obedience in 
Corist. We cannot follow the maxim ‘‘ Know 
thyself,” except in contrasting ourselves with 
Christ. We know through Christ the misery 
and the guilt of sia. 

What did Christ teach as to the fact and the 
theory of the Atonement? This question is sus- 
ceptible of a clear and authoritative answer, 
Christ is a revelation. His inspiration as @& 
teacher sent from God no sane man ought to 
doubt. Did he or did he not teach the necessity 
of sacrifice, ransom, propitiation? He taught the 
necessity of repentance and the New Birth. Did 
he think that these alone are enough to secure 
the peace of asoul? Only a few careless student 
of Scripture have thought that he did so. 

The prodigal son rose, returned to his father, 
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of the prodigal son says nothing of an Atone. 
ment. But those who cite this parable, and 
nothing else, illustrate the mischief of a frag- 
mentary use of the Scriptures. He who uttered 
this parable of the prodigal son said also: ** The 
Son of Man came to give his life a rausom for 
many.” (Math. xx, 23.) He who illustrated the 
tenderness of a father toward a returned prodi. 
gal by this matchless parable, is the one who 
said: ‘‘ This is my blood shed for many, for the 
remission of sins.” (Math. xxvi, 28.) 

We read in the instraction of the Holy Word 
that ‘‘ He suffered for our sinus, the just for the 
unjust”; “he was sacrificed for us”; ‘ he was 
made sin for us”; ‘he made bis soul an offering 
for sin”; “‘ he put away sin by the sacrifice of 
himself” ; “by one offering he hath perfected for- 
ever them that are sanctified” ; ** he is the pro- 
pitiation for our sins, and not for ours only,but 
also for the sins of the whole world”; ‘* he hath 
reconciled us to God by his blood”; ‘*he gave 
bis life a ransom for many”; “he redeemed us 
to God by his own blood’’; * his blood was shed 
for many for the remission of sins’’; “‘he hath 
washed us from our sins in his own blood”; 
‘“‘his blood cleanseth trom all sin”; ‘* we are 
justitied freely by God’s grace through the re- 
demption that is in Christ Jesns” ; **God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not 
reckoning unto them their trespasses” ; ‘* Chris, 
purchased us from the curse of the law, having 
become a curse for us.” 

It is futile to say that all these passages are 
more or less figurative. So is nearly all lan- 
guage. Sir William Hamilton showed that most 
of the apparently literal terms used in logical 
discussions are faded metapbors. There are 
certain unmistakable thoughts conveyed in these 
sacred texts, and they are that the Atonement 
made by Christ for the sins of men is a ransom, 
a propitiation, a sacrifice. 

At a recent church congress in America, Canon 
Farrar, after citing these passages, said : 

“All these statements of Scripture, which de- 
clare the fact of the Atonement and the reconcilia- 
tion of man to God, we steadfastly believe.” 

But he goes on to say: 

“No theory of the Atonement ever formulated 
has been accepted by tie Universal Church, or can 
put forth the slightest claim to Catholicity.” (‘ Re- 
port of the Tenth Congress of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church,” pp. 40 and 41.) 

My conviction is that the facts represented in 
these scriptural declarations are a theory of the 
Atonement [applause] broad enough to make it 
Certain that it is a sacrifice. As Henry B. Smith 
has said, and the language goes to the heart of 
much recent discussion: **The very nature and 
essence of the sufferings and death of Christ is 
that they are an expiation for ein. This is the 
very idea of a sacrifice. It is its exhaustive 
definition. It is the thing itself, and not a de- 
duction or inference from it. This is the fact 
and pot a thevry about it.” (H. B. Smith 
“System of Curistian Theology,” p. 455.) . 

Let us be careful, in making theology Christo- 
centric, to adopt Christ’s own theory concerning 
the Atonenent, and the whole of that theory, 
and to speak in his language concerning it; for 
nothing less will cover the facts. If you will do 
that, I will not ask from you assent to any other 
creed on this lo/tiest of all themes. Heaven fortnd 
that I should go so far as to call upon those who 
are in the infancy of their religious training and 
Christian experience to give assent to detailed 
Metaphysical systems. ‘That is not the demand 
of preachers of any denomination. But we think 
it utterly unsafe for you to drop below scriptural 
language, or to believe less on this subject than 
Christ himself taught. 

What, then, must we say are the principles by 
which we are to arrive at a sound theory as to 
the nature of the Aionement? 

1. A sound theory as to the nature of the 
Atonement must be true to all the facts of con- 
science, 

2. It must be true to all the facts of Scripture, 

8. It must not be tritheistic, 

4, It must be justified by its fruits in univer- 
sal Christian experience. 

5. It must exhibit the Atonement in harmony 
With other accepted facts of revelation and of 
science, 

Taking these as tests, what are we to think of 
the moral-infinence theory of the Atonement? 

A truth i310 it, no doubt; but a truth which 
is not the whole truth becomesa most mischiev- 
ous untruth, if it be taken as the whole truth. 
[Applause.}] My reverence for the memory of 
Horace Bushnell is greatly increased by the fact 
that, in revising his earlier work on “The Vicari- 
ous Sacrifice,” in which he had defended the 
moral influence theory of the Atonement, he says: 
“ T asserted a propitiation before, but accounted 
for the word as one by which the disciple ob- 
jectivizes his own feelings, conceiving that God 
himself is representatively mitigated or become 
Propitions, because he is himself inwardly 
reconciled to God. Instead of this, J now as- 
seri a real propitiation of God, finding it in evi- 
dence froin the propitiation we instinctively make 
ourselves when we heartily forgive.” (‘* The 
Vicarious Sacrifice,” Vol. II, p. 14.) “So far from 
ite being an absurd thing to speak of a propi- 

as the necessary precondition of forgive- 
¥#49, D0 human creature will ever keep himeel 





reconciled to his kind without finding bow in 
some of its degrees to practice it.” (Ibid., p. 49.) 
Busbnell’s theory of propitiation bas been 
often shown to be far from scriptural or scien- 
titic. In spite of making these concessions, he 
calls himself yet a defender of the moral infla- 
ence theory: but in these final words he has so 
changed his theory that it is in his hands a very 
different thing from what it isin many of the 
echoes of his first volume. Not a few young men 
are preashing, as if by the authority of Horace 
Bushne!!, what Horace Bushnell himself, in 
these passages, has really canceled once for all. 

The moral influence of the Atonement—what 
isit? Anything in the Atonement that leads 
us to behold the enormity of our guilt, the 
glory of the divine holiness, and the divine 
readiness to pardon sin on repentance. What 
can show us this more than such a doctrine of 
the Atonement as our Lord himself taught, of a 
ransom, & propitiation, a sacrifice, a vicarious 
substitution? They who say we want nothing 
of propitiation and sacrifice, and need only the 
moral influence of the Atonement, are like those 
who say ‘‘Cut down the tree; all we want 
is its shade.” The supreme wealth of moral 
influence of the Atonement can be the result 
only of such a presentation of it as our Lord 
himself made. 

What results do we reach when we apply 
these tests to the position *that we are to have 
no theory about the Atonement, but should 
take simply the fact from revelation, and make 
no attempt to understand its relations to other 
facte? 

Is it to be true to all the facts of Scripture to 
have no theory about the nature of the Atone- 
ment? Is this to be true to al/ the facts of 
conscience? Is it a pusition justified by uni- 
versal Christian experience? Is agnosticism, 
on this, the most momentous of all themes, 
at all harmonious with the dictates of com- 
mon sense, a8 enlightened either by a study 
of the Scriptures or by an investigation of 
Church history, or by deep knowledge of the 
ethical wants of human nature? [ hold that 
he who has no theory on this matter, and con- 
siders himself in harmony with Scripture and 
ethical science, is strangely and colossally mis- 
taken. 

And what of the theory that represents the 
divine wrath as launched against the Son, and 
would lead the thoughtless to regard cne indi- 
vidual in a tritheistic Trinity as angry with an- 
other individual? We must all say of this, that it 
is contrary to the facts of Scripture. We must 
not so present our doctrine of the Trinity, nor 
our doctrine of the Atonement, as to give either 
a tritheistic character. Undoubtedly many who 
regard themselves as orthodox are, in their im- 
aginations, worshipers of three separate Gods, 
Even the doctrine of the Atonement has been 
sometimes presented in me«re caricature to or- 
thodox congregations. Let us apply then our 
tests to all theories that we have ourselves held, 
and deliver ourselves from every tritheistic 
taint, when presenting to our own minds, or to 
others, either the doctrine of the Trinity or 
that of the Atonement. 

What is, then, a sound description of the 
Atonement, according to the average theologic- 
al inculcation? 

An American and an English definition of 
recent date I place side by side, to show the 
harmony of thought between them, 

1. Here is a definition which, I have reason to 
believe, is approved by New England theology: 


“The Atonement is that sacrifice of the God-man 
which forms the sole ground on which God is justi- 
fied and satisfied, and the chief motive by which he 
is actuated, and the chief meaus which he uses in 
directiy blessing man.” 

I might spend hours in expanding and ex- 
plaining this definition ; but the object of a lec- 
ture here is to present thought suggestively 
and not exhaustively. 

Propitiation, I may define, in accordance with 
high authority, as that sacrifice of the God-man 
which involves the sole ground on which God is 
justified and satisfied, and the chief motive by 
which he is actuated in directly blessing sinners, 

2. A work by Dr. R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, 
on the Atonement has recently passed through 
nine editions in England. This fact is so signif- 
icant a sign of the tendency of currents of seri- 
ous thought that I beg you to notice how well 
the definitions this authority gives agree with 
the five teste I have named. 

‘The death of Christ,” says Dr. Dale, *‘ is the ob- 
jective ground on which the sins of men are re- 
mitted, because in his submission to the awful pen- 
alty of sin, in order te preserve or to restore our re- 
lations to the Father, through him, there was a rev~ 
elation of the righteousness of God, which must 
otherwise have been revealed in the infliction of the 
penalties of sin on the humanrace. He endured 
the penalty instead of inflicting it. . . . The 
death of Christ did not merely manifest the iafinite 
mercy of God, but really effected reconciliation be- 
tween God and man. I believe that tie conception 
of the nature of the Atonement which is contained 
in these propositions, accounts, and accounts natu- 
rally, for all the various expressions which are used 
by our Lord himse/f and his apostles in describing 
the unique character and the unique effects of his 
death. Further, I believe that this conception justi- 





fies those representations of the death of Chyist, the 


substantial trath of which receives strong confirma- 
tion from their general acceptance by the Christian 
Church during eighteen centuries. . . . The 
death of Christ may be described as an expiation fur 
sin; for it was a divine act which renders the pun- 
ishment of sin unnecessary. . . it was a vica- 
rious death, It was a representative death. 
It may be described as aransom. It was a satisfac- 
tion to the rig iteousness of God. I: was a sacrifice 
for sin. It was a propitiation for sin.”—(**The 
Atonement,” by R. W. Dale, p. 431—436.) 


Sound scholarship in theology repudiates the 
idea that personal demerit can be transferred 
from one individual to another. And yet Mar- 
tineau and Clarke and multitudes not as cau. 
tious as these acute writers, regard it as a self- 
contradiction in orthodoxy to say that guilt 
can be removed from one individual and put 
upon another. Guilt, in the sense of liability 
to suffer to maintain the honor ofa violated 
law, can be transferred ; but guilt, in the sense 
of personal demerit, is not transferred; and no 
one of sound ideas teaches that it can be. 

No parallel can be drawn between human gov- 
ernment in all its parts and the divine govern- 
ment. Every illustration is imperfect in many 
points; but on one point an illustration can be 
given that may be of value If Washington had 
voluntarily submitted to imprisonment for 
some years a8 an utonement for Benedict 
Arnold ; if Washington had bared his own shoul- 
ders to receive stripes in chas!isement, to ex- 
hibit his regard for public and righteous law, 
and to maintain its honor ; if, after taese actions 
on the part of Washington, Arnold had been 
brought into Washington’s presence, these de- 
cisive exhibitions on Washington’s part of the 
honor for the law and of the spirit of self-sacrifice 
and forgiveness, would have placed Arnold upon 
anew level, that he never could have attained by 
his own repentance. Arnold’s demerit would not 
have been transferred to Washington. It would 
remain forever true that Arnold was a traitor. 
But, if sucn had been the law of the Republic, 
that one person could, by his own choice re- 
ceive chastisement in place of the punishment 
due to another, we might have found the whole 
nation melted by this chastisement vicaricusly 
endured in the placesof Arnold’s punishment. 
We migh: have found the ages melted by it. We 
might have found Arnold melted by it, and re- 
stored to loyalty by seeing his ruier become in a 
sense his redeemer. If Arnold were thus restored, 
the propitiation would not be effective without 
deeds of loyalty on his part. He would not be 
saved without good works; but he would not be 
saved by good works, but solely by c.emency and 
grace. 

In a sense here most inadequately suggested, 
our guilt has been transferred to Another. It 
is by looking on Him who has made the trans- 
ference that we are melted, lifted out of a 
life of sin, by seeing that a way has been 
provided to aeliver us from the guilt of it. 
This is the mystery and glory of Christian- 
ity asa philosophy, that it does not teach us, 
as Piato and Seneca did, to lift ourselves unaided 
out of the love of sin; does not instruct us to 
study the dignity of human nature, and so rise 
above the love of sin. It teaches us to behold 
our Ruler as cur Redeemer; and when we see 
him as Saviour, we are so melted as to be made 
glad to take him as Lord. 

Have I given a perfect theory of the Atone- 
ment ? By no means. But I have insisted on 
our having as large a theory concerning it as 
was taught by Him who was and is, and ever- 
more is to be, the Way, the Truth, the Life, 

I profess to be dazzled by Chris:ianity as an 
etbical sys'em ; as the way, the truth, the life in 
the stupendous necessity of our deliverance from 
the love of sin and the guilt of it. AndI tind 
every system of thought that contains less than 
Christianity utterly inadequate to meet the cry of 
man for this double deliverance. It is only full- 
orbed Christianity with an Atonement in it,such 
as our Lord himself taught us has been made, 
that matches the lock of human need. This key 
turns in that lock. It appears certain that He 
who made the lock made the key. 

Let us, therefore, agree with those who say 
that the ultimate ground of the Atonement is 
not the justice but the love of God; and that 
the Atonement is not in order that God might 
be moved by it, but because he was so moved. 

Let us be careful to teach that there is no 
effective propitiation apart from repentance and 
faith ; and that personal demerit was not trans- 
ferred from us to Christ, but only our liability 
to suffer to maintain the honor of a violated 
law. 

Let us affirm, with the Scriptures, that the 
blood of Christ as the expression, synonym, and 
consummation of his sacrifice and propitiation, 
is our hope and only hope. 





Tue Empress of Austria used to cail her- 
self the most beautiful sovereign in Europe, 
which was not saying much, nor in fact, nearly 
enough ; for the Empresa, before her ill-health 
began, was really a very beautiful woman. At 
present, the Queen of Servia claims the palm 
for loveliness among the royal ladies of the Con- 
tinent. Her ascendency over her husband, King 
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Biblical Research, 


AN INTERPOLATION IN THE 
DIDACHE. 


BY PROF. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD, D.D. 


Tue majority of English-speaking students of 
the ** Teaching of the Apostles” unite with such 
German scholars as Zabn, Funk, Bickell. and 
Langen, and most French critics, in believing 
that Barnabas drew from ‘‘ The Teaching,” and 
not vice versa. It is one of the consequences of 
this opinion, though it has been insufficiently 
recognjzed, that Barnabas becomes an important 
witness for the text of “The Teaching.” The 
fragment of a Latin version, which Dr. von 
Gebhardt was so fortunate as to discover, 
proves to present a text far closer to Barnabas 
than to the form of text given in the Bryennios 
Manuscript. On scrutiny, it is discovered that 
much the same type of text underlies the Apos- 
tolical Canons. On the other band, the text 
that underlies tue Apostolical Constitutions 
follows more closely that given in the Bryennios 
Manuscript. It is evident, on a sharp examina- 
tion of the phenomena, that we must recognize 
the two facts: (1) That we hive a tolerably 
rich apparatus for the textual criticism of the 
early chapters of ** The Teaching,” and (2) that 
our witnesses divide themselves into two sets, 
representing variant recensions; on the one side, 
the Bryennios Manuscript and the Apostolical 
Constitutions ; on the other, the Latin transla- 
tion, Barnabas, and the Canons, 

The second of these recensions is the most 
anciently attested. This does not prove it to 
be the best. But it throws a certain presump- 
tion in its favor, which needs only the support 
of internal evidence to rise very high. Unfor- 
tunately, the attestation of the various readings 
does not often divide itself according to the 
cleavage of these classes— owing to mixture be- 
tween Barnabas and the Canons, the #mall ex- 
tent of the Latin version, and the scattered tes- 
timony of Barnabas. But there is one import- 
ant reading where the two classes are directly 
arrayed against one another, and which it will 
repay us to test by internal evidence, 

The whole section from the words, “ Bless 
these that curse you,” in I, 8 (line 10 of Hitch- 
cock and Brown) to the words ** But the second 
commandment of the teaching” m II, 1 (line 
35), inclusive, are omitted by one whole recen- 
sion and inserted by the other. Neither in the 
Latin, nor in the Canons, nor in Barnabas is 
there any trace of it, On the other hand large 
part of it appears duly in the ** Constitutions,” 
and quotation is made from it by Clement of 
Alexandria (“‘ Frag. ex Nicete Catena,” in 
Matt, v, 42), Hermas (*‘‘ Mandate,” II, 4—6.) 
and Johannes Climacus (** Migne,” Vol. 88, p. 
10 sq.). Which transmission seems to represent 
the original text in this case? 

That there are internal difficulties in the pas- 
sage may be taken as evinced by the fact that 
Krawutzcky in 1882 declared it an interpolation 
into the original text of the “Two Ways,” 
which was moreover badly placed by the inter- 
polator, not at the end of the discusrion of the 
way of life, where the disposition of the treatise 
might have made room for it, but at the begin- 
ning, where it violently bresks in upon the 
arrangement of the treatise. Taking a hint 
from this acute remark of Krawutzcky’s, we 
observe on considering the text of the Didache : 

1, The presence of this section sharply and 
seriously interrupts the otherwise logically and 
admirably arranged sequence of thought. The 
neatnese and logical correctness of the arrange- 
ment of the Didache has been noted by all its 
editors, Harnack says that it surpassesall other 
early Christian writings in this respect. At this 
point only is the smooth flow broken. But that 
a real logical difficulty exists here is sufficiently 
proved by the vain efforts which have been 
made to give this section a plausible treatment 
in the analysis of the treatise. Bryennios hesi- 
tates between two views: Whether to regard it 
as containing commandments growing out of 
love to God, while the next section contains 
those that spring from love to our neighbor, or 
as equivalent to the mandate, “Do the good,” 
while the next section ia equivalent to the comple- 
mentary requirement : ‘‘Abstain from evil !” Har- 
nack practically adopts the former view, and ar- 
gues that the primitive conception always classed 
such duties as are here named under the rubric 
of love to God, This may be doubted; but in 
any event Krawuztcky’s criticisms (Tiibingen 
«‘ Theolog. Quartalschrift,” 1884, IV, p. 560 sq.) ape 
pear well-grounded and destructive. The sub- 
sequent section of the treatise (II,1, sq.) does 
not confine itself to the réle assigned to it by 
either author ; but busies itself not only with the 
evil that we must abstain from, but also with 
the good that we must do; not only with the 
lower duties that man owes to man as man, but 
with those higher duties that he is to honor 
God by fulfilling to his fellow, such as I, 8 8q. 
contain. It is a fact, therefore, that, although a 
part of a remarkably well-ordered treatise, this 
section will not submit te be included in that 
order, 
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contents of this section is repea‘ed eleewhere in 
the treatise (1V, 5—8. lines §6sq.) and there the 
matter is ‘ogically in its proper place. The pos- 
itive commands of the ** Way of Life” begin 
apparently at ITI, 7 (line 69) and end at IV, 11 
(line 104) ; and divide themselves into (1) Duties 
to one's self (persopal duties of temper), III, 7— 
10 ;(2) Duties to the church (to the church teach- 
ers, the churchmembers, the church unity), IV, 
1—4; (3) Duties to the poor, 1V, 5—8, and (4 
Duties to the household (of paren's to cbildren, 
of masters to servants, of servants to masters) 
IV, 9—11. In the midst of this series of posi- 
tive duties, the duty of charity has its logical 
place; whereas, at the beginning of the treatise 
it is out of place, and disturbing in the extreme. 
It is a fact, therefore, that the section under 
discussion repeats out cf place what is well said 
in its proper place. 

8. We may even go further: in repeating it 
mers and almost contradicts, nay, scarcely 
saves itself from contradicting itself. All the 
commentators recognize the superiority of IV, 
5—8 to I, 5—6, and the contradiction be’ ween 
the most natural explanation of I, 6 and IV, 7, 
or even I, 5, has Jed the best of them to ques- 
tion whetber some interpolation of greater or 
less extent may not have been euffered here, 

4, The manner of the section I, 8-6 is di:fer- 
ent from tbat of the rest of the treatise. The way 
Scripture is used; the curious little additions 
that are made to it, euch as “fur he is guilt- 
less,” ** as indeed thon canst not’; the adduc- 
tion as Scripture of an apocryphal sentence; the 
general lack of clear wording through it—all 
difference it from the rest of the Didache, 

5. This may be stretched a little further: the 
very Scripture that is used, so to speak, is differ- 
ent from that of the restof the book. Tbe Gospels 
are quoted more than a score of times elsewhere 
and some four times here: and it is from the 
phenomena of these four cases that Harnack is 
Jed to doubt whether the author of the Didache 
quoted directly from our Gosp-ls, Out of the 
nioeteen clear quotations from the rest of the 
book, he declares that fifteen of them certaioly 
come from our Matthew, while the others would 
raise no doubt that Matthew and Luke lay at the 
bas2 of them also, 10 the absence of those from 
this section. The quotations from this section 

re certainly different from those elsewhere in 
manner, and they appear to me to render 1+ 
probable that while the autbor of the Didache 
used our gospels as we now have them, the 
author of this section uscd Tatian’s ** Dialessa- 
ron,” a8 auy one will suspect who will compare 
Tatian (§17) with the quotations of our verses 
8 and 4 (lines 10, sq.). 

6. Toe way in which this section is introduced 
and closed raises duubts as to its genuine ness, 
It is inserted between two headings, openiog 
with the words, *‘ But of these words the teach- 
ing is this,” and closing witb, ** But the second 
commandment of the teaching,” which does duty 
for the heading of the succeeding section. The 
first of these sentences is confined, therefore, as 
a heading to our present section, It will be ob- 
served, however, tbat it promises the teacbing 
of both the ** words” given above it, including 
that which ¢pjoived love to our neighbor as well 
as that that evjoined love to God; or, if only 
one, the former of these certainly, not the lat- 
ter. On the other hand, the second heading 
commits the author of it to the theory that what 
had gone before was a development of the com- 
mand to love God, while all that was to follow 
was to belong to the ‘‘second” command—to love 
our neighbor. There is confusion here. And 
the appearance is very strong that originally tue 
first heading stood where the second now stands, 
but tnat the insertion of the intermediate sec- 
tion forced the interpolator to invent a new 
headivg bere, and what he has given us is the 
awkwardly fittiog one of LI, 1(lne 35). 

7. Finally, we way urge the first consideration 
offered in a more posi ive form: the admirably 
logical flow of the thought which resul's from 
leaving out this section is an argument for its 
omission, Everything then falls into its place, 
and the section on the Two Ways exhibits the 
following strongly concatenated analysis: 

I, The Introduction of the Whole I, 1, 

II. The Way ot Life I. 2—IV, 14. 

1. Introduciion I, 2 (Statement of the Way of 
Life). 

2. Nega‘ive development of the duties of the 
Way of Life, IL, 2—ITl, 6. 

A. Negative Commandments of the Way of 
Life, 11, 2—II, 7. 

B. * What is forbidden in these Command- 
ments,” (10 the senre of the questions in the 
‘* Wes*mipster Catechism”) III, 1—6. 

8. Positive Commanaments of the Way of Life, 
Ill, 7—IV, 14. 

4. Concluding Exhortations, IV, 12—14. 

III. Toe Way of Deatb, V, I—2. 

1V. Concluding Exhortations, VI, 1—3. 

Certainly the treatise so viewed deserves the 
high praises of its edi'ors. 

8. Transcriptional evidence in such a case is 
ambiguous, but it may be s»f ly declared that 
the omission of sucha section from one whole 
class of documents is barder to account for 
than its insertion editorially. The reasuns as- 
signed by Harnack for its omission by 
the author of the Canons are, of 


course, inoperative now that we know it to have 
been absent from the whole type of text that the 
Canons are based on. Von Gebhardt’s conjec. 
ture, that a leaf may have failen out from an 
early exemplar, the parent of this whole recen- 
sion, is poesible, but not probable. inssmuch as 
(1, to pat this section on one leaf necessitates the 
assumption that the treatise began in the mid- 
dle of a page, instead of at the top of one, and 
(2) the intrinsic internal evidence throws doubt 
on its genuineness, It seems, indeed, almost 
impossible to account for the omission of such 
a section if it originally formed a part of the 
treatise, while the feeling that the ethical teach- 
ing of the treatise fell short of the perfection de- 
manded by Jesus may have easily induced an 
editor to insert such a section, or at least to 
write it correctively on the margin, whence it 
wceuld easily Sind its way into the text. 

This internal evidence seems to me sufficient 
to raise grave doubts against this section by 
itself considered. And when we remember that 
it is corroborated by the absence of the section 
from one of the two forms of the text that have 
been transmitted to us, two results appear to 
follow with very great probability; (1.) This 
section is an int rpolation into the original Di- 
dache, (2.) The recension of the Didachs 
represented by the Latin version, Barnabas and 
the Canons, gives in this case the purest trans- 
mission. 

The age of the interpolation is set as in the 
first half of the secoud century by its quotation 
in Hermas and Clement of Alexandria, al- 
though the latter portion of it (including the 
quotation from an apocryphal source in I, 6) is 
found nowhere but in the Bryennios MS., and 
may be a still later addition. The place where 
the interpola‘ing was done is hinted at in i s ap- 
parent ure of **Tatisn’s Harmony.” These are but 
two out of many indications that canrot be here 
stated, which lead me to susp<ct that the origi 
nal Didache was made in the late first century 
in Egypt. and has been preserv:d to usin an 
Egypto Gentile travemission (Barnabas, the 
Canons, the Latin translation, Lactantius) 
and in a Judaeo Syriac travsmission (the Bry- 
ennios MS. and the Constitu ions), The true 
text is to be sought in neither form; but in 
both. ‘ 

ALLEGHENY, PENN. 
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Amone the Apochrypha the Bookof Judith ba 
ever been considered a crux, and Christian 
scholars bave never been a unit asto its char- 
acter and correct iterpretation. The histor- 
ical interpretation bas so far found the most 
advocates, Many bave thought that it referred 
to some historical evevts in the days of Manasseh 
or Josiab, and, in fact, this view has probably 
found the moet advocates. O hers, like the 
Jewish historian, Herzfeld, claim that it is 
based on a muilitery ¢xpedition of a prince Holo- 
fernes, in thedays of Artaxerxes Ocbus, Volk- 
mar, who has a special liking for the days of 
Bar-cocbeba, interprets it as referring to an ¢x- 
pedi ion in the dsys of the Emoveror Trajan. 
Another method of iuterpretation bas been the 
didactic, which, while not exactly denying to 
the book a historical foundation in actual fact, 
endeavors to flod its great importance in its 
teachings and kkstons. The lesding advocates 
of this view are Luther, Grotius, and others. 
Lately Dr. A. Scholz, a Roman Catholic pro- 
fessor of theology at the University of Wiirz- 
burg, buta scholar who is acquainted with ad- 
vanced Biblical science, and seeks also to ad- 
vance its interests himself, has publisbed a new 
view of the book, interpreting it as a prophecy. 
There is, however, scarcely more than a formal 
difference between the cidactic and the histor- 
ical conception of the book. Scholz thus en- 
deavors to «xplain the Book of Judith, as Merx, 
in 1879, had interpreted the prophecy of God, 
namely, asa sort of apocalypse. So able and 
fair a critic as Dr. Koenig, of Leipzig, while 
expressing his dissent from the views of Schoiz, 
praises his pamphlet as a scholarly and rich 
production, 
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BY PROF. FREDERIC M. BIRD. 


Tue advance of knowledge involves and de- 
pends upon the division and subdivision of 
labor. It is long since arybody could be ex- 
pected to know everything; and in our day a 
man can know thoroughly only some very small 
corner of the vast domain of hterature and 
science. This is the age of specialists and ex- 
perts, The student who wishes to excel] must 
select his p:vuliar field of research, and see that 
it be not to> large ; b: yond that he has to be con- 
tent with superficial information at second or 
twentieth hand, This is the only way to make 
any progress, since life is short and art is loog, 
and very much longer for us than it was for our 
giandfa' hers. 





People sometimes forget this ; like the layman 


who arked a young minister about some ob- 
secure poiat of controversial theology, and, on 
bis confessing ignorance, told bim that it was 
his busivess to know: was he not a clerzyman? 
This critic bad never heard of the royal Vieonese 
librarian, who said that the Emperor of Austria 
had not revenue enough to pay bim for know- 
ing all that was to be known. When Dr. Holmes’s 
party, in “The Poet at the Breakfast Table,” 
visited the eminent entomologist, and questioned 
him about the Coleoptera, he replied; ‘Qh! 
Soandso attends to them, They are entirely 
outside of my province. I ccnfine myself to the 
Lepidoptera. Bugs are too vast a suvject to be 
grasped by a single miud.” (I bave probably 
got this wrong, a8 au outsider naturally would: 
in the uolikely event of bis wanting informa ion 
about insects, be would know where to go, and 
that is evougb.) 

The principle applies no Jess to so humble a 
hobby as Hymnolozy, as to which the learned 
insist that its ology does not and cannot mean 
“science,” since that would bestow a name 100 
Jarge upon a thiog too swall, and since scievce 
deals with the works of Nature and not with the 
works of man. Science or not, Hymnology has, 
witbio the last thirty years, become at least the 
special study of a ep-cial subject, and grown 
large enough to be diviled, One whose attentio» 
is first attracted to it may suppose—tlike our legis. 
lators with their Finance and Political Economy 
—thatitcan be mastered ia a fortaght or so; 
but those of us who have been interested in the 
matter for years koow that it will take them 
some time yet to cover all tbe old facts, not to 
speak of catching up with the new ones 
that are constantly coming into view. Asan 
English entbusiast wrote, apropos of two or 
tbree hymns which be had traced a few years 
back of the dates previously eet to them, and 
connected with initials if not with nemes: 
** How vast a field is this, when a single explorer, 
witbin a few months, can make such discov- 
eries?” 

Said a visitor, a few days ago: ‘* Of course 
your books are in many lavgnages.” Not at all. 
The few in other tongues than the vernacular 
do not count, Englisb bymns alone are enough 
to occupy one map, if be bad nothing else to do, 
And even they may well be parceled out. In 
Mr. Julian’s forthcoming Dictionary there are 
articles oun Buiptist Hymuody, Congregational 
Hymnody. etc., by members of those bodies, who 
had peculiar oppertunities and motives for mas- 
teripg each bis own topic. The immense quan- 
tity of very rcent Anglican bymps, as to which 
we in this couptry have such 1mperfect means of 
information, will doubtless be handled with in- 
timate and kindred knowledge. Foreign avd 
ancient hymns are turn d over to specialists 
there; the Latin to a gentleman whom I do 
not kaow, and the German to the Rev. J. M. 
Mearns, who gives the resuits, perfectly meth- 
odized, of exbaustive research ; he seems to have 
on bis list every sacred sopg toat has been 
printed in Germany, ant every English version 
of the same, whether ever in use or not, If na- 
tive English hymns were treated in the same 
way, the Dictionary would make not one big 
book, but a shelf fuil. 

With us, Dr, Schaff has probably a pretty full 
and accurate knowiedge of German hymus, 
though it can be but one among the many ac- 
complishments of a very busy man. Inquiries 
that come to m;are usually passed on to Dr. B, 
M. Scnmucker, of Potsstown, Pa. Without 
professing to be an expert in this branch, he 
knows much more about it than I do. Latin 
hymns, at least the medimval ones, have been 
made his own province by the Rev. 8. W. Duf- 
field, whose articles, printed in the 8S, 8. Times 
and other papers, will soon appear in perma- 
nent fourm. His researches are very bold and 
briluant, and some of their results are hkely to 
stultify his conservative predecessors in this 
fi-ld, and to win him emiaent reputa‘ion in a 
sphere hitherto nearly monopolized (in Eng- 
lish literature) bv Dr. Neale. 

Amecricsn byrans received no serious attention 
from apy quarter till they were taken up in 
these cclumns, five or six years ago. I have 
lately begun ® much more extended hst, which 
aims to include every lyric of bome ongin that 
has appeared in anv reputable coliection. (Not 
to alarm my readers undaly, it may be well to 
add that ‘his is intended for private edification.) 
It will take the leisure of years to complete this 
catalogue, and to gather (or fail to gather) the 
most rudimentary information about some 

scores or hundreds of the ebscure authors; and 
when it is done it will interest very few people, 
Even this field would admit ot division. I have 
been trying to find somebody who bad made, or 
would make, a “department” or specialty of the 
** Gospel Hymns” and their innumerable con- 
geners. The study ought to be’a labor of love, 
which just here (perbaps through weakvess of 
faith aud patience) to me it is not. { judge we 
have abou: 4.000 prets of this kind in the fieid, 
who have produced, perbaps, 50 000 lvrics— 
Fanny Crosby alone is responsibl- for over 1,000, 
itis ssid. Ifary of the umerous admirers of 
this sec'ion of sacred literature will tuke itup in 
earnest, I will joyfully resign all claim to it. 
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Sanitary, 
HYGIENE AND ITS TERMS. 


; Tue study of hygieve, altnough so closely al- 
lied to that of medicine, is not to be considered 
as a mere department thereof. Itis far more a 
composite science and art than some imagine, 
Chemistry, pbvsics, engineering, Beology, 
botany and other d: partments of knowledge 
have very intimate relations thereto, While 
some knowledge of anatomy and pbysiology are 
cesential, they are only incidental. It is because 
it is regarded too much asa mere addition that 
most of the text-books that claim to teach by. 
giene are filled, all buta few psges, with anat- 
omy and physiology. However interesting anj 
valuable the knowledge of these way be, it is not 
a knowledge of hygiene. It hasso far come to 
be a science, an art, a study by itself, that we 
need more familiarity with the terms which are 
usedin regard toi, It derives its name not so 
much from the tewple of Hygeia, ss that the 
temple obtained its name from the Greek word 
that means health. Health itself is a generic 
word, from which weslth, welfare, weal, ete., 
are derived. The word sanitary has its ongin 
in the Latin, as the word hygiepve bas in the 
Greek. It were, perhaps, well if the whole of 
line of Juvenal, a part of which is so often a 
motto, were quoted. Itis as follows; “* Pray 
for a sound mind ina sound body, Ask forg 
brave soul unscared by death.” 

We have now come to speak of two great di- 
visions of bygiene—viz.. personal and publie, 
Personal hygiene has to do with that which di- 
rectly concerns the individual. It, therefore, 
examines the body as to its machinery avo tunc- 
tions, so far as pecessary to inform us as to the 
laws under which it operates, It inqvires inio 
surroundings, in order to fiad vut how far these 
accord witb the coudiiions which the body re- 
quires. When it sees 1ucongrui y or want of 
adjustment, it inquires what remedies there are 
therefor, or how far there can be improvement. 
It unable to secure this, it provides fur removal 
or for protection. Some of the terns used as 10 
disease are not sufficiently definite. Thus mavy 
speak of contsgious aud ipfec'ious diseas 3 as if 
the two terms; were distinct or both were needed 
in order to include what all mean by communi- 
cable or transmissible oiseases, 

Writers are now coming to use the word jp. 
fectious to designate that class or order of gig. 
ease which is communicable. Then we are abi 
to specily by terms in what way tbe infectious 
diseases are communicable. ‘Thus such as arise 
within the system, and have nv known outside 
source of origin, tre called contagious. Such 
are measles and scarlet fever. 

Others are dtrived from without, and cause 
disease without being themselves reproduced. 
I. is a disease-producing cause, arising outside 
of the body, but not communicable trom the 
body. Such are called masmauc. Malarial dis 
eases,or those derived from marshes or vegetable 
decay, forma large division of these. So not 
only bad air, but bad food and bad water, may 
cause diseases of this class. 

Sometimes we have diseases, which, al- 
though not communicable frum the body, are 
communicable from excretions or secretions afte, 
they have been exposed to ths air for a time, 
Such cholera and typhoid fever are believed to 
be. These are called contagio-miasmatic dis- 
eases, since both the body and ‘he outeide air 
are related thereto. Formerly there was a view 
that diseases of a catching type were largely due 
to some special ferment. Hence the teim zy- 
motic came into use. With our newer views of 
the exciting causes of these diseases, it cun well 
be dispensed with. Whatever may be their re- 
lation as direct causes, we now know that para- 
rites bave mostly to do with such diseases, TLey 
had better be called parasitic then germ dis- 
eases. Of these there are two great divisicns: 
those due to avimal life, and those due 1o low 
forms of vegetable life. Since the gas, zymotic 
or chemical »ypotbesis of disease has been re- 
placed or modified by the parasitic or germ 
hypothesis, we speak of micro-organisms, or of 
disease as dependent on mivute organized par- 
ticles, Pasteur and many others speak of these 
miou’e particuiate forms as microbes or micro- 
bia. lt is not gas or ferment, but life, that 
the first movement toward distase—lower Jives, 
either animal or vegetable, invadiug tne bigber 
1ife, or becoming so interrup’ed or transfurmed 

in their original, conservative intent as to De- 
come the factors of disease. Where there are 
animalcule they are called mucrozoic diseases, 
and where the mioute life is vegetable in its class- 
ification, they are called microphytic. With 
clear views 28 to these terms, many that are used 
might be retired. As to the multitude of para- 
sites or germs that belong to the microzva or 
acimslcu'e varicties, the classic and thorough 
work of Cobbold is « full autbority, Io refer- 
ence to those that belong to the wicrophytes or 

lower kinds of vegetable life the classification 18 
pot so complete. We prefer the arrangement of 
Cbeyue. He divides them ivto four well-marbed 

groups—viz., Bacteria, small oval or slizh ly 

elougated bodis; bacilli, rod-shaped boaies; 





micrococci, little round grains or bodies; and 
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spirochaetae, or spiral bodies. The most usual 
f.rm of growth is by fission, in which the mi- 
crophyte elongates or divides. Growth also oc- 
cura by spores, The rapidity of production is 
euch that these minute lives too often overcome, 
by quantity, the higher lives. It is not only that 
they are abnormal growthe, but the quantity 
clogs the blood-paths, and the changes that take 
place are so rapid, so degraded, and so intense az 
to cause diseaseand death. Millions are pro- 
duced in a few hours, and bunches or colonies 
gatker bere and there in vital parts. As yet, in 
no case save that of anthrax hag indisputable 
causal relation been established. But enough is 
known as to their relationship to disease to have 
led to dérect treatment, with a view of prevent- 
ing the blood and the se2retions from being a 
eulture medium for growths so inimical to bu- 
man life. Whatever will destroy these particles, 
without uafavorab!y affecting human life, has 
an important relation both to the prevention 
and cure of disease. 
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THE MORGAN COLLECTIONS. 


BY MRS. 








SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 
IL 


Ir is hard to know how to begin speaking of 
these collections, so great is their extent, so 
wide is their variety,and so ext’ eme is the inter- 
est of many of their items. The catalogue in- 
cludes 2,628 numb:rs. Two bundred and forty of 
these are pictures, 910 are prints of various kinds, 
300 are objects of Oriental art, and the remainder 
are books and examples of modern European art- 
industry in various departments. Ttesix large 
galleries of the American Art Association are 
crowded full; yet the prints and books cannot 
be shown until the pictures shall have migrated 
to the auc‘ion-room. It is curious to hear, with 
these facts beneath our eyes, that, while the 
owner lived, all her treasures were heaped to- 
gether in a house of ordinary size, where not a 
tithe of them could be seen; where she could 
hardly have known, indeed, where or whata 
tithe of them were. 

It seems but reasonable to conclude that her 
inten'ion was to bequeath them to some public 
institution. If this in truth were the fact, we 
can “erdly enough regret that she left no will, 
and that New Yerk can profit by her lavish col- 
lecting only according as it has been able to 
avail itself of the transient opportunity now 
offered. Certainly it has made the most of tbis, 
Though the admission price bas been double 
that which is customary in our exbibition rooms, 
the crowd has grown greater and greater day by 
day ; and it bas beep all but impossible at times 
to approach the chief objects of interest. 

As far as the pictures are concerned, the col- 
ection is undoubtedly the finest that has ever 
been sold in America. More than this I should 
not say of it, though more than this sometimes 
has been said. Finer collections exist in Amer- 
ica, and at least on one occasion a finer collec- 
tion was shown to the New York public. When 
the Loan Exhibition for the benefit of the 
Bar‘holdi Pedestal Fund was opened, a little 
more than two years ago, all the private gal- 
leries of the city gave up their choicest treas- 
ures, These were selected by a committee of 
artisis—selected and arranged with an eye not 
only to their intrinsic value but to the way in 
which each would enhance the value of the others ; 
and the great room of the Academy of Design was 
filled with a collection as beautiful in general 
effect as it was extraordinarily interesting when 
eXamined item by item. Scarce a picture there 
but was of the very best kind modern art has 
Produced, and scarcely one but was very excel- 
lent of its kind. Then, only the noblest modern 
hames were,represented, but in wonderful com- 
Pleteness ; and such an opportunity was afforded 
for the study of the one really great school 
Which modern times has produced as will not 
easily occur again. 

But, as a natural result, those who did not 
“are for the very best found nothing at all to 
Please them. he exhibition did not attract a 
Quarter of the interest that has been shown in 

&. Morgan’s pictures, some of which, in truth, 
might hold the most honorable places in any 
Collection whatsoever, but others of which are 
of a very different kind. Not only the great 
Poetic school of the last generation in France is 
Tepresented, not only such other more or less 
noble names as Henner, and Bréton, and Bos- 
pti. and Fortuny, and Alma Tadema, and 
a and Roybet, and Stevens, and Vol- 
reat nd Meissonier, but also such as Bougue- 
wr ata and Géréme, and even others 

While really ignoble in comparison, 
‘re yetextremely “popular,” (in spite of our 
Sane in critical power since the days when 

. Idorf was the shrine for our artistic wor- 
a )—Verboekhoven and Koek-Koek and Meyer 
114 — and the like. In short, there are 
Dutch on the list—French and English, and 

and German, and Spanish-Roman and 
3 and how should all of them be of the 
? Yet almost all of them are repre- 





very b st; and while the collec ion, by its very 
variety, proves itself not a true connoisseur’s 
collection, yet, for the same reason, it would 
have formed an admirable nucleus for a public 
gallery, since, in forming such a gallery, his 
toric completeness may be one of the guiding 
motives. Itis almost impossible, I find, to pre- 
vent one’s self from thus coming back to the 
might-have-been ! 

No matter how much space were given me in 
these columns, I could not well speak of all the 
conspicuous pictures on the wall; so it is best 
that I should only speak of those which, while 
more or less sure to strike the casual eye, are 
intrinsically the veiy finest. Let me begin, 
then, with that school of the last generation io 
France which, as I have said, was the only true 
and great school our century bas seen; thst is, 
which included the only body of painters who, 
with a common aim and a common character 
(dis'inct from any that before had been ex- 
pressed) were each and all individual in feeling 
and in manner of expression, and each and all 
individually so great that it is bard to hold the 
balance true when weighing their virtues and 
attractions one against the otber. 

The common aim of this school was to repre- 
sent Nature—alike in her animate and in her 
inanimate forms—not as she had been repre- 
sented in some earlier school of art, not as 
some conventional theory taught that she sh’ uid 
be represented, but as she was in their own 
home and to their own eyes. And their com- 
mon character Jay in the fact that, while being 
thus truthful to their theme, they were also 
truthfully expressive of themselves, each reveal- 
ing his own personality as well as the personality 
of his subject ; and in the iurther fact that the 
individuality of each was that of a poet, and not 
that of a mere transcriber of external facts. 
Nature, as they actually saw her, and yet Na- 
ture, as Emerson phrases it, ‘‘ passed through 
the alembic of man”—this is thcir sub- 
ject matter, and this is the subject mat- 
ter of great art in every phase and in 
evrry age. This is the formula we may apply 
when testing any work of art with the desire to 
rate itrightly. If Nature is forsaken, the result 
is either false, or coldly imitative of some earlier 
product. If Nature is prosaically reproduced, 
without any trace of the artist’s own mood and 
temper, the result is not of the highest. It may 
be valuable as a record of fact, it may even be a 
piece of very good painting, but it is not precious 
asart,in the truest sense. But if Nature is 
taken as the basis, and the artist then puts into 
bis version something which he finds in himself 
—something individual, something which no 
other brush had given, because no other artist 
had found it in himself—then the result is of 
the highest value, and then the artist is of the 
truest kind, taking rank among his kind accord- 
ing to the degree in which his personality is fine 
and noble, or charming and lovely, or grand and 
passionate, or inspiring or imposing, or poetic- 
ally seductive. 

Take Millet, for example, who is represented 
in this collection, by eleven pictures—all of 
them good ones, I should say, except No. 130— 
**Dressing Flax.” He was almost the very first 
to paint humble, rural life, exactly as he saw it ; 
and was the very first to see it po tically, while 
truthfully; to paint its simplest, rudest, most 
prosaic facts, yet to express them with a 
dignity of arrangement, a magic of color, 
and above all with a depth of feeling which 
make his creations infinitely more beautiful 
to the eye that can appreciate such qual- 
ities than are the loveliest figures or the 
most poetic landscape if interpreted by a pro- 
saic brush, There is here a figure—said to 
be a portrait of his mother—of an old woman 
emptying beans from her apron into a basket, 
which is marvelous for beauty of color and 
simple pathos of feeling ; another, of a very old 
woman feeding poultry,which is epic in its naive 
majesty of gesture ; another, of a woman churn- 
ing, which, again, is splendid in color and touch- 

ing in its expression of the saddened life of the 
rustic laborer; another, of a man chopping 
wood, which is even more powerful in this last 
respect; and a large unfinished canvas with the 
figures of two men spading, which is terrible, 
almost, in its revelation (if [may so express it) 
of the laboriousness of labor ; terrible, and yet 
beautiful through the artistic grandeur of its 


composition and its strong sympathetic 
accent. And yet with all the beauty, 
with all the sentiment, there is nowhere 


a sign of what is conventionally called 
‘‘idealization.” There is nothing but truth 
in its highest potency ; that is to say, truth on 
the one hand to the facts of the life that is 
pictured, and on the other hand to the facts of 
the artist’s mood while he was picturing. 

And the same is true of the landscape-painters 
who were akin to Millet in time and character. 
But to speak of them necessitates indeed the 
beginning of a fresh chapter. 

New York Cry, 


_ 





Govunop has commenced a new oratorio 
on the subject of St. Francis d’Assisi, the thir- 





Wated by pictures which, at least, are of their 






teenth century priest who preached to the 
birds, 


2 bbles, 


.... Spectacles are pair o'sights on the nose, 





....The ‘* wife”? was once the “weaver” of 
the family. She doesn’s loom up in that way 
much nowadays. 


...-The rumor that ‘the world moves” be- 
cause it is cheaper to move than to pay rent is 
denied. 


.--.-The flood in Massachus:tts was a great 
boon to Bosionians, They can now trace their 
ancestry back to the days before the deluge. 


...“* Why are the works of a watch like the 
flowers that bloom in the spring?” ‘Give it 
up.” ‘Because they’ve nothing to do with the 
case,” 


.-.-Employer : ‘Don’t you see what’s on the 
door?” fat: * A bit of paper, sur.” Employ- 
er: **It says: ‘Please shut the door.’” Put: 
** Fait, I didn’t hear it, sur.” 


....*A coat of faint,” cried Mr. Dauber 
joculatly, speaking from the ladder, “is the 
only coat you can put on without buttons.” 
‘*Ya as,” replied the householder, dubiously, as 
he examined the work on the side of the house, 
**put I reckon you'll have to put the buttons on 
this one if you want it to stay on after it dries.’ 


....French Visitor: “I call to see Monsieur 
Rollard.” ‘ Maid: ‘*You can’t see him, sir; 
he’s not up yet.” French Visitor: ‘*Vat you 
tell? I com’ yester, and you say can’t see 
heem because he not down ; now you say can’t 
see heem because he not oop. Ven vill he be 
in ze middle, madamoiselle? I no compr’hend?’ 


....A boy was asked which was the greater 
evil, hurting another’s feelings or his finger. 
“The feelings,” he said. ‘‘ Right, my dear 
child,” said the questioner. ‘‘And why is it worse 
to hurt the feelings?” ‘Because you can’t tie 
a rag around them,” answered the child. 


.-.. Angry Land Purchaser (to real estate 
agent): ‘* You told me that the temperature in 
this part of the country would average about 
50° the year round, and here the thermometer 
is down to zero.” Real Estate Agent: ** Yes sir. 
Zero in the winter and 100° in the shade in the 
summer. That makes the 50° average all right.” 


....The following is printed by St. James's 
Gazette on Yon Angeli’s portrait of the Queen: 
“Non Angli sed Angeli,’ 
As he passed the slave-boys by, 
Said the great Pope Gregory. 
Asked if she won't Millais try, 
Ouless, Holl, or Gregory, 
Says her Gracious Majesty, 
*Non Angli sed Angeli.’” 


....Col. Sumpter McBride, of Austin, Tex., 
while in New York on a visit, read the advertise- 
ment of a clairvoyant ina morning paper. He 
went to the female fortune-teller to have his 
horoscope cast. She cast horoscopes with a 
dirty pack of cards, which she spread out on 
the table. “You will marry an unusually 
wealthy lady, and be very happy. Everything 
in your past, present, aud future is an 
open book to me.” ‘I suppose you know every. 
thing about my future?” said the Colonel. 
*“Not only about your future, but about your 
past and present.” ‘It’s wonderful, incompre- 
hensible. Good morning, madame.” ‘ Hold 
on there. A dollar, ‘if you please,” said the 
female wizard, holding out ber hand. ‘ Well, 
that is strange. You know everytbing about my 
past, present, and future, and you didn’t know 
I left all my money with the clerk of the hotel 
before I started out to have my fortune told. 
It’s wonderful, incomprehensible!” remarked 
the Colonel, as he passed out. 


....The champion fighting editor of the 
country lives at Albuquerque, N. M. As the 
story goes, eleven citizens of the variety known 
as ‘‘toughs,” came to the conclusion, a short 
time ago, that it was their duty, in the interest 
of law and order and the parity of the ballot-box, 
to take the editor out and hang him. Now, our 
Albuquerque journalist lived alone in a log cabin, 
consisting of a s.ngle room, with a cellar under- 
neath. His only companion, a pet grizzly bear, 
occupied the cellar. On the night when the ed- 
itor had good reasons to expect a visit from the 
reformers, he retired to the cellar and left the 
upper room to the grizzly. At the hour of 
midnight eleven stalwart men arrived with a 
rope. They battered down the door and rushed 
in eager forthe fray. They had no light; but 
t hey rushed against their man, as they supposed. 
For an editor, he showed unusual pluck and 
strength. He went for the lynchers with such 
activity that the fight was over in five minutes, 
In the gray of early morning three men turned 
up in Albuquerque, each with an eye missing. 
One man called at the dectcr’s cfice with one 
foot and three fingers chewed off. The remain- 
ing seven reformers were loafing around on the 
streets, more or less mutilated. When the al- 
leged facts of the fracas got out, the editor be- 
came the most popular man in the territory. 
His paper is doing a booming business, and he 
can get any office he wants. He still keeps the 





grizzly in the cellar, ready for an emergency. 





Ministerial Register. 





BAPTIST. 
ADAMS, R. J., D.D , Holyoke, called to Stough- 
ton Street cb , Boston, Mass, 
BOWERS, C. M.. D. D., Clinton, Mase., resigne, 
BUCHANAN, C. A., called to Monroe City, Mo. 
BURNS, Herman, Ashland, called to Plymouth, 


Mich. 

DARROW, Geo. R., accepts call to West Boyls- 
ton, Mars, 

DINSMORE, J. E., ord. pastor in Marblehead, 
Mass. 


FARNHAM. E. P., Warburton Ave. ch., Yonk- 
ere, N. Y., resigns. 

FISH, B. H., Harlansburg, Penn., resigns. 

—s Geo. T., accepts call to Pendleton, 


HAMILTON, J. E.. Newton Taeological Semi- 
nary, xccepts call to Vineyard Haven, Mass. 

McCULLOUGH, G. W., Baltimore, Mo., ac- 
cepts call to Pittsgrove, N. J. 

SHRIVE, J. G., accepts call to Huntington, 
Long Island. 

STETSON, H. L., Logansport, Ind., called to 
Canton, O. 

THOMAS, J. 8., Blakely, Penn., resigns. 

—- G. W., died recently in Halsey, 

r. 

WILLIAMS, R. E., Wales, accepts call to 

Pittston, Penn. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 

BARR, Preston, Ludlow, accepts call to Second 
ch., Chester, Mass. 

BRONSON, 38. M., Evanaville, accepts cali to 
Daszel, Minn. 

= F. W., Bedford, accepts call to Perry, 

ich, 

CHAPELL, George H., accepts call to Brown- 
ton, Minn., for a year. 

CHASE, H. L., Hutchinson, Minn., resigns, 

CLARK, D. O., Manchester, called to Warren, 
Mass. 


COLMAN, Georce W., Bowmanville, Lil., re- 
signs. 

CURTISS, Giupert A., Wilisboro’, N. Y., called 
to Hopkinton, N. H 

DeFORREST, H. P., Trinitarian ch., Taunton, 
Mass., resigns. 

FAIRBANKS, F. J., Seymcur, Cunn., called to 
Second ch., Ammherst, Mass. 

FISK, Witsur, Freeborn, called to Mapleton 
and Sterling, Minn. 

FOSTER, Appison P., accepts call to Imman- 
uel ch., Roxbury, Mass. 

oo Samus. L., accepts call to Hollis, 


GRIFFIS, Wiruiam L., Schenectady, N. Y., 
called to Suawmut ch., Boston, Mass. 

GWYN, FREDERICK, recently of Wales, accepts 
call to Puritan ch., Wilkesbarre, Penn. 

HELMS, Revsen E., Chicago Seminary, called 
to Forrest, Ill. 

HUBBELL, Henny L., Jamestown, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

HUTCHINS, R. G., Minneapolis, Minn., accepts 
call to Second ch., Oberlin, O. 

KELLOGG, “narves C., Bangor, accepts call 
1o suppiy at Dexter, Me. 

MITCHELL, Wix.1am, Galesburg, Mich., re- 
signs, 

MURKLAND, Cuaries 8., Clficopee, Mass., 
~~ to Franklin Street ch., Manehester, 


NEUBAUER, Juxivs, Adams, Mass., accepts cail 
to German Mission, Kansas City, Mo. 

PERKINS, Sipney K., inst. in West ch., Port- 
land, Me., Feb. 17th. 


SMITH, L. Apams, Oneida, Kan., acc: pts call to 
Atwood, Kan. 


TODD, Joun W., Paynesville, Minn., resigns. 
UTLEY, W. H., Parsons, Kan., resigns. 

VAN CAMP, A. J., Clare, Mich., resigns. 
WATSON, C. P., Sleepy Eye, Minn., resigns. 
WOODWARD, Francis, Gridley, Ill., reeigne. 


LUTHERAN. 

KELLER, J. B., Williamsport, ‘Md., removes to 
Easton, Penn. 

LILLY, W. H., Hillsboro, accepts call to Noko- 
mis, LiL 

WEBER, A. B., Toledo, O., resigns. 

WENDEL, J. H., Germantown, Penn., accepts 
call to Port Jervis, N. Y. 

WISEMAN, D. E., removes to 2125 Seventh 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

ANDREWS, J. E., West Elizabeth, Penn., re- 
signs. 

BALDWIN, Joun A., died recently in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., aged 76. 

BOYD,J. R., died recently in Bowling Green, O. 

ELMER, O. H., accepts call to Moorhead, 
Mino. 

HAZEN, J.K., D.D., called to Bon Air, Va. 

MAXWELL, J. M., accepts call to Mononga- 
hela City, Penn, 

a, C. 8. M., Osburn, removes to Milford, 

ex. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BO = U. B., McComb, removes tou Como 
iss. 


BUR. B. Hitiuovse, D.D., address, Asheville 

HAYWARD, Ricuarp, U. 8. Navy, accepts 
rectorsbip of St. Mark’s ch., Evauston, Ill. 

KNOX, Ricwarp L , assumes charge of the mis- 
tions at Cameron, Hamilton, and Trenton, 


Mo, 

KRAMER, C. C., accepts rectorship of Ch. of 
the aye New Iberia, La, 

MORGAN, D. Parken, removes to No. 8 East 
45th 8t., New York. 

PEABODY, Dovexas C., accepts call to Rock- 
ford. Til. 

RAFTERY, Otiver H., Cheshire, accepts call to 
Trinity ch., Portland, Conn, 
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Music, 


Waaner’s setting of Bulwer’s celebrated his- 
torical romance, “‘ Rienzi,” which bas proved 
the culminating success of the German opera 
season, drew audiences of the largest sort on 
Saturday afternoon, and at the final rendering 
of the work last Monday night. The spirit with 
which the principals in the cast, especially Herr 
Eloi Sylva and Fraulein Brandt, in each repre- 
sentation have undertaken rOles of conventional 
dramatic significance and cut, must once more 
be particularly commended. Indeed, without 
as impassioned an Adriano as the eminent con- 
tralio named, all the ardor of the other artists 
would be of little avail. On Monday night the 
singing was exceedingly fine, especially in the 
most interesting number of the vpera (which is 
not saying much) the Quintett **O lass 
der Gnade,” and, the second finale. M. 
Bylva was in good voice; delivering the strong 
deciamatory music allotted to the patriotic Tri- 
bune with a dignity and fire that ket the atten- 
tion of tue great house unrelaxed and fre- 
quently elicited ioud applause. It is quite easy 
to see why ‘*‘Rienzi” should have been a pro- 
scribed opera in several capitals of Europe, es- 
pecially Northern Italy, along with ‘* Masani- 
ello,” when the inflammatory patriotism of the 
text comes from the lips of any able exponent. 
Mme. Lehmann must be credited with her ac- 
customed vocal elegance and expressiveness in 
undertaking the coloriess part of the Tribune’s 
sister Irene. The military spectacles, with the 
flashing of spears and armor, the glitter of 
clashing swords and waving of banners and pen- 
nons was as animated as ever, and even the 
more archwological of the audience have not 
found fault with such elaborate tableaux of Ro- 
man civic and warlike pomp in the middle of 
the fuurteenth century. It will be remembered 
that to-morrow and Saturday cffer the last rep- 
resentations of tue season. These are, respec- 
tively, the noble ** Die Walkiire,” a thing as far 
up in the serene bights of the beautiful and po- 
etic as ** Rienzi” 18 below them ; and Goldmark’s 
**Queen of Sheba.” With this last pageant, the 
curtain of the Metropolitan Opera House will 
be luwered tor the Jast time, not to be lifted un- 
tal next Nuv.moer, 





...-The * Mikado” has been excellently pro- 
duced at the Thalis Theater in a German version 
wuich is so faituful and yet suitavly ** adapted” 
thatit is a reproach to sume gentiemen in this city 
who have turued ino Exvgiish hbret.i of certain 
recent comic successes, Ovumparisons are oao 
rous; but one can scarcely wituhold them. 
‘Lhere is @ marked yain in some features of the 
German presentation over that up-towa—as, for 
instance, in Fri. Meffert’s piquant Yum Yum, a 
vast improvement ou Miss Uimar’s; and, more 
eapeciay,io Herr Kank’s Ko Ko, which is a 
Vastly more droll and artistic study than Mr. 
Tnorne’s, Wi.bout beimg in the least degree less 
aburksque. Herr Schiitz is quite as handsome 
a Nanki Poo—or as 10 18 seutonized Nanki Puh 
—as bis Eng'ish representative, and tue German 
tenur’s delightful voice is heard to charming 
advantage as the wandering murstrel and 
** uhing of shreds and patcues.” Herr Max Lube 
us the Mikado coes not give the individuality 
and unconventional absurdity to that esay-man- 
nered lord, which Mr. Federici does, Nor do we 
fiud 4uh Bah as portentous and delightfully in 
con.istent as the Poo Bah to which Mr, Bell- 
ington introduced the city. The chorus is bet- 
ter at the German house; the orchestra not 
quite 80 smooth and careful in their accompany- 
ing. ‘the Japanese costumes are as magnificent 
at the Lhatiaas possible (the attire of Herr Lube 
being ove of the most splendid specimens of 
Japauese embroidery we remember seeing any- 
where); and the operetta generally passes off 
with a vivacity that -hows from what intelligent 
and efficient material the I'balia mansgement 
select their force. Those who enjoy “The 
Mikado ” in English and have a little knowledge 
of German, should certainly see the piece also 
in this foreign dresa. 


....T'o-morrow afternoon and Saturday night, 
dates prudeni'y selected in a winter tae musical 
importance of which has been unparalleled, 
will mark the occurrence of a notable event in 
this famous season. It is true that very liberal 
portions of ‘ Parsifai” have been given here at 
different opportunities. Dr. Damrosch and 
Mr. Theodore Thomas in 1882 ran races for what 
portions of it Wagner allowed them to borrow. 
Either in that year or those ensuing, especially 
in 1384, important excerpts were repeated in 
this city in the same oratorio fashion in which 
the present presentation takes place, Still that 
was not hearing all of ‘‘ Parsifal” by a great deal, 
nor with such singers as the Oratorio Society are 
able to secure this winter. The great sacred 
music-drama, enlists to-night (Thursday) the 
services of Frl. Brandt (one of the originals of 
Kundry at Baireuth), Herr Alvary, Herr 
Fischer and a number of other assistant singers 
able to do justice to the music falling to each, 
the Society’s full chorus, a large auxiliary 
choir of boys and the orchesira of the Sym- 
phony Society. Weeks have been spent in pre- 


paring for the production of Wagner’s ineffably 











beautiful work—a true swan-song if ever a com- 
poser gave one to the world he left behind him— 
and the result will doubtless be one of the most 
noteworthy entertainments that the Society has 
to add to a record already so honorable. The 
sale of tickets for the performance has been 
large. 


....The name of Miss Henrietta Beebe, which 
is by no means of frequent occurrence on our 
concert programs is conspicuons on a testi- 
monial entertainment to Mr. William H. Law- 
ton, announced for Tuesday evening in Stein- 
way Hall. Associated with this favorite singer 
are Mrs. 8. B. Anderson, contralto, Mr. Law- 
ton, beneficiary, Dr. Carl Martin, an excel- 
lent basso, Mr. John F, Rhodes,violinist and Mr. 
Robert Goldbeck, well-known as a pianist and 
composer. The Quartett which bears Miss Bee- 
be’s name, and which ‘has done such 
agreeable work this winter (including the pro- 
duction of Pergolesi’s ‘*Stabat Mater”) are 
thus acceptably reinforced, and the program 
isof a character to exhibit the peculiar talents 
of each participant. It is searcely necessary to 
say that in such entertainments Miss Beebe’s 
distinctively elegant vocal style, a true example 
of “‘art concealing art”—wins the warm recog- 
nition of her audience. No one can hear her 
sing so much as a ballad without appreciating 
what true method is, and that a good many 
singers prominently before the public seem to 
have little of it indeed. We understand that the 
Quartett will resume their concerts next au- 
tumn. 


-+.-The successful} numbers at the Popular 
Concert,on last Thursday afternoon,were Liszt’s 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody and “ Siegfried’s 
Rhine Journey,” (from “Die Gétterdimme- 
rung”) both of which were extraordinarily 
well-played ; so well that there was nothing to 
do but give the conclusion of the Rhapsody, and 
all of the Rhine Journey over again before the 
audience would cease clapping. On Tuesday 
evening the intcllectnual breadth of the overture 
was shown, along with its technical perfectness 
in music work, so contrasted with that of 
Brahms and Wagner as Mozart’s G Minor Sym- 
phony. For to-day'’s (afternoon) concert the 
leading numbers are Goldmark’s ‘ Sakuntala” 
Overture, the beautiful Intermezzo from a sym- 
phony by Goetz, the pew Dvorak Nocturne, and 
an Allegro Apassionata by the French composer, 
Lalo. 


..--Leo Delibe’s ‘‘ Lakme” produced for the 
first time in the United States and in English, is 
the event at the Academy of Music this week, 
an occurrence which our going to press pre- 
cludes us from entering uponin the present 
issue. The management generously tendered 
tne receipts of the initial representation to the 
Home for the Relief of the Destitute Blind, of 
this city. 


....The Symphony Society concert of next 
week promises to be of much interest. We are 
pleased to see on the program Goldmark’s fine 
overture, ‘ Penthesilea,” which has been quite 
neglected since Dr. Damrosch brought it out in 
1879, and which is, in 1ts way, quite as interest- 
ing a work as the composer’s more popular pre- 
jude, ** Sakuntala.” 





Personalities, 





In the autumn of 1530 a traveling book- 
peddler, who af:erward became a successful pub- 
lisher and the bead of a firm whose name is well- 
known in the United States to-day, came to the 
door of a log-cabin ona furm in eastern Illinois, 
and asked for the courtesy of a night’s lodging. 
There was no near inn. The good wife was 
hospitable but perplexed, ‘*for,” said she, 
“we can feed your beast, but we can- 
not lodge you, unless you are wiiling to sleep 
with the hired man.” ‘ Lev’s have a look at 
him first,” said the peddler. The woman pointed 
to the side of the house, where a lank, six-foot 
man, in ragged but clean clothes, was stretched 
on the grass reading a book. ‘‘He’ll do,” said 
the stranger. ‘‘A man who reads a book as 
hard as that fellow seems to, has got too much 
else to think of beside my watch or my small 
change.”” The hired man was Abraham Lincoln ; 
and when he was President, the two men met in 
Washington and laughed together over the story 
of their earlier rencontre. 


....Commander Cheyne, who is at present 
spending a few weeks in Detroit, bas been advo- 
cating his scheme of reaching the North Pole by 
an air-ship to leading residents there. He says 
that the older he grows the more convinced he 
becomes of the feasibility of such a plan. 


....Mr. Thomas A, Edison, the famous inven- 
tor, was marred last week at Akron, O, to 
Miss Mina Miller, the daughter of a wealthy 
manufacturer of that fine town, and a man well- 
known in connection with the Chautauqua 
school and Wesleyan University. 


-+-To callers who go to pay their respects to 
Arabi Pasha in his exile in Ceylon, a printed 
card is now presented, expressing the pleasure 
of the Pasha in receiving the visit, but request— 





ing that all political interrogations or news be 
left out of the conversation. 


....-The King and Queen of Sweden, it is re- 
ported, have sigaed the pledze; not that their 
majesties have hitherto shown inclinations to 
inebriety, but as an encouragement to the 
temperance cause. 


...-The Crown Princess of Germany received 
from England a very costly carriage as the pres- 
ent of Queen Victoria. It must bé very gaudy; 
for the outside is claret color and the hning 
blue and gold. 


...+Philip D, Armour, of Chicago, is credited 
with a good speech. Asked how he succeeded in 
business, he said recently: ‘“* I always made it a 
principle when the Almighty wasn’t on my side 
to get on his.” 


....The memory of Claude Bernard, the cele- 
brated French surgeon, has been perpetuated by 
a fine statue, set up last month in a prominent 
situation in Paris, with appropriate ceremonies. 


....The report of Prof. Goldwin Smith’s leav- 
ing Canada permanently is not true, at last ac- 
counts. 








Science. 


Tue science of seismology has of late received 
much attention. At the meeting of the British 
Association last summer, the committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the earthquake phenom- 
ena of Japan presented its fifth report. It was 
written by Prof. Jobn Miine, the secretary, and 
published in the October number of Nature. 
From this it appears that the number of earth- 
quakes felt during corresponding periods in two 
previous years, and this last year were, respect- 
ively, twenty-six, thirty-nine, and eighty. Some 
of these earthquakes were severe enough to 
throw down chimneys and to crack walls. A 
series of seismic experiments have been carried 
on since 1880, and very interesting results are 
reported. Movements of the ground were pro- 
daced artificially, and at the first by dropping a 
heavy ball from various hights up to thirty-five 
feet. Subsequently the movements were pro- 
duced by explosions in bore boles at various 
depths. It was found that hills have but little 
effect in stopping vibrations, while pits or excava- 
tions in the earth have great effect. It is found 
easy to produce vibrations of large amplitude 
in soft, damp ground, while in soft rock 
the amplitude is so small that it is difficult 
to register the vibrations on an ordinary 
seismograph. At a station near the origin 
of earth motion, the second or third wave 
is usually the largest, after which the mo- 
tion dies down very rapidly in its amplitude, 
the motion inward decreasing more rapidly 
than the motion outward. At the time of an 
earth disturbance, electrical currents are pro- 
duced in telegraph lines. The instruments for 
recording movements show far less motion a 
short distance below the surface than at the sur- 
face of the earth. This tends to confirm the 
opinion that an earthquake is practically a sur- 
face disturbance. Experiments upon buildings 
to resist earthqueke motion show that a support 
of small cast-iron balls, such as shot one-quarter 
of an inch in diameter, is very effective in pre- 
venting motion. Small balls are found to be 
better than large ones, giving greater steadiness 
to the house, and resisting the effects of strong 
wind better. The shot are placcd between flat 
iron plates. The Committee advises keeping 
the center of inertia of a building, or its parts, 
as low as possible, and the avoidance of heavy tops 
to chimneys, heavy copings and balustrades. All 
of the chimneys in Tokio and Yokohama, which 
have fallen in consequence of their ornamental 
heads, have been replaced by shorter and thicker 
chimneys without the usual copings. It is 
found that the bubble of a spirit-level continucs 
to move long after the sensible motion of an 
earthquake has ceased. An instrument was 
carried to the top of the beautiful mountain 
Fujiyama, about 12,365 feet above the sea level. 
It was found that the movements on the top of 
the mountain were much greater than those 
usually observed in Tokio. There were indica- 
tions that the mountain was deflected by wind 
pressure ; but this is regarded as not yet proven. 


...-A bill bas been introduced in Congress 
through the Navy Department, appropriaung 
$10,000 for the purpose of organizing a naval 
expedition to observe the total eclipse of the sun 
next August on the West Coast of Africa. Itis 
very desirable that the eclipse should be observed 
and well observed ; but there may be a question 
whether this will be best accomplished by put- 
ting the matter under the direction of naval 
line officers, rather than entrusting it toa 
scientific commission. It sbould be said, how- 
ever, that a committee of the National Acade- 
my of Sciences, after due consideration of the 
matter, reported against the advisability of 
organizing an expedition on the ground of the 
probability of bad weather at the time of the 
eclispe, and the risk of health. So, if the naval 
officers do not get their appropriation, the 
eclipse will probably fail of being observed at 
all. 





a, 


Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Week” 





our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


THE LIFE OF SAMUEL BOWLES.* 


Ir isno assumption on the part of the 
biographer of the late Samuel Bowles 
that he has made his memoir a History of 
the Times as well asa Life. The man of 
whom he writes, though he held no public 
station, was no candidate for offices of 
trust or power, and did not show himself 
on the platform, was for forty years a 
powerful and recognized element in shap- 
ing the national history. 

There is nothing more encouraging in 
the course of human affairs than the great 
part which is now and then acted in them 
by agents whose whole capital seems to be 
the honest simplicity of their own charac- 
ter and the resources of their own inde- 
pendent persenality. In the career of Mr. 
Bowles, this disparity between outside 
circ umstance or the means at his disposal 
and the impression s he made give a never- 
failing interest to his biography. Spring- 
field was a small town when he persuaded 
his father to change the weekly Republican 
into a daily. It never has been a political, 
nor even an intellectual center. The daily 
issue of the Republican in his day never 
reached 15,000 impressions. The conduct- 
ors of the journal had to limit their ex. 
penses, and could not hope to compete as 
to news or correspondence with the metro- 
politan newspapers. Yet, such as it was, 
Mr. Bowles found in it the means of acting 
powerfully on public opinion and of mak- 
ing himself and his journal efficient factors 
in the history of the times. 

But, with all his devotion to the Repud- 
lican, and his burying of himself in il, he 
did not live for his journal. What makes 
this Life interesting and what made his 
journal influential is that he did not. His 
abilities as an editor were great, and they 
are abundantly testified toin Mr. Merriam’s 
biography. But the admirable character- 
istic of the Republican during the time he 
managed it was its palpable deviation from 
the line of technical and official journalism. 
We do not hold Mr. Bowles solely respon- 
sible for the failure at Boston. But it was at 
least sufficient to give some reasonable 
color to the impression which this episode, 
among other pieces of evidence, has made 
—that he was not likely to succeed in any 
place where euccess depended simply. and 
solely upon the techuical abilities of an 
editor. 

With all his splendid qualifications and 
his brilliant success in developing the Re- 
publican, there were elements in his com- 
position which, however they may raise 
our view of him as a man, and though 
they gave a distinct assurance of success 
in the place where he was and in the com- 
munity on which he had to rely for sup- 
port, might have turned agaiust him in 
any other field, as they did at Boston, and 
probably would have done so had he car- 
ried out the project he once entertained, 
and gone to Philadelphia. New Eogland was 
his home. He was a proauct of taat com- 
munity, endowed with ull its conscientious- 
ness, its rugged strengih,ils independence. 
Only in such a community as Springfield 
was he sure of reaching his best and freest 
development. 

The fine thing in the Republican ot his 
day (not to imply that tbere has been @ 
change since) was that its editor cared less 
for the Republican than he did for what the 
Republican was straining every nerve to 
do. No man couid mistake where his 
heart was, and when his friende saw him 
working himself to the death, and heard 
his reply to their expostulations that @ 
man must “ die a little daily,” they did not 
degrade that noble reply by taking it as 
coming from a man who cared for nothing 
but the business of his office. His heart 
was in the world of humanity. He called its 
affairs and interests into his office while he 
wrote. They filled his heart and mind. 
His life is a part of the times, because the 
times were a part of him. This was not the 
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consequence in him of personal ambition; 
for, in the ordinary sense, as applying to 
place or visible rewards, he had little of 
that passion. It came from the morality 
and religious seriousness of his nature. 
Human life was to him an infinite value. 
He gave up the attempt to solve its intel- 
lectual mysteries. He cared little for dog- 
matic and theological solutions. But the 
simple fact of the infinite moral value of 
humanity, of the results involved in human 
life, and of rectitude in public and private, 
were the categorical imperatives that dom- 
inated him. 

This was a constitution which, with a 
little more self-will, a little more passion 
for theorizing, a little lowering of the sym- 
pathetic temperature by the fall of a few 
degrees into the plane of intellectual con- 
sistency or of cold logic, wouid have saved 
the splendid inconsistencies, and spoiled 
the splendid usefulness of the man. Pec- 
ple believed in him who disliked his paper 
and opposed his policy. People who had 
fewer sides to their minds, whose convic. 
tions moved on narrower lines of independ- 


‘ence, or who had less appreciation of the 


infinite perplexities of large questions, ac- 
cused him and his paper of having no prin- 
ciples. But, with all their complaints, they 
believed in him, and began the next day, 
as they did the last, with his newspaper. 
Mr. Merriam has given some striking ex- 
amples of this. They all tend to make the 
one impression that the unity of this man 
and of his work is not to be sought on the 
surface, in an obstinate perseverance in one 
line of conduct, but in the profound moral- 
ity and integrity of his nature, which 
welled up continually from the springs of 
life, and which, move on what line he 
might, provided him with the only princi- 
ples he recognized as binding, and the only 
independence becaredfor. His biographer 
puts aline of vivid truthfulness into his 
portraiture when he applies to him what 
Emerson said of Montuaigne’s Essay: ‘‘ The 
sincerity and marrow of the man reaches 
\o his sentences. Cut the words, and they 
would bleed; they are vascular and alive.” 
In the volume before us Mr. Merriam has 
done his work on a broad and adequate plan. 
He has given us the personal life of Mr. 
Bowles, with the portraiture of the man 
drawn at all angles and as he was at the 
different periods of his life and in the dif- 
ferent relations in which he acted. He has 
shown him in that drama of public affairs 
from which it is impossible to separate 
him, and which is as much 4 part of his 
biography as in chess the game of White 
is a part of the game of Black. 


There can hardly be a better line of his- 
torical progression on which to write the 
history of the country, since the annexa- 
tion of Texas, than that presented to the 
author of this work. The other great 
journals had an origin and history of their 
own. The New York Tribune came into 
the political movement against slavery, 
with antecedents which were peculiarly its 
own. The Herald the same. The Zimes 
was created by the movement, and for it, 
under the master hand of Henry J. Ray- 
mond. The Republican grew up from the 
ranks of the Whigs, among whom it rep- 
resented the independent progressive and 
more conscientious wing, which afterward 
went into the Republican Party. 

In the pages of the Republican itself the 
biographer had a faithful reflection of the 
winding course by which public opinion 
reached the solid ground of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. The biography fur- 
nishes numerous indications of the per- 
plexed, baffled, and often inconsistent way 
in which the anti-slavery feeling of the New 
England Whigs struggled to finda path 
for itself without falling into line with Mr. 
Garrison and the Abolitionists on the one 
hand, or playing into the hands of the slave 
propaganda on the other. The vacillations 
and the changes of position recorded in 
these volumes were the oscillations of the 
great mass of the anti-slavery Whigs at the 
North. They were the natural oscillations 
of public opinion as it swayed back and 
forth between the requirements of consti- 
tutional law and constitutional authority on 
the one hand, and private, conscientious 
conviction on the other. It was a per- 
plexed and suffering time which did not 
end until the solid ground was reached in 
the position which finally united the North, 





that freedom was national and slavery sec- 
tional. 

Mr. Bowles’s mistakes at this time were 
those of the whole North. He could no 
more believe that the South would go into 
war than Mr. Lincoln, who, on his way to 
Washington, declared. ‘‘ This crisis is all 
artificial. It has no foundation in fact. Let 
it alone, and it will go down itself.” He 
woke up to the facts, however, sooner than 
Mr. Seward did. In his first impressions 
of Lincoln he went to an extreme of his 
own, when he wrote to Mr. Dawes in a let- 
ter published in this volume: *‘ Lincoln is 
a simple Susan, and the men who fought a 
week to nominate him at Chicago have 
probably got their labor for their pains.” 
This opinion we must attribute to some 
lingering of the old admiration for Mr. 
Douglass, with which at one time the Re- 
publican was plentifully stored. It is 
harder to understand how in the same let- 
ter he should have written of the one 
Northern governor who saw things as they 
were. ‘‘ He(Andrews) wobbles like an old 
cart, is conceited, dogmatic, and lacks 
breadth and tact for government.” 

These were wrong judgments only be- 
cause they were not based on what we 
now know to be facts; but they were prob- 
ably right as based on facts as they were 
understood to be. Mr. Bowles’s vindica- 
tion is that events moved rapidly in those 
days, and that as events came up with a 
new face he was ready to meet them with 
his new opinion and new treatment. 

The path of the independent journalist 
is everywhere beset with difficulty; but it 
was peculiarly so in a town like Spring- 
field, where personal relations were close 
and a man’s blows had to fall among his 
neighbors. This was the heaviest burden 
Mr. Bowles had to carry; and he had his 
full share of it. Constituted as he was for 
good fellowship and human sympathies, it 
was only a high and stern sense of duty 
which led him ever to say the ‘* Republican 
has no half-brothers.” 

Yet he was full of family feeling and 
family kindness. He loved the town he 
lived in,as well he might; for there is hardly 
second in the world to match it with such 
another group of homes as that amid 
which he had pitched his tent. He used to 
say that the only office he cared for was 
to be Mayor of Springfield, though, when 
it was offered, he declined it. His nature 
was large and generous, and carried him 
into all kinds of benevolent, public-spir- 
ited and liberalizing enterprises. He 
wished to put his paper at the head of 
such movements. He increased the num- 
ber of its departments, devoted more at- 
tention to books, art, science, and gradu- 
ally approximated his own ideal of the 
independent journal. 

The demand for such journals just before 
and during the War, in many respects, was 
not what it became later, and is now. The 
anti-slavery party was itself an independent 
demonstration which held in its member- 
ship the elements of vigorous independen- 
cy. In those days a journal could not 
stand aloof from the Free Soil and Repub- 
lican parties without falling into bondage. 
Mr. Bowles himself required considerable 
discipline to transform him from an original 
Whig into areally independent Republican 
journalist. Recalling the position he after- 
ward took, and the many changes of front 
which occurred in the history of the jour- 
nal, it provokes a smile to look back to the 
beginning, and to find his biographer writ- 
ing of him (p. 70): 

“In many ways a most generous man, Mr. 
Bowles always hated to admit that he had been 
in the wrong. Sometimes he did it—not often— 
in private life; but in his paper never, when he 
could help it.” 

With Dr. Holland a new liberalizing ele- 
ment came into the paper, which modified 
his associate’s conception of journalistic 
independence. We suppose it is from him 
that Mr. Merriam got the luminous incident 
we find on the page just quoted: 

*** We sometimes discussed this,’ said Dr. Hol- 
land, ‘and he (Bowles) once said: ‘I sympa- 
thize with the Boston editor, to whom a man 
came with the complaint: ‘Your paper says 
that I hanged myself, and [ want you to take it 
back.’ ‘No,’ said the editor; ‘we’ré not in 
the habit of doing that, but we will say that the 
rope broke, and you escaped.’”’ 

He was grandly above all this afterward 
when he defended the Emancipation Proc- 


lamation, and when he put himself at the 
side of Governor Andrew, when he fulmi- 
nated against General Butler, when he 
spoke out against the legal tender laws, in 
his treatment of the impeachment business, 
in the Presidential controversy in 1876,and 
in the support he afterward gave to Mr. 
Hayes. 

The charm of this bicgraphy, as we have 
intimated before, is that it gives us a por- 
traiture of the times in the life of a man 
who acted without the restraints of pulitic- 
al position, and under no other responsibil- 
ity than that of a conscientious and intelli- 
gent citizen, who knew the actors on the 
stage and put the interpretation on events 
which he believed to be the true one. This 
is the unique feature of the two volumes 
before us. 

It remains to say that Mr. Merriam has 
shown himself a disciple of the man whose 
life he has written. He has applied to Mr. 
Bowles the method he himself applied to the 
world of men and events it was his business 
to handle. It is not an apotheosis we have 
in these volumes, nor, on the other hand, 
is it a piece of rude or ruthless frankness. 
The work is done on a broad and varying 
plan, in the love of truth and with a gentle, 
wise, and appreciative handling of difficult 
points, which is a model in its way, and 
which, in connection with a good literary 
style, aripe acquaintance with the subject, 
and an enthusiastic development of it, has 
enabled him to lay before the public a work 
that needed to be done, and could hardly be 
done better. We may add that the value 
of the work is much increased by the full 
and well-arranged index. 





A MISSTATEMENT in our recent notice of the 
Rev. Prof. Alvah Hovey’s Complete Commen- 
tary on the New Testament, not discovered in 
time for correction, leads us to say that the no- 
tice in question was not designed to supersede a 
fuller review when the work should be farther 
advanced. As tothe use of the R. V., we make the 
amende honorable to the editor, who has printed 
both the R. V. and the A. V. at the head of the 
page, and made good use of the R. V. in his ex- 
position. As to the statement that the commen- 
tary is done “with an eye to Baptist interests,” 
we have nothing to retract, though we regret 
that it has been read as implying anything more 
than is contained in its having been edited by a 
Professor in the Newton Theological Institute, 
wi h Baptist collaboration, and published by the 
Bap‘ist official House, and with special atten- 
tion to points which Baptist readers and students 
would expect to have discussed. So far as we 
can judge from the two numbers of the entire 
series which have appeared, the editor upholds 
his view in a fair and candid way, which is not 
to be complained of even by those who are not 
convinced by his reasonings. The difficult 
question as to the connection of the eacra- 
mental administration of water and the 
inward grace of regeneration comes up more 
boldly in this Gospel than in any other part of 
the New Testament, and we accept without 
reserve the conclusions reached on this point by 
Professor Hovey. His exposition of the point, &g 
brought out in the conversation with Nicodemus, 
covers the point that needs to be emphasized in 
the discussion—viz., that there isa ritualistic 
element in the act which applies to conduct and 
is intended to remove religion from the partia) 
sphere of inward sentiment onto the broader 
ground where the inward and the outward 
become one, and where outward profession 
and conduct get their due recognition. This 
series belongs in a class of exegetical works, 
which embody the best results of biblical 
scholarship in an English form, for English 
readers. When Alford proposed a work of this 
kind it was an innovation which made a atir, 
and awakened some apprehension as to the 
effect it might have on biblical study. That 
these fears have been laid, the alacrity 
of other biblical scholars to follow his ex- 
ample may be accepted as a sufficient demon- 
stration, Dr. Hovey’s work stands on conser- 
vative ground, but with a conspicuous freedom 
from dogmatism and every disposition to give 
hospitable entertainment to the different views 
of a passage. The exposition is full enough for 
practical purposes, without wandering into dry 
details or being lost in the discussions of tech- 
nical scholarship. It is a kind of exposition 
which, both as to the matter contained in it, 
the spirit and method, and as to the light thrown 
on the text, would have been wholly impossibl 
twenty years ago,and which, were it not for the al- 
most incredible advance in biblical learning,and 
the improved temper, method,and freedom of the 
modern exegesis, would be impossible now. We 
hope that we shall be understood when we add 
that the best results of th2 modern biblical 
methods are seen in conservative works of tuis 
nature. Our ideal is not so much liberalism, or 





even orthodox liberalism, as liberalized ortho- 


me 


doxy. The result to be achieved 1s not so much 
a perfectly defined theory, or a faultless state- 
ment of the doctrine of inspiration, as a correct 
Bible. Provided we have the correct Bible, and 
a right understanding of it, we can afford acon- 
siderable indifference as to the settlement of 
difficulties in the inspiration theory. It cannot 
be claimed ror works of this class that they super- 
sede strictly scholarly works. There still remains 
an element in the argument which cannot be ap- 
preciated without special studies. A drawback 
of this kind will prevent Professor Hovey’s 
readers from getting the full force of what he 
says in the introduction as to the Hebrew col- 
oring of St. John’s style {and to its evidential 
value, This introductory work, however, is ex- 
cellent. The case is stated as far as it can be 
for general readers. A good example of the au- 
thor’s exposition is the treatment of the ques- 
tion as to the day on which the last supper was 
eaten. No effort is made to cover or to evade the 
real difficulties of the case. Points are stated 
fairly and proved temperately. After all, the 
author does not seem to feel that 1t1s a question 
stantis vel cadentis ecclesie whether he succeeds 
in vindicating the gospels from minor errors in 
these matters or not. The suggestion that the 
Jews, in their efforts to secure the condemnation 
of Jesus, forgot or had no time to eat the Pass- 
over at the usual time, and were hoping still to 
find time to do so, quoted by Professor Hovey 
with qualified approval, aa Professor Milligan’s 
view is, we believe, as old as Chrysostom, 
(Baptist Publication Society.) 


.... Zhe Final Science, published by Funk & 
Wagnalls, is an anonymous work, professing to 
be an explanation of the universe, on purely 
materialistic grounds. It is really a take-off, 
and abounds in the richest satire of material- 
ism. It is evidently written by one who is well 
versed in the theories and speculations of mod- 
ern scientists and philosophers, especially the 
German and English ; and the keer thrusts and 
rollicking ridicule with which he punctures the 
theories which, ia form, he professes to advo- 
cate, make the book as fascinating as a novel to 
any one interested in this department of 
thought. We quote a few sentences as speci- 
mens of the author’s style. Speaking of atoms, 
he says: ** At one time the atoms were origin- 
ally at rest; but then there was insurmountable 
difficulty in getting them to move. Therefore 
they were originally endowed with motion. 
Sometimes the atoms were all alike, and then 
there were only quantitative relations, not qual- 
itative differences. They retained this state so 
long as motion was imagined capable of ac- 
counting for the variety found in the universe ; 
when the imagination became enfeebled, quali- 
tative differences were introduced into the 
atoms. Their present status is hard to deter- 
mine, since they are not stationary enough to 
admit of careful examination.” Of ether: “It 
is either ponderable or imponderable. If the 
former, it checks the planets in their course 
and the comets in their flight; ir the latter, 
then they move in it without being affected by 
it, and let the ether pass right through them. 
Ether, so far as we know, has no other 
mission than to afford the forces of 
matter a proper medium of communication, 
Whenever they can get along without the ether 
it will cease to exist ; but, so long as it is needed, 
we shall be perfectly familiar with it, and 
shall have no difficulty in bestowing on it what- 
ever the forces may require.” Speaking of the 
future of the evolutionary process, he describes 
the new descendant of man, and says: * After 
this race is born, all the links between it and 
man will vanish forever—that’s the law—leaving 
the human family and the new lord of creation 
related to each other as distinct species. By a 
careful comparison ot some of their characteris- 
tics, it will, however, be found that in the new 
race there are greater differences than between 
that race and man; and in this way it will be 
possible to demonstrate that the new family is a 
descent from humanity.” At the conclusion of 
the chapter on Design, he says: ‘‘ There is no 
design ; let it be repeated till all are convinced. 
In man there is, of course, design. He can act 
according to an intelligent plan ; he can give life 
a definite aim, and bend everything to its at- 
tainment. Poor fool! he is so full of design that 
it runs over into Nature, and then he imagines 
that he discovers it there. Man has design—so 
much of it, in fact, that he cannot think at all 
without discerning it around him. But man, 
with all his design, is purely a product of Na- 
ture; therefore, there is no design in Nature.” 
“If we must have an unvarying law of universal 
application, here it is: all that is essential to 
man is that wherein he agrees with the ape; 
that wherein he differs from his progenitor is 
unessential and purely accidental.” But it is 
impossible by mere quotation to give an ade- 
quate impression of the character of the book. 
These specimens, however, will give a suggestion 
of the wit and satire with which the book bub- 
bles over. It is deserving of a wide circulation; 
and under the fun lie fruitful hints and philo- 
sophic fruits which are none the less instructive 
for the humorous encasement in which they ara 
fuund, 
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times we note a series of three New Oreed Cate- 
chisms, by “A Pastor,” copyrighted and pub- 
lished by Thomas Todd, the well-known printer 
of The Oongregationalist, and made “in accord- 
ance with the New Congregational Creed,” 
which is published entire at the end of No. III, 
to correspond with the Apostles’ Creed at the 
endof No. IL. The fuller statements of the most 
advanced number give us the best opportunity 
to discover the theological basis on which the 
series stands. It follows the historical method, 
with a general introduction as to the nature of 
religion for Section I. Section II treats of the 
spiritual history of the race in a Primitive Pe- 
riod and an Educational Period. Section III is 
devoted to “The Christian Faith.” In answer 
to the question ‘‘ Wha‘ was man’s condition at 
the first?” we find the reply: ‘A childish con- 
dition ; that is, without moral character, good 
or bad.” Of the tallit is said: ‘‘ By some form 
of disobedience he turned away from God; he 
fell into sin.” The steps of the historic re- 
demption through the descendants of Abraham 
are followed in a series of appropriate questions 
and answers. The section devoted to *‘The Chris- 
tian Faith” opens with a statement of the historic 
facts relating to the fall, and to the life, death, 
resurrection and ascension of the Redeemer. 
The catechism then passes to study the media- 
torial work and offices of Christ, and the seheme 
of redemption, in a full statement of the historic 
facts, though the doctrinal points are given 
with greatsimplicity. The end of Christ’s work 
is said to be ‘to reconcile man to God.” Men 
are said to sin, not asa race, but as individuals, 
The essence of the Atonement 1s found in the 
fact that it declares the righteousness of God, 
and at the same time frees bis hands to pardon. 
Baptism is by sprinkling, or by immersion. 
The New Birsh is ‘the passing out of 
the natural life, in which the service of self is 
the ruling motive, into a spiritual life, in which 
the ruling motive isthe service of God.” ‘ Al) 
who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, 
trust in him for their salvation, and do his will 
among men,” are declared worthy participants 
in the Lord’s Supper. (Ques.)**In what three ways 
did Christ become a mediator between God ani 
men?” (Ans.) ‘*(1) By his atoning death upon 
the Cross. (2) As the Head of bis Church. (3) 
By his personal power over the souls of men.” 
The eschatology of the catechism may be summed 
up in these extracts. Those who ‘* continue in sin 
° + Shall be sent away.rom the presence of 
God as workers of iniquity.” (Ques.) ** Who, 
then, are lost?” (Ans.) ‘All persisting sinners 
against God.” (Ques.) ‘*‘ What evidence have we 
of the existence of an outer spiritual world or 
hell?” (Ans.) ‘‘(1) The words of Christ. (2) 
The fact that men die unreconciled to God.” 


.... It is impossible to review the recent text 
books of one kind and another, prepared for the 
use of Sunday-schoo] teachers, without a feeling 
of satisfaction as to the progress made in the 
apparatus provided for those who engage in it. 
That good books of this kind have a good sale 
isa testimony to the earnestness and consci- 
entiousness of Sunday-school teachers as a class, 
The prominent place of the Sunday-school in 
the work of the churches, and the fact that it is 
so largely in the hands of laymen, show that 
this work of training the teachers has not begun 
aday too soon. Among the useful helps of this 
class, we have had occasion to name the series 
of “Normal Studies for Sunday-school Teachers,’ 
published by the Congregational Sunday-school 
and Publishing House. We are much pleased 
with the number just out, The Bible, the 
Sunday-school Text Book, by Alfred Holborn, 
M. A., London, prepared under the direction of 
the international normal committee. it avoids 
refinements and confused abstract discussions, 
such as that of the nature and doctrine of 
biblical inspiration, and concentrates on the ele- 
mentary and evidential facts on which that 
doctrine stands, and in view of which it will 
have to be formulated. As another indication 
of the modern and scientific character of 
the manual, we note that, in presenting the 
evidence for the Old Testament contained in the 
New, this manual makes its start with the 
Pauline Epistles as the oldest documents 
in the New Testament. The copyright of this 
edition belongs to the publishers by agreement 
with the English publishers, and in virtue of 
the various revisions and emendations to fit it 
for use here on the basis of which the American 
edition has been copyrighted.———Another ex- 
cellent theologic manual for general use is the 
Outline of Christian History, A.D., 50—1880, 
by Joseph Henry Allen. This manual was pub- 
lished first two years ago, and is now reissued 
by the Messrs. Roberts Brothers, Boston, under 
date of the current year. It is much more than 
a bare chronicle. .Its one hundred and fifty- 
16mo pages are so well arranged and so judi- 
ciously packed with well-sifted and well-put 
matter as to cover the ground with an animated 
and animating sketch of the whole history. 
Mr. Allen does not wander off the track nor in- 
dulge himself in the license of private opinion, 
His historic judgments are fairly expressed, 
and with a laudable endeavor to put into them 
the best conclusions of historic criticisms, 
Close as the quarters are to which the plan of 





the manual reduces him he has found room to 
give enough of the characteristic motive and 
meaning of each period and each historic stadi 
um to make a just and fairly adequate impres 
sion of what it was, and of the inner forces that 
decided its character. 


.. We have had many glimpses in this coun. 
tryof the great French master of the art of dra- 
matic expression—Delsarte, but no complete ex- 
position of his system. The pupils of the late 
Lewis B. Mcnroe, of Boston, will remember the 
enthusiasm of his attempt to establish Delsarte 
and his school in this country,and the vitalizing 
influence of some elements of Delsarte’s method 
on his own instruction. From other sources we 
have had hints and fragments and even sketches 
of the Delsarte method as a whole ; but, alas, the 
master himself is dead and left nothing written 
Faithful pupils and admiring followers he bad 
and from them we derive what we know. The 
most elaborate exposition is the one lying before 
us— Delsarte System of Dramatic Expression 
by Genevieve Stebbins, with original illustrative 
diagrams, (Edgar 8. Werner, University Place.) 
It is, of course, impossible in the present state 
of our knowledge on the point, to be over-criti- 
cal as to the absolute coincidence of this manu- 
al with Velsarte’s method. It 1s safe to assume 
that it is nearer to it than anything we have or 
anything we are likely to have. It is drawn from 
a prolonged and enthusiastic attempt to recover 
the system from the fragments of it that remain 
and from the best pupils of the master. As a 
system it is based on the largest and closest 
study of Nature, not only in the physical system 
engaged in dramatic expression, but in the 
intellectual and emotional elements engaged. 
As a method, it depends upon a perfected 
training of each element concerned in expres- 
sion, acting harmoniously with all the rest. 
Delsarte had a quick and sure eye to read the 
spiritual significance of physical relations, and 
his system is based on generalizations of this 
nature, which both reduce the study to a method 
and raise it to a philosophy. It remains to be 
added that, as the method of Nature, Delsarte’s 
method is valid in all circumstances, for the 
preacher, the lawyer, the dramatic actor; but 
more than all for people of both sexes who have 
an ambition to shine in the incomparable grace 
of pure, distinguished, and dramatic conversa- 
tion. 


.«. The New Princeton Review for March 18 a 
rich and model number. A delightful paper on 
the poet Gray by the poet Lowell, flies for the 
flag-piece of the number. A keen piece of anal- 
ysis by Professor Patton, of Princeton, on Con- 
temporary English Ethics, follows; Geo. Dana 
Boardman speaks out the mind of an honest 
man as to the silver business in Congress. A 
writer, who does not give his name, makes some 
points against the Biair bill for Federal aid in 
the education of the freedmen. Mr. J. B. Har- 
rison, than whom no one has done more to pro- 
mote it, gives an interesting account of the 
movement to save Niagara, and Mr. E. 8. Nadal 
has a word for the diplomatic service, and in 
favor of retaining it. 


..There has been a change made in the 
special and specially good little magazine Latine 
which we do not wholly admire. It changes its 
name to Latine et Groce, taking in Greek as 
well as Latin interests, and seems to give up its 
departments written in Latin. Indeed, it ap- 
pears all in English except for a Latin poem. 
In pressing the use of Latin as a living language 
the magazine had a special and important 
purpose, which we fear will be lost sight of. 'The 
change involves the infelicity of having the last 
issue dated three months back. The contents 
of this November number are thoroughly inter- 
esting to the classical teacher, and creditable to 
the editor, *‘Edgarus 8. Shumway,” of Rut- 
gers College, New Brunswick, N. Y. 


..Mr,. Frank J. Scott’s Art of Beautifying 
Suburban Home Grounds of Smat! Extent, illus- 
trated by many plates, and plan of houses and 
grounds, and descriptions of the trees and 
shrubs which can be cultivated to the best ad- 
vantage, is a manual in the style of Mr. Down- 
ing’s, and was first published about fifteen 
years ago, since which time it has sustained a 
good name though recent additions, such as 
the Japanese dwarf plants, the new varieties of 
hydrangea panniculata and the endless varieties 
of chrysanthemum, etc., do not appear in it, 
Mr. John B. Alden is now its publisher, and 
brings it out with a new title page bearing the 
date of the current year. 


.... The New Standurd Counting-house Book- 
keeping, Theoretical and Practical, published by 
J. C. Bryant, Buffalo, N. Y., is in the same form 
and size as ‘‘The Business Man’s Commercial, 
Law, and Business Forms,” edited by ex-Judge 
Geo. W. Clinton, and published in 1884. The 
Book-keeping Manual contains a thorough expo- 
sition of the principles of single and double en- 
try, with copious examples of business forms and 
of actual operations for several days together in 
all leading forms of business. The manual is 
adapted to use in business offices, in schools and 
business colleges, and for private study. 


«+eeWe have already noticed sufficiently the 








Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker’s Apostolic Life, and 
need only add to what we have previously pub- 
lished in commending the work to our readers 
that VolamellII of this series is now published 


by the Mererr. Funk & Wagnalls, and con- 
tains the London preachers exposition, in forty 
or more addresses, of the Apostolic Life as Re- 
vealed in the Acts of the Apostles. 


...We omit our customary notice of the 
month’s long list of magazines and reviews_in 


order to afford space to matter which could not 
conveniently be left to a later issue. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Owing to the dewtidering 0 vartety recently intro- 
Luced a the size ana form as printing paper the 


OF 000ks, a8 4t0, SvO, 1l28mo, ete., 
gtve 80 itttle indication o Bay serge herder ngayon > 
forthe at least, give the measures 07 D00k8 in 


present, 
this list in tnenes ana quarters. ihe number first 
gwen is the length, 


The Ante Nicene Fathers, Translation of the 
Writings of the Fathers down to A. D. 326. 
The Kev. Alex. Roberts, D.D. o 


. .D. 4 t 
ed Edition. 10x65, pp. 699. waaties The 
Christian Literature Company. oinen 8 00 
Rousseau. By John Mosier. In, ‘two. volumes. 
7x4%. Voi. I, pp. Yol. = PP. at, 
348. London: Scmaillan Oo 8 00 
Hobbes. By George Croom Robertso - Grote 
Professor of Philosophy of Mind son, Grot 
in Gatvereisy ty phical lage L 


vii, 240, Phitadelphia: J Be Br igbpincett bom: 





Hundred Songs for Public anda Private 
Schools, Compiled by E. V. De Graff, a.M., 
Conductor of ‘leachers’ Institutes, and au- 
hor of “* Practical Phonics,” etc., etc, Sev- 
entieth | Enlarged, and_ from new 
Plates. Rese PP. _ esnepeeempncns hes heed baa 
Bardee 0 35 
Caries | asa iain 
re T ool Teach- 


oa Association. y Marv in R. Vincent, 
New York: Anson D 
Deccccccccccccccccccces cossscetoces 0 35 
Mosel Gerd 8 Selections for Recitation, Edited 
wy Miss M Craven and Mise A. A. pees, 
‘ew York: : Ths Writers’ Publishing Co.. 
Poors as a Representative Art. By George 
Lansing Rayinon |, L.H.D., 
tor Aesthetic Criticism at Princeton 
College; author of “ The Orator’s Manual,” 
etc. Tes, PP. xv, 346. New York & London: 
Ga. I A ntnrasdeecesincceseseocesce 115 
as Adirondoche asa Health Resort. Showing 
é Benefit to be Derived bya Sojourn in the 
Wilderness fn Cases of Asthma, Hay Fever, 
Edited and conn jiled by Joseph W. 
Bticxier, M.S.,M.D. 64x43s, pp. 198. The 





uaa me Ring. By Acne Katharine Green, 
anthor of “The Leavenworth Case,” “lhe 
Sword of Deqodes” ” ta. (Popular Edition.) 
11x8, pp.72. The sa 
The Last of the ner a A Novel. By 
Mrs, Amelia E. Barr. (Handy Series.) Sax 
434, pp. 178. New York: Harper & Brothe 0 25 
Aunt Parker. A Novel. By B. L. oie. 
author of “ Great Pate ter Square, "ete. (frank. 
oquare Library.) 11x8,pp.74. The same.. v 20 
A History of the United States in Chronologi- 
cal Order from the Discovery of Americain 
1492 to me xe ar 1885, including notices of In- 
Ly _Hallroads, Canes, | * as_ they 
were introduced. By Em Cees, 
7x434, PP. 254. lew York: Baker & Taylor... 100 
Adam Hepburn's Vow; a Tale of Kirk and 
Covenant. By Annie oe Swan, author of 
* Alders: de,” ste. 73x5, pp. 244. New York: 


Cassell & Company. Liralted po cocccccscoscose 106 
Historical Pm pam By James we Froude. 
Being eotions from “Short sadies on 
Great gab, all Text, h PD. =. casedhen ork: 
John B. Alden. wmcss. One 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


‘*One of the best novels ever issued from the 
press of this country.” —ALBANY JOURNAL. 


THE HOUSE AT CRAGUE. 


By MARY B. SLEIGHT. 12mo, $1.25. 
** An unusually well written story.”—Journal and 
Messenger. 





bes incidents are well described and the plot is 
de mk th skill ond. power. An admirable story 
pe he x Ay told.” —Interi: 

“ The delineations of _ Ae are Sevetite, on 
sistent throughout, gna sncioate rare powers 0 con: 
ception.”—Presby' 





For sale aA all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of pr 


T. Y. ‘CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 
ANNOUNCEMENT! 
WE HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


ELEMENTARY POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


DESIGNED FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


By A. B. MESERVEY, Ph.D. 
uj Ni Literary tion, 
now Hatepton. NH. ‘Author ora Treatise on Book. 
A ro will be sent on ot'BB cent with view toin- 
troduction, on receipt 
THOMPSON, BRO Ne co. 
23 Hawley St., 


BABY’S.. BIRTHDAY, 
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1-4 tote two Sor more other —- and 
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f, a! 3 
WwW -=% Public Schools, Lucretia P. Hale; 
Wr i oma were Shocked, _ 9. W. Shinn; 
in Concerns, 


ames 
— Where Remedy? Rev. » x Cros- 


Rhoades; Where is the 

ing the Wor ne lasses, Anop.; Work not 
Rest, Meri Marsha! ipa Friend the Boss, chap- 
ters 





4 of the W. C. T. U., Frances E. Willard; 

the Work of the California,Anon.; Woman's Indian As- 

jation, Conn.; Reports of Annual Meeting of In- 
dian Commissioners ; wistesqece of Service. 


ub. Letter Book. 
cage coals Meee. 
eet ear Zocclean copies, lv cents, 


‘amilton F Place, 





D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


1. 


The Aliens, 


ANOVEL. By Henny F. Keenay, author 

of “Trajan,” etc. 12mo, om, Price, $1.25. 
“The Aliens” is a stirring, pic 
depicting life and character a. strong contuastn, 
and marked by an affluent and vivid style. The 
scene of the story is laid in the western part of the 
State of New York, about fifty years ago, the 
events coming down to the time of the Mexican War. 


II. 
The Mammalia in their 


Relation to Primeval 
Times. 


By Oscar Scumipt, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Strasburg. International Scien- 
tific Series.; With Fifty-one Woodcuts. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


This work derives special interest from the recen? 
death of Dr. Schmidt, which occurred after the book 
was printed. 

“It will be found,” he says in his preface, “ to con 
tain proof of the necessity, the truth and the value 
of Darwinism as the foundation for the theory 
of descent, within a limited field, and is brought 
down to the most recent times.” 


III. 





We Two. 


A NOVEL. By Epna Lyatu, author of 
**Donovan.” 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


This novel may be considered a companion to 
“ Donovan,” recently published, inasmuch as like 
that book it deals with the trials and experiences of 
freethinkers suffering from persecution, but brought 
eventually to Christianity. 

“We recommend all novel readers to read this 
novel, with the care which such a strong, uncom- 
mon and thoughtful vook demands and deserves.” — 
London Spectator. 





For sale by ali booksellers ; or, will be sent by the 
publishers, by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, 


13 and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


* 


For a Limited Time, and simply to run its Cir- 
culation up to 200,000 (now 138,600 a week) THE 
AMERICAN RURAL HOME of Roches'er, N 
Y., wil GIVE AWAY ONE of THESE 
CYCLOPEDIAS.—(1) WORLD CYCLOPE- 
DIA, (900 pp.); (2) FAMILY CYCLOPEDIA 
OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE (544 pp.); (3) 
FARM AND HOUSEHOLD CYCLOPEDIA, 
(544 pp.), Cloth bound, iilustrated to every $1.00 
Subscriber lo 


$1—‘**That Great Paper.”---$1 


(* made up for EVERY member of every rural 
family.) Regular Price of Paper alone IS 
$1.00 PER YEAR in Advance, 

If you prefer you can have THE POPULAR 
HISTORY of CIVIL WAR, (both sides, 500 
po.); FARMERS’ AND STOCKBREEDERS 
GUIDE, (540 pp.)} UNIVERSAL HISTOR Y 
OF ALL NATIONS, (544 pp.), or ONE choice 
from over 130 other Standard Dollar Books. 
“THE RURAL HOME CO. ALWAYS FUL- 
FILLS ITS PROMISES.”—Hon. (. R. Par- 
sons, Mayor of Rochester. 








- CYCLOPEDIAS 


GIVEN AWAY. 





80,000 Dollar Volumes *have been given away 
the past year. 


REMEMBER: Cost of Book and Paper 
(Weekly) #2. If this offer is taken within 30 
days, you get any One of above Books and Pa- 
per Free, one year for only #1. 


62 Return this advertisement with your #1, 
and for it we will PAY POSTAGE on the Books 
and Paper 1 year. ADDRESS: 


RURAL HOME CO., LT’D, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


G2". S.—During the years 1886—7 about 
#2,000.00 in Simple Prizes, easily won, will be 
given our SUBSCKIBERS. No other paper ever 
made such anoffer. Act quickly! Capture the 
opportunity. Girls, Boys, “‘A Library for 
Nothing. My! 

HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 

. 4 
HAR ae Wee y os $ 
"FO NG PEOPL 65'sand ba ne S| 


ERS CATALOG ret 68 
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Important New Books, 


Oceana: or, England and Her Ool- 


By James ANTHONY FRovupDE, M.A. 


ones. Illustrated. 1 vol. Crewn 8vo, $2.£0. 
A singularly interesting volume.—New York 
Tribune, 


Letters to Dead Authors. fy 2°7eeY 
Elzevir 12mo, gilt top. $1. 


A collection of the brightest, wittiest, and most 
thoughtful literary criticisms of recent years. 


The History of German Literature. 
By Professor WILLIAM ScHERER. [ranslated un- 
der the supervision of Professor Max Miller, 2 
vols, 12mo, $3.5v. 


A history of German literature which is as full of 
entertainment as it is of inetruction, and comprises 
within aconvenient space all that is important to 
know of German literature.—Prof. H. H. BoyrsEn. 


What Does History Teach? 3% 20%" 


8 T UART 
BuackIe lvol. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

A small volume, but one that is packed with treas- 
ure. . . A bright, brave, inspiring book, we 
heartily commend it to our readers.—Hartford 
Courant. 


The Fight for Missouri in 1861, 


From the Inauguration of Jackson to the Death 
of Lyon, By Colonel THomas L. Sneap. 1 vol, 
12mo, cloth, $1.50, 
The important part which the State of Missouri 
played at the opening of the Rebellion has never 
before been adequately treated. 


Domesticus, A Tale ofthe Imperial 

City By WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER, Author of 

* “Nothing to Wear.” 1 vol. 12mo, 81.25. 

It is the brightest, most fascinating and thoroughly 

enjoyable book in lighter literature that has been 
published for a long time. 


By WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR 
lvol., 12mo, handsomely bound, 
$2. 

The details of workmanship are excellent. Mr. 
Astor writes apparently out of a full mind and a 
thorough interest in his subjects. — Atlantic 
Monthly, 


Valentino. 


Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and 

By RoBERT LovIs STEVENSON, 

Mr. Hyde. phon of “The New pom 

Nights,” “ Treasure Island,” etc. Library Edition, 
1; paper, 25 cents. 


x work of incontestable genius. .. . What is 
worth mentioning, ause otherwise many people 
will miss it, is that a noble moral paderlies the mar- 
velous tale.—James PAYN. in ndependent. 


How to be Happy though Married. 


Being a Handbook to Marriage. By a graduate in 
the University of Matrimony. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 
One of the brightest, wittiest, most sensible, and 
wholesome books on the subject of matrimony that 
wehaveseen. . . . It is brimming over with the 
best advice, but the dose is so happily commingled 
with bright sayings, apt quotations, and pleasant an- 
ecdotes, that the reader takes it all betore he realizes 
the exact nature of the compound,—.vew York Ob- 
server. 


An Apache Campaign in the Sierra 


Madre An Account ot the Expedition in Pur- 
* suit of the Hostile Chiricahua in the 
Spring of 1883. By Capt. Joun G. Bourke, author 
of“The Moquis Indians.” 1 vol., 12mo, illus- 
trated, Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents, 


A thrilling and absorbing narrative, which affords 
an extremely interesting picture of Indian life. 


*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent 
post-paid, on receipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
748-745 Broadway, New York. 


Miss Frances E, Willard says: 


“THE WIT OF WOMEN” 


By KaTE SANBORN, is full of stored up electricity. 
* * * Women are the cutest, wittiest and most 
deliciously jocose creatures the world has ever yet 
developea!——" Th: k is charmingly zotten up 
and victuresquely pretty in every detail.”—Burling- 
ton Free Press. ** The book is really funny.”"—Demo- 
rest's Monthiy, Beautifully bound, price $1.59. 


FUNKE & WAGNALLS, 10—12 Dey St., N. Y. 
The Southern Bivouac. 


for Sale by all Newsdealers, 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH: 


I. The Kentucky Resolutions of 1798 and 1799. 
With Official Docunients. R.T. Durrett. 
II. Under Sentence ot Death. W. F. Gordon. 
IIL. The Teche Country Fify Years ago. F. 


chardson. 
IV. The Light House Rock (Key West). Will Wal- 
e 


ace Hariey. 
V. The Defense of Fort Wagner. Paul H. Hayne. 
VI. The Mateless Bird. Dauske Dandridge. 

V1I. Keminiscences of Confederate Cavalry Service. 


By a Private. 
VIII. Hopeset and Sunrise. Jaspar Barnett Cowden. 
ce. Oe Building in the South. Will Wallace 


arney. 
X. Uncle Adam's Funeral Feast. Illustrated. 


ay Rose Floyd. 
XI. John Williamson, Botanist and Artist. Ten 
Illustrations. R. M. 1 
11. Comment and Criticism. 
XIII. Editor's Table. 
XIV. Salmagandi. 








Send 20 cents forsample copy. Subscrip- 
tion $2.09 per annum; $1, six months. 
Address, 


SOUTHERN BIVOUAC, 
B.F.AVERY & SONS, Publishers, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 








I¥ you desire to s . 
jubscribe for any worthy paper or 
agi tin , and wish to save from ten to eevanty-Aive 
on each si becription. send for price list to 
THE SELECT LITER RE CO. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Recent} |Books. 
The Standard Operas 


Their Plots, their Music, and their Compo- 
sers. By George P. Upton. Cloth. yellow 
edges, price $1.50. In extra gilt, gilt edges, 
price $2. 


“The summaries of the plots are so clear, logical, 
and well written that one can reau them with real 
pleasure. Mr. Upton’s book is fully abreast of the 
times.”—The Nation. 

“ His work is one simply invaluable. It is descrip- 
tion, aot criticism, and calculated to greatly increase 
the intelligent enjoyment of music, — Traveller 
Boston 


The Humbler Poets, 


A Collection of Newspaper and Periodical Verses, 
1870 to 18%. Compiled by Stason THompson. 
Crown 8vo. Gilt top. Price, $2. 

“The publishers have done well in issuing this 
volume ina style of literary and artistic excellence, 
because the contents richly entitle it to such dis- 
tinction.”"—Home Journal, Boston. 

“On the whole, the book is one to be prized eape- 
cially as containing nota few pieces so fine that one 
is glad to be able to turn to thém at will.”—Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston, 

“ They are all poems, with live thought and genuine 
feeling in every one of them.”—Jnquirer, Philadel- 
phia. 


We Two Alone in Europe. 


By Mary L. Ninpgs. Illustrated from original de- 
signs. Third Thousand. Price, 81.50. 

“ The book is direct, brief, and—what it assumes to 
be—the record of the grand tour made by two bright, 
intelligent, and fearloss American giris.”—The Inde- 
pendent, New York, 

“Itis a narrative told so naturally and so vividly 
that the two gentle travelers do not seem to be 
‘alone,’ but to have taken at least the reader along 
with them. . . . Itis filled with ao many inter- 
ing glimpses of sights and scenes in many lands as 
to render it thoroughly entertaining.”—Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston, 


Letters to a Daughter. 


By HELEN EKIN STARRETT. 16mo. Paper, price, 50 
cents; cloth, price, 75 cents. 

“These letters have the three great virtues of 
brevity, simplicity, and of good sense. We commend 
them to our readers without reserve."—The Inde- 
pendent, New York. 

“They are written with charming simplicity of 
style, and form an excellent guide to be studied earn- 
estly by every young girl who would be dignified in 
manners and refined in her bearing toward others.” 
—Gazette, Boston. 

“If there has been a better little volume to placein 
the hands of a young girl, it has not come to the table 
of the Inter-Ocean,.”—Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 


Books of a Similar Character 

Kirklund’s “Speech and Manners,’’ price, 
$1. 

Kirkland’s “ Six Little Cooks,’’ price, $1. 

Kirkland’s “Dora’s Housekeeping,’’ price, 
$1. 

Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail, postraid, on 

receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., 


(Successors to "JANSEN, McCLURG & CO.) 
Cor. Wabash Ave. and Madison Street, 
Chicago. 


“WHITING’S STANDARD” WRITING PAPER. 


ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

T. NELSON & SONS, 

423 Bleecker Street. New Vert. 











NEW BOOKS—NOW READY. 


FOREWARNED 
FOREARMED. 


By J. Tgatn Davipson. Uniform with “ TALKS 
WITH YOUNG MEN.” 8vo, cloth, 81 25. 

* The favor accorded to* Talks With Young Men,’ and 
the pleasing testimony toits usefulness which I am 
constantly receiving, have induced me to yield to the re- 
quest to issue another series of these homely addresses- 
There is no class of persons more amenable to sound 
advice when given in a brotherly, straightforward, and 
unaffected manner,"—Author's Preface. 


New Vol. (7th) of CLERICAL LIBRARY. 


Platform and Pulpit Aids. 


THIS NEW VOLUME OF THIS LIBRARY IS IN- 
tended to assist the clergy, Christian laity, and 
Christian workers generally in a department of 
their labor daily growing inimportance, Itconsists 
of the most striking speeches delivered during re- 
cent years by distinguished pulpit orators on such 
subjects as the BIBLE, MISSIONS, SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS, TEMPERANCE, etc, To this is added 
a selection of pithy and striking anecdotes, Crown 
svo, cloth, 8' 50. 


Moments on the Mount. 


A SERIES OF (18) DEVOTIONAL MEDITATIONS, 
By Rev. G, MaTHEsoy, D.D. (From 2d English 
Edition.) 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“ In this book we are brought into contact with a writ- 
er whose whole soul is saturated with divine ideas, and 
towhom Scriptural images are the exponents and 
symbols of spiritual conceptions, It is not one to be 
read through at a sitting, and then laid aside; rather, 
each meditation is to be pondered over and enjoyed 
singly and separately.”—The Scotsman. 

Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


A. C, ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 B’dway. N. Y. 
NEARLY READY. 


Books and Bookmen, by Andrew Lang. 12mo, Cloth. 
a “GEURGE J. COOMBES, Publisher, 
6 East l7th St., New York, 


A book of 100 pages. The 
EWSPAPER feos seeeree 
cons e experi- 
enced or otherwise. It con- 
sl tains lists of newspapers 
andestimates of the cost 
of advertising. Theadver- 
1 








coaily’ arrived at b 
fty-three editions have been issued. Sent post- 


aid, to any address for 19 cente. Apply to GEO P. 

ROWELL & CO, NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 

BUREAD, 10 Spruce St. (Printing House 84 uare),N.Y. 
R. CARTER & BRO., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 








Religious Journals and 
Journalists. 


A prominent pthegeaghte establishment of New 
York has issued a finely executed picture, entitled 
“Representative Religious Journals and Journalists 
of America.” It gives a most excellent likeness of 
each of the following well-known editors. 

H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D., of The Sunday-schoot 
Times, Philadelphia. 
HENRY M. DEXTER, D.D,, of The Congregatonalist, 


nm. 
8. J. BARROWS, D.D., of The Christian Register, Bost 
8. IRENZUS PRIME, D.D., of The New York Obd- 





HE 
WM. C, GRAY, Pb.D., of The Lnler or, 


None York, 
0. 

FORT, D.D., of Herald and Presbyter 
Cincinnati 


ISAAC ERRITT, D.D., of The Christian Standard, 
Cincinnati. 

The picture not only gives a likeness of the editor 
of each paper, but also a well-executed fac-simile re. 
production of the first paze of the paper itself. The 

ve 6 the picture the 
most satisfactery one of the kind ever produced by 


ing ieDot tally eatiet 
receiving it is no’ 8a) 
turned, and the mouey will cheerful: 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P. O. Box 2787, New York. 


. pre 
iy ceuts; and.’ 
ied, it may be re- 
ly be refunded 





BIBLES!!! 


A SPECIALTY. 
ALL KINDS, SIZES AND STYLES, 
1LOW PRICES. 
N#Tibbals & Sons,'124 Nassau St., N."Y. City 
A, 8. BARNES & CO.. Educati N.Y. 
WALKER’S 


Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 


420 pp. Mailing Price for Examination, $1. 
By JEROME WALKER, M.D. 
Lectur Anatomy, Physiol nd Hygie 

the Centrat Schoot, Brook “s upon Firgioce bys 
Children at the rong Island College Hospital, and 
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DR. PENTECOST IN THE BROOK- 
LYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


THE OHARACTER OF THE MEETINGS. 


Tne series of Sunday afternoon Gospel 
services conducted by Dr. George F. 
Pentecost in the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music has developed probably a greater de- 
gree of religious interest than has ever been 
known in that city. The current series 
commenced in October and it will close in 
April, making the services of six months’ 
duration. Since the opening Sunday there 
has not been one service that has not been 
attended by an overwhelming audience, 
and enough people have been turned away 
many Sundays to make an average Brook- 
lyn church congregation. To step into the 
Academy any Sunday afternoon while these 
services are in progress would go a great 
way to dispel the notion from the mind of 
the average thinker that Christianity is on 
the wane, and that its place is being filled 
by agnosticism and infidelity. Dr. Pente- 
cost makes an appeal that goes right to the 
heart, and when he exposes the devices 
of the Devil he ‘‘ breaks them in pieces like 
a potter’s vessel.” 

Dr. Pentecost isa host in himself, and 
always has a large congregation wherever 
he preaches. The Academy services are 
made doubly interesting, however, by the 
musical portion of the exercises. Mr. 
George C. Stebbins, who has an excellent 
voice, leads the singing, which receives sub- 
atantial support from a large chorus of 
mixed voices, seated on the stage. Mrs. 
Stebbins is also a valuable aid to the music, 
contributing much to it by the charming 
duets in which she is heard with her hus- 
band. 

Dr. Pentecost is at present preaching a 
course of eight sermons on ‘‘ Fundamental 
Truths,” the second of which he delivered 
on Sunday last. On that occasion the 
Academy was packed by an immense audi- 
ence who were evidently deeply in- 
terested in the truth presented for their 
consideration, by persons interested in their 
soul’s salvation. The rule that has pre- 
vailed from the beginning—that of reserv- 
ing the major portion of the house for 
men-—was in force,and many of those pres- 
ent were doubtless of that class who other- 
wise would have been engaged in pursuits 
unprofitable, if not menacing, to their 
souls. 

In addition to the fine chorus singing 
and that of Mr. Stebbins, on the occasion 
under notice, some exquisite vocal music 
was heard from a trio of artistes from New 
York—Miss Henrietta Beebe, Mrs. Ray- 
mond (neé Annie Louise Cary) and Mrs. 
Hutchinson. After the preliminary song 
service, which occupied half an hour, 
these charming vocalists sang the terzetto 
from Mendelssohn’s “ Elijab,” ‘‘ Lift thine 
eyes.” Its rendition was unspeakably 
beautiful and thrilled every one present. 
They afterward sang another trio, ‘* When 
the day is lost in night,” which was equally 
delightful. Brief devotional services fol- 
lowed, and then the sermon commenced. 





THE SERMON. 


“Andthe Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us (and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father), full of grace and truth.”— 
John i, 14. 

Last Sunday we raised and discussed the 
question as to the reasonableness of a reve- 
lation from God to man. The answer to that 
question we found in Nature, in the Spirivwal 
constitution of man, and in the Bible itself, 
The Book of Genesis opens with the words: 
‘*In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth.” John opens his gospel with the 
words: ‘*In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God.” Tho Book of Genesis and the gospel of 
John present to our view the beginning of the 
oldand the new creation. These two verses of 
Scripture identify as one the God of creation and 
the God of salvation. In Nature we have a rev- 
elution of God as the Creator, which even the 
heathen were able to discern; but the Bible ce- 
veals to us God as the Saviour of man. The rev- 
elation of God is begun in Nature and com- 
pleted in the Word of God, 

The first inquiry of the human soul is after 
God. This inquiry comes to the surface of con. 
sciousness as Cream comes to the surface of milk, 
because in a cerfain sense God is in the con- 
sciousness, ag @ need ; as the need of food is to 
the humap hody, as the nesd of light is to the 





eye, and sound to the hearing. But this inquiry 
after God has always been baffled snd comes back 
unanswered still, Whois God? Where is God? 
What is he like? What are his thoughts concern- 
ing us? Is he well disposed or ill disposed to- 
ward us? Who can tell? Not Nature ; not philos- 
ophy; not science. ‘‘Who by searching 
can find out God?” We must turn else- 
where for light upon these questions, For it 
has pleased God in his wisdom that the world by 
wisdom should not find him. Nevertheless God 
bas not left us in darkness as to these great soul 
inquiries. He has given us light; and ‘that 
was the true Light which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.” Ages ago David 
declared that ‘the Lord is my light and my sal- 
vation.” He would bave said to-day: ‘ Jesus is 
my Light’’; for the Jehovah of the Old Testa- 
ment is the Jesus of the New. In what sense is 
Jesus the light of the world? What the sun is 
in the physical creation Jesus is in the spiritual 
world. In him we find the four great questions 
of the soul answered, nay flouded with light, and 
in that light the soul finds its peace. 

First. As to God.When we say that God isa 
spirit we say truly ; but we have not thereby got- 
ten an intelligent, at least not a satisfactory, an- 
swer. All men agree, if there be a God, he must 
be a Spirit. But we can know nothing, or at 
least very little of Spirit, and nothing at all if 
we consider spirit apart from matter. No man 
hath at any time seen a spirit. No man has 
handled a spirit. Therefore, some men say, there 
can be no such thing as spirit, apart from 
the body, for what cannot be seen and handled 
does not exist. And yet there isa deep underly- 
ing conviction in the human mind that back of 
matter, back of our bodies, there is a personal 
Spirit. When I buried my mother in Greenwood 
twelve years ago, I did not bury my mother. I 
followed her body and not her spirit to the 
grave. It was the body, not the apirit, which I 
buried ; which yon buried when you put your 
loved ones away in the grave. When bis disci- 
ples asked him where they should bury 
bim atter his death, Socrates answered: 
‘Wherever you please, if you can catch 
me.” This is the cxpression of a truth 
which we all believe however much we may 
have tried to argueit out of mind and heart. 
That which we bury out of our sight is not our 
mother, our child, or our friend. We do but bury 
the body. When I looked down into the face of 
my dead mother, there was no mother there to 
look at me out of those brown eyes; there was 
no mother to speak to me out of those cold lips ; 
there was no mother to lift those folded arms to 
embrace me. There was nothing there but the 
dead body. The mother wasgone. But the body 
was the temple in which my mother lived, and by 
means of which I knew her and had communion 
with her and she with me. Moreover I cannot 
conceive of her except as that body rises be fore 
my mind’s eye. I never knew her apart from the 
body. It isso with you and those whom you 
have loved and lost awhile. It is so with our 
living friends. We know them only as they are 
e mbodied spirits. 

Now, it 1s the same with God. He is a Spirit ; 
but as such we cannot know him. The necessity 
of an embodiment of God or of an incarnation 
bas been recognized by all men. The idolaters 
did not originally worship the stocks and stones 
which they set up. Their idols were but an 
attempt on their part at incarnation or the em- 
bodiment of God. Even now, the more intelli- 
gent pagans will tell you that they do not wor- 
ship idols, but the god tbat is back of the idol ; 
the idol is but asign to them. Pantheism, or 
Nature worsbip, is built upon the same necessity. 
“*God,” they say, ‘is the soul of Nature. The 
great impersonal spirit which inhabiteth all 
things.” The doctrine of the incarnation not 
only stands at the threshold of revelation, but it 
must have been in the very necessity of the 
case. If God will make himself known to us 
he must embody himself. This he has done 
in Jesus Christ. The Word who in the begin- 
ing was with God, and was God, was made 
flesh and dwelt among us and we beheld him. 
He was “the express image of his Father’s 
person and the very brightness of bis glory.” 
This is what our Saviour meant when he said: 
**No man hath seen God at any time; the only 
begotten Son which dwelleth in the bosom of 
the Father, he hath revealed him.” What the 
apostles meant when they said ‘‘ All the fullness 
of the Godhead dwelt in him bedily.” * He is 
the image ot the invisible God.” But Jesus did 
more than embody God so that we might see 
him. He personated him. By this we mean he 
told out and acted out all that was in God’s 
heart toward sinful man. Does Jesus say “Son, 
daughter, be of good courage, thy sins be for- 
given thee”? It was the Father who spoke in 
him, for he said: ‘The words which I speak 
are not my words, but the words of the Father 
which sent me.” Is he the friend of publicans 
and sinners? He does but reveal the disposition 
of God to such. He came not to condemn, but 
to save. Was there that about Jesus in all that 
he did and aaid which drew sinners to him as 
the bee to the flowers? It was because he was 
full of grace and truth. Do we, like Philip, say 
with a sort of agony of desire and fear, ‘Show 
ps the Father and it anficeth us”? Hear what he 





answered back to Philip, half in rebuke for his 
spiritual dullness in not discerning the truth, 
and half in tenderest pity and patience: ‘‘ Have 
I been so long time with you Philip, and yet 
hast thou not known me; he that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father.” Again he declares: “I 
and the Father are one.” Thus it is that in 
Jesus Christ we see the Father or God. He is 
the Light in which we behold God and come to 
know him, And what do we know? Wky we 
know that God is soin love with man that he 
has identified himself with us,‘and us with 
him, by taking our nature, not into a tem- 
porary, but into an everlasting union with 
himself. We know that he does not hate us but 
loves us; we know that he does not seek us out 
to condemn us, but to forgive us: he does not 
desire to destroy us, but he came that we might 
have life and have it more abundantly. He is 
our Father and has made us kin to bim, and put 
us in relation to him as sons and daughters. 
Surely this is a blessed revelation of God which 
we have in the light of Christ. We are no 
longer afraid of God, for now we know him 
and may trust him with our all, and notwith- 
standing our sins. To him we may and do come 
with our burdens, our sorrow, our sins and our 
death, and find in him all that we need. It is 
the ignorance of God which breeds (as he is re- 
vealed in fullness of grace and truth) our fear. 
When we come to see and know bim we are no 
longer afraid, nor longer disposed to sin, but 
to come to him and find in him forgiveness and 
life and love and peace and all that the soul 
longs for and must have. 

Sreconp. Asto man. Who am I and what 
was and is the end of my being? I read in the 
first book of the Bible that God made man in 
his own image and in his own likeness. Once 
an infidel said to me: “If man is a creature 
made in the image and likeness of God, then 
God must be like man; avd if God is like man, 
I would not, I could not worship him; for man 
is the embodiment of everything that is evil. 
His wickedness has turned the earth into a 
hell; his selfishness has led him to prey ever- 
more upon his own kind; his violence has 
tilled the world with war and spread desolation 
in the path of his best progress. I could not 
worship a God who is the Creator of such a 
being as man, especially if man is in his like- 
ness and image. But this infidel, like eviry 
infidel I ever knew, had only fastened his 
thought upon a half truth, and that the lowest 
half. Man cannot know himself by the study 
of bimself. The philosopher is like a man in 
the midst of a splendid ruin trying to recon- 
struct it without knowing anything of the plan 
of the original builder. Man is but the moral 
ruin of the creature God made. In the fullness 
of time God sent forth his Son, not only to 
make revelation of himself, but also to set up 
in him the trueimage of man. Jesus is the “‘ex- 
press image of God’s person and the brightness 
of his glory.” In Jesus we see perfect manhood, 
even in the life of sorrow which he lived. The 
moral glory of Jesus Christ has filled the cen- 
turies, and, the more the world has studied him 
in the light of the Gospels, the more it is com- 
pelled to wonder and adore. The world has 
always been seeking after an ideal man; but 
until Jesus Christ came that ideal was never 
even realized to the imagination ; and since he 
came no further attempt at idealizing man has 
been made, for the reason that, in his presence, 
any such attempt would be glaringly faulty if 
not clumsily grotesque. We may accept the ver- 
dict of such a man as Goethe, who, in one of his 
last utterances, expressed the conviction ** that 
the human mind, no matter how much it may 
advance in intellectual culture, and in the ex- 
tent and depth of the knowledge of Nature, will 
never transcend the high moral culture .of 
Christianity as it shines and giows in the can- 
onical Gospels.” Or of Renan, who says in the 
conclusion of his strange book: ‘‘ Whatever 
may be the surprises of the future, Jesus will 
never be surpassed. All ages will proclaim that 
among the sons of men there is none born 
greater than Jesus.” These testimonies even 
from his enemies might be multiplied ; but there 
is no need. He represents the culmination point 
of humanity. What if the whole race were in 
his image and his likeness? Well, when God set 
him forth, he said, in effect: ‘* Look not for my 
thought of man or what I purposed when I 
made him in my imagein the fallen sons of 
Adam; but look to Jesus. He is the image; he 
is what [ meant; he is the restorer of my image 
in man; and the end of his coming is to bring 
back that’ lost image by redemption and regen- 
eration.” Therefore we read: **We all, with open 
face, veholding as in a glass (in the face of Jesus 
Christ) the glory of God, are changed into the 
same image, from glory to glory.” And again: 
**It doth not yet appear what we shall be; but 
we know that when he shall appear we shall be 
like him ; for we shall see him ashe is.” This 
is what David meant when he said: “I shall be 
satisfied when I awake in thy likeness.” But, 
again, the great apostle declares: ** We see not 
yet all things put under man’s feet ; nor yet do 
we see him crowned with glory and honor; bat 
we see Jesus, who was made in the likeness of 

our sinful flesh for the suffering of death, 


clusion is, that as Christ vesus is at the right 
hand of God, the glorified man, so shall we be 
who take part with him. Jesus is the true 
image of God, the first-born among many 
brethren. Thus he is the true light in which we 
see the intent of God in our creation and the 
destiny that awaits man as he is restored to 
God by faith in Jesus Christ. Oh! there is rest 
in this as there is light in it. 
Tuirp. As to the prcblem of sin. God says 
in his Word that ‘ali have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God.” This is bus a con- 
firmation of what the human conscience has 
ever testified to. God says that ‘by the deeds 
of the law there shall no fresh be justified in his 
sight.” This but confirms the weary experience 
of man, who in all ages has striven to bring 
peace to his distracted conscience, and throw off 
the awful burden of human guilt which op- 
presses him beyond every form of suffering. 
** How shall man that is born of a woman be 
justified with God?” Who will give us light 
upon this dreadful question, which has been 
burstiug from the guilty soul of man from the 
very foundation of the world. Again we get 
the answer in Jesus. ‘* What the law could vot 
do, in that it was weak through the flesh, God, 
sending his own Son in the likeness of sin- 
ful flesh, condemned sin in the flesh, that 
the righteousness of God the law might be fu - 
filled in us.” ‘* He hath made him to be riu 
for us who kaew no sin, that we might be made 
the righteousness of Godin him.” ‘* He bath 
caused all our iniquities tomeet on him.” ‘He 
was wounded for our transgressions; he was 
bruised for our iniquities ; the chastisement of 
our peace was upon him; and with his stripes 
we are healed.” * He bare in his own body our 
sins.” ‘*He was delivered for our offenses and 
raised again for our justification.” Time would 
fail us to tell this amazing story of the expiation 
of human sin by the offering which Jesus Christ 
made of himseif through the Holy Spirit, when 
he offered himself up to God. We must be con- 
tent, this afternoon, with pointing you to him 
ashe hangs there upon the cross, the divive 
human sacrifice, on account of which God does 
and can put away sin, ** being just, and yet the 
justifier of him that believeth on Jesus.” Mil- 
lions of sinners in all ages testify to the abund- 
ant efficacy of this propitiation, and of * peace 
with God,” and the new life which is the out- 
come of it, Christ onf the cross our expiation, 
and Christ in the soul the substance of right- 
eousness. In him again we have light in which 
the dark question of human sin and guilt is 
solved. “*The Lord is my light and my salva- 
tion.” 
Founrn. As to Death and Immortality. ‘If 
aman die shall he live again?’ Who can ans- 
wer. Where shall we find light in which this 
question may be solved? Man is instinct with 
imwortality. Man has always hoped or feared 
it. He has always been trying to find out the 
truth concerning it; yet no satisfactory answer 
has ever been found, The Eastern races have 
believed it and constructed grotesque doctrines 
concerning it. The old Egyptians believed it, 
and wrapped their dead bodies in mummy cloth 
andembalrments. The Greeks and Romans 
believed it, and sought to embody their hopes in 
marble, or preserve to themselves the truth in 
the sacred urns in which they deposited the 
ashes of the dead. Butit remained for Jesus 
Christ to bring life and immortality to light by 
his resurrection. The resurrection of Christ 
from the dead is the demonstrasion of immor- 
tality. Not an immortality of the spirit only, 
but of the whole man. When he arose from 
the dead, victor over death and Hell, he brought 
again the body. ** By many infallible proofs,” 
says Luke (not the ignorant and unlearned 
fisherman, but the physician, the cultured man 
of science), he proved himself to be alive from 
the dead and alive in the body. “Behold my 
hands and my feet; thrust in thy hand into my 
side; give me to eat of your broiled fish, and a 
bit of the honey-comb, that ye may know that I 
am nota mere spirit, bus areal man. For a 
spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see me 
have.” Oh! who may estimate the joy and glad- 
ness that has filled the world since, by resurrec- 
tion, Jesus Christ has answered the question a8 
to life and immortality. For four thousand years 
death beld undisputed sway over the human 
race. Standing inpresence of, peasant and king ; 
the young man and the maiden, of the old mau 
and the mother, with inexorable demand he 
has said to all, “Give!” and we all have bad to 
answer his demands. No prayers, no tears, DO 
gift, no human help has been able to turn him 
aside. But two thousand years ago there »#p- 
peared in this world a map, why had excited the 
curiosity and wonder of men and aroused the 
hopes of not a few that at last God was about tu 
interfere in human affairs by a new and mighty 
power and establish the kingdom £0 long sighed 
for. One day a man died, to whom and his sis- 
ters, Jesus was dearly attached. They sent for 
him ere he died, in the hope that bis mighty 
power might be exerted to save aim from death ; 
but he came too late for that, and the sisters of 
Lazarus mourned that he did not come sooner. 
Jesus comforted them with the assurace; 
“thy brother shall rise again.” This they inter- 
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last day, which as Jews they had been taught to 
believe from the foregleaming teachings of the 
Scriptures. To which Jesus made reply: “I 
am the Resurrection and the Life.”” Then he bade 
them lead the way to the tomb and roll away the 
stone. They protested that it was useless, as 
Lazarus had been dead four days, and by now 
corruption was doing itsloathsome work. Never- 
theless, he insisted that the stone be rolled 
away and that they believe and see the glory of 
God. What a moment was that! The multitude 
of friends gathered about the tomb. The Son 
of God with tears of sympatby and love stream- 
ing down his cheeks; and with an upturned 
face prayed that God would now strengthen 
him and glorify him. Then, turning to the 
open grave, with a “loud voice” he cried : ‘*Laz- 
arus, come forth !” 

What presumption, what folly, what madness 
is this! Will Death, the monarch of men, the 
zonqueror of a hundred generations, hear the 
voice of man and give back his victim? Hark! 
Look! Listen! What answer does Death make? 
Down into the dark chamber of the dead went that 
voice of command, and Death heard and trem- 
bled and made answer; and the dead Lazarus 
came forth. The spirit of the man flew from 
the place of departed spirits, re-inhabited the 
body, and stood among them again alive from 
the dead. Dr. Bonar says, ‘*So potent was the 
voice of him who is tae Resurrection and the 
Lite, that if he had not specified Lazarus by 
name, all the dead in Jerusalem, nay all the dead 
since Adam, would have come forth.”” Yes death 
at last has met his master and has had to give 
back his prey. From that hour Death and Hell 
conspir d with the priests to take and kill Jesus ; 
this they finally succeeded indoing. When they 
hung him on the cross they taunted him with 
his former exploits. **Ab! thou that saved 
others, save thyself. If thou be the Son of God 
eome down from the cross.” “‘O, thou inva- 
der of death’s dominion; O, thou spoiler of 
the grave, we have thee pow.” Deaths victorious 
again, and victorious over bim that seemed to 
triumph over death. Butlook! He dies on the 
cross. His head is bowed. It is all over with 
the Son of God. Hark! How is this? Does the 
dying Saviour spend his expiring bre ath ** with 
a loud voice?” ‘‘It is fiuished.” What is 
fivished? He is finished. No! It is he who 
finished. Blessed be God, he hung tbere to ex- 
piate thy sins. O, my soul, and thy sins, O, my 
friends! And now that sin is expiated by his 

voluntary death, he ‘dismissed his spirit” ; so 
Says the Greek. Ob! it was not death that 
dragged his soul and eternal spirit forth from his 
body a victim, down to hell. It was the Son of 
God, who having finished redemption, leaped 
from the cross, and chased death down through 
the grave into hell. and there secured his final 
triumph over all the dark principalities and 
powers of the under world. After three days, 
his victory being complete, he arose from the 
dead, bringing his body agaih with him,and tri- 
umphed openly over death and the grave. 
Lazarus no doubt died again; and so did the 
litt'e daughter of Jairus ;and so cid the widow’s 
scn; but not so Jesus. He rose on the resur- 
rection side of the grave, on the Heaven side, 
and dies no more. For forty days he abode still 
on the earth with his disciples, comforting and 
still further instructing them, and then one day 
leading them ‘‘as far out as to Bethany,” the 
scene of his first and preliminary victory over 
death, blessec them; and then a cloud (was 
it the old Shekinah cloud?) came down irom 
Heaven, and he went up out of their sight into 
Heaven, leaving a pathway of light from the 
resurrection side of the grave right up to the 
two-leaved gates of glory. Thanks be unto 
God who has given us the victory over death. 
Because he lives we shall live also. Death may 
claim our bodies, as it has claimed the bodies of 
our loved ones ; but death and the grave cannot 
hold them. Precious in his sight is the death 
of his sainis, His resurrection and place with 
Goiis the pledge and guaranty of ours. He 
will come again and receive us in completed im- 
mortality to himself and to his glory. ‘*For 
the Lord himself shall descend from Heeven 
with a shout, with the voice of the archangel 
and with the trump of God, and the deadin 
Christ shall rise first. Then we which are alive 
and remain shall be caugbt up together with 
them in the clouds to meet the Lord in the air ; 
and so shall we ever be with the Lord. Where- 
fore comfort one another with these words.” 

This is but a partial report of Dr. Pente- 
cost’s sermon. It is cutin every part, but 
Space will not allow the printing of the 
whole of it, the preacher having spoken at 
the rate of one hundred and fifty words a 
minute for forty minutes; but it givesa 
good idea of the discourse, which was lis- 
tened to with marked attention through- 
out. At the close of the sermon a large 
alter-meeting was held,and many inquirers 
were sought out and conversed with by the 
corps of workers, 
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MOODY AND SANKEY IN GAL- 
VESTON. 


BY THE REV. WM. N. SOOTT. 


One of the most profitable and delight- 
ful series of religious services ever held in 
this city has just closed. Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey began their Texas work in Gal- 
veston, Sunday, 21st, closing last;night,'the 
23d. They go trom here to Houston, then 
to San Antoinio, then to Dallas, and from 
that point turn their faces eastward. 

Allthe Protestant Churches joined cordial- 
ly and Leartily in these services except our 
Episcopal brethren. There was much prep- 
aration and prayers before their coming. 
A week of union prayer-services was held, 
and God’s people were looking for and ex- 
pecting a blessing. 

The largest building in the city was se- 
cured and fitted up—the Rink, with a seat- 
ing capacity of 3,200. Many of us found 
that a mistake was made in the site—the 
building being on the beach, on the edge 
of the city; but from the first, and at all 
the services, the building was well filled, and 
fiequently crowded to its utmost capacity. 

It was, indeed, a remarkable sight in a 
city whose masses are largely unreached by 
the Protestant Churches, to see such crowds 
attending these services and taking such 
an evident and deep interest in them all. 

The ushers told your correspondent that, 
in this crowd last night—the farewell meet- 
ing—there were, perhaps, a hundred of the 
gamblers and fast men around town, and 
not less than five hundred Roman Catho- 
lics. 

Four services were held on Sunday, the 
churches all being closed and our congre- 
gations uniting at the Rink services. Two 
were held Monday and three on Tuesday. 
It is hard to form an estimate of the good 
done. It wasa perfect feast to Christian 
people and a great revival of the spiritual 
life of the Churches. The revival had al- 
ready begun in the hearts of God’s people 
before our brethren came to us, and their 
earnest work has deepened and intensified 
it. Ihave met with no one who was dis- 
appointed, and this is much to say; for peo- 
ple generally pitch their expectations too 
high. Mr. Sankey’s gospel as sung was 
greatly enjoyed, and he won all our hearts 
by his warm Christian spirit. Mr. Moody’s 
preaching was earnest, practical, full of 
the Gospel, and very convincing. He com- 
manded and held from the first the atten- 
tion of all classes of his hearers. I never 
heard anything more impressive than his 
sermon on excuse-making about the 
Gospel, unless it was his talk on the suf- 
ficiency and integrity of the Scriptures, ad- 
dressed to Cnristian women at the 
Monday eleven-o’clock service. This last 
was to your correspondent the richest feast 
he has had for many a day. It was 
much of it in the line of a_ very 
striking discogrse I once heard from 
Dr. Joseph Patker, of the City Tem- 
ple, London, on ‘‘What Christ Thought of 
the Scriptures.” Mr. Moody’s strength 
seems to me to lie largely in his deep and 
full knowledge ofthe Word, and his abiding 
faith in its saving power. 

Between two and three hundred were lea 
to give expression to their concern for sal- 
vation, aud many of them are rejoicing in 
Christ. All our hearts are filled with glad- 
ness and hope. The services are to be con- 
tinued, with the help of the Rev. Geo. C. 
Needham, who will reach us to-morrow, 
the 25th. 

GALVESTON, TEX., Feb. 24th, 1886. 


REVIVAL MOVEMENTS. 


Samvet SMALL has been holding meetings in 
Chicago preparatory to the campaign which he 
and Samuel Jones are to enter upon this week. 
His series of noon-day talks in Farwell Hall have 
grown more atiractive day by day, and his even- 
ing services have drawn large and interested au- 
diences. At one of his noon-day meetings he took 
as his theme the education of children, and 
gave to parents much excellent admonition as to 
the spiritaal interests of their children. He 
told them that the price of their children’s souls 
was often the obedience which they rendered to 
God, They should instruct their children in 
morals and in the Scriptures, taking care not to 
feed Scripture knowledge to them as though it 
were sulphur and treacle, byt in the spirit of 
the Fatherly loye of God, He warned them 
not to intrust tbis duty to others, particularly 








not to servente, and to sep to jb that if the ebij- 


dren attend public school their teachers shall 
not be persons of low morals or bad habits. 


**T don’t want my children to be taught by a man 
who is an atheist, or an infidel, ora man of low 
moral habits, or about whose ideas on moral ques- 
tions I have no knowledge whatever. I don’t want 
him to disseminate his sentiments and his notions 
an‘/ his jadgment of religion in the brains of my 
children. How many men do you find nowadays 
who are living upon this plane and level who are 
simply following out the lines of the professors to 
whom they went to school, instead of in the lines of 
thought, and after the lives and models of their 
fathers, who were godly men, though they may have 
been ignorant and uncultured? I say it here before 
my God this day, and in the presence of this multitude 
of witnesses, that I would rather that my two boys 
would make their way through this world making 
brick, or laying brick, or in doing any other humble 
toil of this world, and do it in perfect ignorance, but 
in honesty and godliness, than have them have the 
best scientific and philosophicai education to be got 
in this world, if it is going to make them infidels 
and blasphemers of God.” 


Another point the speaker strongly impressed 
on his hearers was the character of the reading 
which should be given to children. It was a 
plain, practical talk, full of good common sense, 
At one of his evening services he read the fol 
lowing paragraph from a Chicago paper : 

**Sam Small and Sam Jones were rampant rebels 
down in Georgia during the War, but that was when 
both of them were very wicked. We don’t wish to ask 
any impertinent questions ; but out of curiosity we 
should like to know if, when they repented of their 
sins, they also repented of the rebel business,” 


In reply, he said : 


**T don’t know why the curiosity of the gentleman 
prompted him to write this paragraph. I am not 
sorry that he wrote it. It enables me to say that, at 
that period, if [ was a ram»ant rebel at all, I was 
one of the dastardly class that was ten years 92ld at 
that time; and if I did the Government any damage 
Iam sorry forit. I only know this, that if I dam- 
aged the Government aud the army at all, it was by 
wearing them out, by keeping up with them; for I 
kept at the head of the army all thetime. Sam 
Jones was another one of them. He was three 
years older than I was. He was thirteen, and if he 
hurt them I have not heard of it. Andif I hurt the 
Government any, I have sincerely and heartily re- 
pented of it long ago. I have repented of all my 
sins against the Government, and of all my sins 
against men, and of all my sins against God. Ihave 
repented of all my waywardness and wickedness. I 
have repented of all my scoffing at religion, I have 
repented of all my neglect of the calls of God, of 
Jesus Christ, and the Holy Spirit, and the preacher 
of the Gospel. I have repented of ail my rejections 
of salvation, and of all my neglect of duty to God. I 
have repented of all my drunkenness and debauch- 
ery and degradation, and I stand here to-night sing- 
ing anew that good old Methodist hymn, ‘ Let a re- 
pentant rebel live.’ ” 


The sermon which followed was intended 
chiefly for businessmen. To those who say that 
they believe in Christ and follow him, and only 
do such evils as are customary in their business, 
and that religion bas nothing to do with the 
way in which they transact business, Mr. Smail 
said : 

“You are uttering one of the greatest lies ever 
uttered on this earth when you say that. Jesus 
Christ came into this world, and one of the objects 
of his coming was to reform the busipvess of this 
world, and put it upon the immutable principles of 
God’s government of justice and rignt betweea man 
and man; and hence the command to love your 
neighbor as yourself, and do unto others as you 
would be done by. And when men talk about fol- 
lowing the traditions of men, the customs of the 
nineteenth century, the business interests of the 
present surrounuings of the people, they simply say 
they prefer rather to follow their own traditions 
than God. Following the demands of the times, fol- 
lowing iu the groove and the current of the people 
—why, that was what Aaron committed when Moses 
had gone up to Sinai to 20ld communion with God 
and learn his will and pleasure toward his people.” 


In another scrmon on the subject of 1epent- 
ance, Mr. Small used the following beautiful 
illustration : 


“It is said that a great many years ago, there 
came into the mart of an Eastern city an aged and 
travel-staipved wanderer, evidently from a distant 
country, and he paused for awhile among the multi- 
tude that was assembled in that great bazaar, 
wandering aimlessly about, regarding neither the 
crowds that pressed about him nor taking any 
notice of the turmoil of the market-place, paying no 
heed to the vast stores of accumulated wealth, to 
the products of the handicraft of man, or to the pro- 
ducts of the soil and of the mines, but wandering 
about seemingly listlessly, seeing nothing and car- 
ing for nothing that was about him. His strange 
appearance, his peculiar demeanor, attracted the 
attention of some of those who watched him to see 
what he was doing there, and as he passed along 
about the great market-place he came to a booth 
on which there were gilded cages, and in each of 
the cages a feathered songster that had been 
captured in the mountain fastnesses, and brought 
there for saJe. As he looked upon them he seemed 
to listen intently to catch one note of their native 
melody. The little prisoners, as they beat their 
wings against the wires of their cages, were fret- 
ful and impatient, and there was no note that 
came from them. Directly ne put his hands into the 
foldsof his garments gud drew forth a coinof a 
strange realm, took one of the cages {n exchange 
for the coin, opened the door and let the littl¢ pris- 
oner looge, It Nuttered for a little while, and tried tq 
balance {tself, almost unable to do so because ttg 
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power was restored and it circled on high until, ris- 
ing higher and higher toward the mountains afar 
off, which, seeing afar off, it greeted with a glad song 
bursting from its little throat. It circled once again 
and flew away and disappeared in the distance 
toward its mountain home, Then, one by one the 
traveler purchased these cages and released their 
little prisoners, who, in turn, circulated aloft as the 
first had done when it had quit its cage, giving forth 
its greeting melody as it started for its mountain 
home. And when the traveler was asked why he 
did this, he turned his eyes on the questioner, and 
with tears streaming down his cheeks, he answered: 
‘I was once a prisoner myself, and I know some- 
thing of the sweets of liberty.’ So, my friends, 
standing here to-night before you, I would say to 
you that I was once a prisoner myself. I wasonce 
in a bondage that was far more galling than that of 
the man who opened these cages and gave freedom 
to these songsters of the mountain. I was held in 
chains that were tearing out the strings of my heart; 
that were burning into my sou! from day to day; but 
I was delivered by one who had come from afar. I 
was purchased and redeemed and set free, and made 
to sing a new song, and I have tasted again the 
sweets of liberty.” 


Mr. Jones began his work in Chicago last Sun- 
day in the Chicago Avenue Presbyterian Church - 
Arrangements are nearly perfected for the meet 
ings 1n the south division, to be conducted by 
him, assisted by Mr. Small, and by the pastors 
of the churches in that part of the city. The 
large Rink, on the corner of State and Twenty- 
fourth Street, has been rented for one month, 
and is being seated with chairs. Rooms will be 
provided for meetings of prayer and for inquir- 
ers. Inthe afternoons, meetings will be also 
held in the First Presbyterian Church. The 
fruits of the revival meetings in Cincinnati con- 
tinue to be gathered. Mr. Jones was induced 
to come to Cincinnati, by the Rev. I. W. Joyee, 
pastor of Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Dr. Joyce obtained Mr. Joves’s promise last Au- 
gust, and thoroughly advertised him. When 
bis own church proved too smail for the congre- 
gations, he rented Music Hall, and assumed the 
financial responsibility of the meetings. He in- 
vited all the denominations of the city to join in 
the great spiritual movement, and they heartily 
accepted the invitation, and for a period of four 
weeks the Protestant clrgy of Cincinnati 
worked side by side as a band of true brothers 
for the salvation of souls ; and all are gathering 
results in their several congregations. Neverin 
the bistory of the city has there been such unity 
of effort, and cordial and brotherly feelicg 
among the ministers and churches as prevails at 
this time. Since Mr. Jones’s departure, a uniou 
service of all the ministers and churches bas 

been kept up at 2:30 every afternoon. The 
whole city is brought under a religious influ- 
ence. 

Accounts are given of a remarkable revival 
movement in Graysville, O., in the Prairie Chris 
tian Church, It lasted twenty-nine days. A 
correspondent of the Herald of Gospel Liberty 
says it was not remarkable on account of the 
numbers converted, but on account of the 
mighty display of God’s power in the persons 
converted, many of whom being deists, infidels, 
and Spiritualists. Some were cver fifty years 
old ; one was sixty-nine years old, besides many 
young men who had been avowed disbelievers 
in the Bible. At first much opposition was 
manifested on the part of disbelievers, who made 
themselves purveyors of infidel literature. 
When the congregation was dismissed they 
would find in their vehicles and sleds ‘lit. 
tle circulars,” containing quotations from 
“Bob” Ingersoll. Elder Marston Dudley, a 
member of the congregation, commenced with 
us, and remained to the end of the fight. One 
night, while preaching, he went down the aisle, 
and held open conversation with several in 
their seats. One of the unbelievers asked 
that a sermon might be preached on the 
divinity of Christ. Elder Orr, a visiting 
minister, accept the invitatiou, and preached so 
powerful a sermon on the subject, that unbelief 
was sbaken, and, the unbeliever and part of 
bis family publicly professed faith, Addresting 
the church the co. verted man said: ‘* Brothers 
and sisters, I feel proud to worship the great 
cause of my being, if it be God. Now if I have 
sinned against our Lord and Saviour, which I 
suppose I have, [ humble myself here before 
this congregation to beg pardon and ask forgive- 
ness.” Then turning and addressing the audi- 
ence in the back part of the house, he added: 
** Now, a word to my good, moral friends and 
neighbors, in one sense of the word. I with the 
greatest of kindness and friendsbip bid you and 
the outside world good-by.” He then asked the 
prayers of the church: ‘ Now, brothers and 
sisters, one and all, pray for me that I may learn 
to be a true man and a good Christian. I wish 
I had joined the church twenty years ago.” 
When he sat down the immense audience clapped 
their hands for joy. From this time on 
the meetings grew more and. more suc- 
cessful. On the 27th day, two days be- 
fore the close of the series, before the minister 
could announce bis topic, Father Joel Crane 
arose and asked the prayers of the church, and 
cried out: **God have mercy on my poor soul,’* 
Immediately five or siz knelt in prayer, and 
prayed for the dear old gray-headed man ip the 
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in power till 75 were received into the church, 
besides several converts who went elsewhere, six 
joining the night the meeting closed. 

A religious awakening of unusual interest 
has taken place in the First Presbyterian Church 
of Lambertville, N. J., P. A. Studdiford, D.D., 
pastor. A deep feeling on the part of many of 
the members has lately been manifested, and an 
invitation was extended by the pastor to the 
Rev. John T. Wills, formerly of San Francisco, 
but now residing at Perth Amboy, N. J., to hold 
special religious services at this church, and he 
bas been preaching nearly every evening during 
the month of February. The presence and 
power of the Holy Spirit has been deeply felt, 
and, as a result, about cighty persons have pro- 
fessed conversion. The work has been singular 
ly marked by an absence of everything that might 
be called sensational, The preaching jof Dr, 
Willa is remarkable for its clearness and sim- 
plicity, and the truth so earnestly and plainly 
pr.sented has been accompanied with the 
power of the Holy Ghost. The influence of this 
revival has been widespread among the other 
denominations, and also the business portion of 
the community, the merchants closing their 
stores in the evening that all might have an op. 
portunity to attend the services. Dr. Wills 
preached his closing sermon Friday evening, 
Feb. 26th, in order to fill an engagement at New 
Branswick, N. J., commencing March 23. The 
work is still progressing, and it is hoped and 
expected that others will yet be brought into the 
fold as trophies of divine grace. 

Summerfield Methodi:t Episcopal Church 
Brooklyn, has carried on revival meetings dail: 
for four weekz, and still continues them. Mes. 
Jennie F. Willing, of Chicago, ove of the Secre- 
taries of the Woman’s Home Mis<ionary Society, 
is rendering most valuable aid. Evcry morning 
at eight o'clock is held a gen>2ral meeting, to 
which business men are specially invited. A 
woman’s meeting at half-past two P. M., is some- 
tim:s followed by achildren’s meeting and a 
general service is held at a quarter to eight p.m. 
A profound and growivg conviction pervades 
the church that its mission is to save the people, 
and that the people are not merely of its own 
congregation, but the unchurched masses. A 
gifted and devoted body of workers has been 
aroused and united in this werk. Almost daily 
some one professes conversion. They come by 
ones and twos, and on last Sunday there were 
six who gave evidence of conversion. P.rhapa 
twenty give testimory to having been born 
again in these four weeks, besi les a considerable 
number among the youth of all ages in the Sun- 
day-school, where as many as tventy-four un- 
converted have at one time asked prayers, and 
have surrendered their lives to God. Best of 
all, the church regards the revival as only just 
begun, and by a uaanimous vote of the officials 
Mrs. Willing has been requested to conduct the 
work another week. 

Revival meetings, in which ministers of several 
denominations have assisted, have been 1n prog- 
ress in the Broadway Baptist Church of Louis- 
ville, Ky., under the directicn of the Rev. Dr. 
Judson. On Wednesday night of last week, al- 
though there were meetings at six other churches, 
and prayer meetings at ninety churches, 
Dr. Juason had an immense audience to hear 
his impressive sermon on the parable of the rich 
man and Lazarus. The lessons drawn were, 
first, there is existence after death; second, 
there is consciousness ; third, there is memory ; 
fourth, there is communion of the sainted dead; 
fifth, there is fixedness of character; sixth, 
destiny is fixed. At the conclusion seven ac- 
cepted the Gospel invitation. A ‘‘ mission” in 
Calvary Episcopal Church, in the same city, has 
been quite successful. Wednesday afternoon, 
of last week, the sermon was on the *‘ Mustard 
Seed” ; in the evening on ** Freedom.” The Rev. 
R. 8. Barrett was the preacher. His afternoon 
sermon was very effective. His points were 
these : 

First. There is room for growth. We need it. If 
we do not grow we remain children. Many do. 
There are Christians of forty years feeding on milk 
They have no muscle. 

Second. We must grow, or else deteriorate. A fine 
farm left to itself does not remain fine. We see 
high weeds, rough shrubbery, broken fences, rusty 
implements — everything dilapidated. * Dilapi- 
dated” is the word for some men’s religion. 

Third. Growth makes us more receptive of 
growth. The strong get strength; the rich get 
wealth. “To him that hath shall be given.” 

Fourth. We ought to grow, because it pleases our 
Father. 

The great question then is, do we grow? We 
make great parade over the seed; churches built, 
congregations meet, services held, days observed, 
music rendered, sermons preached, money spent— 
but does the seed grow ? 

The sams evening Bishop Dudley preached a 
missiog sermon in the Church of Our Merciful 
Saviour. 

Leavenworth, Indiana, a town of about 800 
inhabitants, with twocburches, a Methodist and 
a Presbyterian, bas been visited by a wave of re 
vival influence. The membership of each 
church, says @ correspondent, had decreased to 
about thirty five persons, and the pastors were 
discouraged. Meetings were begun January 
Sist, and closed February 11th, the result being 





the addition of 123 persons to the M. E. Church, 
sixty-one to the Presbyterian, and three toa U. 
B. Church near by—187 in all. The interest 
was deep and felt by all classes, The number 
moved is wonderful for so small a place. It in- 
cludes many of the leading officials, lawyers and 
business men of the county. Gambling, drunk- 
ennes?, profanity and Sabbath-breaking had 
been prevalent. Many guilty of these sins were 
reached. 

As the result of union meetings held by Meth- 
odist and Presbyterian churches in Washington, 
O , over tifty have been added to each of the two 
cburches, In Pomeroy, Ia., there have been 75 
inquirers at the union meetings, which were re- 
markably quiet. The convict’ons were deep and 
pungent, and the conversions, for the most 
part, accompanied with decided testimony. 
Public sentiment has been revolutionized. It 
has got a mighty trend in the direction of true 
morality and righteousness. Nearly every con- 
vert has already united with some branch of the 
ehurch. A union meeting held in the court- 
house in Vanceburg, Ky., resulted in 74 acces- 
sions to the Methodist Episcopal Church, 74 to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, Sou h, and 18 
to the Christian Church, making 166 in all. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church, and the 
United Brethren Church, uni‘ei in a protracted 
mreting, at Mechanicsburg, Ind., which resulted 
in 40 accessions to the Methodist Episcopal 
Cuurch, 31 to the United Brethr n Church, and 
4 to the Presbyterian Church. At Acton, Ind., 
at a revival in the M«thodisat Episcopal Church, 
io which the Baptists and Presbyterians as- 
sisted, there were many conversions, and 68 ac- 
cessions to the churches. Union eervices are 
being carried on in the Plymouth Congregational 
Church in Cleveland,O.,tte churches represented 
being the Methodist Episcopal, Baptist, Presbyte- 
rian, Uniti d Presby eriun, and Evangelical Asso- 
ciation. The in erest is growing. be sermons of 
Sam Jones, preached in Civcinnati, are attract- 
ing much att ntion in Cleveland and Nortbern 
Obio, The pastors of the Methodist, Baptist, Dis- 
ciple and Presbyterian churches of Versailles, 
Ky., have just concluded a most successful series 
of union services, protracted through four weeks, 
and held every night at the court house, and 
every afternoon at the different churches. Not- 
withstandioug the severi-y of the weacher, the 
people attended from the first, in great numbers, 
and the interest was sus‘ained with ut aba‘e- 
ment to the close of the meetings. An admir- 
able spirit of harmony prevailed in the commu- 
nity, and all the churches were revived and 
strengthened by great accessions to their mem- 
bership. The gain to the Presbyterian Church 
will be about thirty-five members, of whom ten 
are reclaimed backsliders. 

The following results are reported from Pres- 
byterian churches: Lake Forest, IIL, 25 con- 
versions ; Georgetown, Ind., 44: Portland, Me., 
30; McDonald, Penn., 22; First Church, Cbi- 
cago, 48; Second Church, 25; Evanston, 51; 
Ishphenning Mich., 20; Apple Creek, 0. 
88; South Bend, Ind, 26; Coventry, N. Y., 30; 
Monticello, Ind., 26; Piqua, O., 47; Fergus 
Falls, Minn., 37; North Washington, O., 40.; 
Liberty, Ind., 91; Bloomington Avenue church, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 29; Beaver Creek, Minn., 
25; Wooster, O., 36; Orrville, O., 28; Hayes- 
ville, O., 32; Shelbyville, Ind., 67; Chesterville, 
O., 42. 

In Tallula, Ill, there have been 60 conversions 
in the Baptist Church, and in the Baptist 
Church in Princeton, Ill., 50. 

Churches of the United Brethren in Christ 
have been blessed as follows: Albion, Ind., 55; 
South Arlington, O., 24; Hallsville, O., 40; Bu- 
chanan, Mich , 28; Hill Grove, O., 32; Dolson, 
O., 32; Pleasant Grove, O., 40; Greenwood 
Kan., 22; Brashear, Mo., 30; Lexington, IIl. 
32; Courtland, Ind., 64; Bronson, Kan., 45; 
Toledo, O., 46; Tyner City, Ind., 30; Logan, 
O., 60; Hartsville, Ind., 31; Hickesville, O., 50; 
Saline City, O., 60; Petersburg, Ind., 44; Har- 
per’s Station, U., 42; Fulton Street Church, 
Baltimore, Ind., 61; Fairview, Mo., 58. 

Revivals in Methodiet churches are wide- 
spread. We give some figures: Laurel, Ind., 
26 ; Sardinia, O., 60; Neil Chapel, Columbus, O., 
200; Aurora, Ind., 60; Hayesville, O., 46; 
Sugar Tree Ridge, O, 63; Naghville, O., 58; 
Somerset, Ky., 27; Trinity Church, Lafayette, 
Ind., 85; Grace Church, Delaware, O., 30; 
Zaleaki, O., 64; Gann, O., 155; Rockville, Ind., 
100; Quincy, O., 65; Ansonia, O., 23; Bellmore, 
Ind., 27; Knightstown, Ind., 55; Fort Street 
Church, Detroit, Mich., 100; Kingsley 
Church, Evansville, Ind., 51; Findlay Circuit, 
O., 30; Tuppers Plains, O., 56; Union, O., 60; 
Waverly, Ind., 75; Ridgeville, Ind, 34; Perse- 
verance, Ind., 50; Asbury Chapel, Ind., 26; 
Edwin Ray Church, Indianopolis, Ind., 40 ; Good 
Hope, O., 45; Am:lia, O., 61; Monroe, Ind., 42; 
Harrodsburg Circuit, Ind., 50; St. Paris Circuit 
O., 30; Buck Creek, Ind., 37; Rushsylvania, O.. 
40; Manchester Circuit, O., 73; Morton Circuit’ 
Ind., 41; Millersport, O., 60; Baltimore Circuit’ 
O., 50; Ontario Circuit, O., 236. (In Blooming 
Grove, another appointment on this circuit, 
there have becn 75 conversions, and 64 have 
united with our church. The total accessions 
nymber 300. Of this number 102 are heads of 
families.) Sinking Spring Circuit, O., 41; 





Jamestown, O., 25; Plainfield, Ind., 82; Homer 
Circuit, O., 47; Charlestown, Ind., 75; in Tre- 
mont City, O., three ringleaders of a drinking 
and card club have been converted and joined 
the church, while the ball-room has been con- 
verted into a prayer-meeting room. Up to date 
there have been about 25 conversions and re- 
clamations, while 16 have joined the church. 
Spencer, O., 60; Selma, Ind., 49; Delphi, Ind., 
40; Bristo], Ind., 54; Battle Ground, Ind., 28; 
Second Street Church, Zanesville, O., 160; 
Mooresville, Ind., 100. On Litcbfigld Circuit, Ky. 
many heads of families have been converted. 
Two old men were converted after having 
Passed the sixty-mile stone. Wesley Chapel, 
Cincinnati, O., 55; Kenton, O., 40; St. 
Pauls, Dayton, O., 50; Broadway churcb, 
50; Trinity church, North Dayton, 250; Day- 
ton, O., District, 600; Minooka, IIll., 28; Wal- 
nut, Ill., 25; Alta, Ia., 39; Monroe, Wis., 39; 
Wesley church, Peoria, Ill, 88; Waukesha, Wis,, 
44; Iowa City, Ia., 70; Manning, Ill., 60 ; Lewis, 
Ta., 100; Mason City, Ia., 35; Darlington, Wis., 
35; Dedham, Ia., 54; New Lisbon, Ia., several 
conversions, Following the meetings a week 
was devoted to temperance under the lead of 
Jack Warburton. Over 400 took the total ab- 
stinence pledge: Monmouth, Ill., 41; Home- 
wood Avenue church, Pittsburgh, Penn., 26; 
Meyersdale, Penn., 25; Peter’s Creek, Penn., 57; 
Monongahela Circuit, Penn., 80; Carrollt»n, O., 
25; Cumberland, O., 40; Peninsula, O., 33; 
Freeport, O., 34; Pleasant Ridge, O., 29; Cald- 
well, O., 130; Ottawa, Kan.,47; Chrisman, IIL, 
61; Lima, Ill.; 35; Halstead, Kan., 150; Rolla, 
Mo. 57; Clay Center, Kan., 84; Milton, Ia., 50; 
Havana, II], 35; Virden, Il!., 70; Altamont, Kan.» 
90 ; Ridge Town, Ii], 40. For ten years past the 
Church here had given up all hope of a revival ; 
but the Lord has seen fit to pour out his Spirit. 
The whole town is aroused. Elsah, IIL, 41; 
Lebo, Kan., 40; Burlington Junction, Mo., 78; 
Barry, IL, 34; Andover, Kan., 71; Bethany 
Circuit, [ll , 104; Monticello, Ill., 80. 








Missions, 


Tue trade in intoxicating drinks and drunk- 
enness have increased so much among the 
Basutos that the missionaries have sent ont 
a circular to the chiefs warning them of the 
perils of drunkenness, and exhorting them to 
take measures to counteract it. Before this 
paper was sent out, one of the chiefs, Lerotholi, 
had a dream that he saw the whole land inhab- 
ited by whites, the blacks having all disap- 
peared, and that a voice told him that this was 
the fruit of liqaor-drinking. In consequence 
of this he became a strong opponent of liquor, 
and invited the other chiefs to join him. Mo- 
pelli, also, a brother of Moshesh, whose home 
is in the Free State, and who had some time be- 
fore bazkslidden from Christianity, has, in the 
course of a journey through Basutoland, acted 
asan apostle of temperance, and advised the 
chiefs to *‘turn back to God and give up 
liquor.” He spent a Sunday in Morija, and was 
much struck with the appearance of the Chris- 
tian pupils. Madame Mabille exhorted in the 
name of her brother, Casalis, by whom he had 
been baptized and whom he had taught the 
Bisuto language, again to become a Christian. 
A temperance society has been formed at Mo- 
rija, in which Christians and heathen co- 
operate. 


....Some of the Gregorian Armenians in Con- 
stantinople take a peculiar view of the doctrines 
introduced by the Baptist missionaries. They 
hear that no man can be a true Christian in the 
sense of being received to the communion un- 
less he has been baptized in a particular way. 
They see that the missionaries of the Board do 
not treat these new preachers as heretics, but 
seem to regard them as good Christian breth- 
ren. They also see thatthe new comers take 
their following from the existing Protestant 
churches. The conclusion to which they arrive 
is this: ‘‘ Formerly the Protestants had as their 
distinctive doctrine the teaching that salvation 
was by grace alone, and that the ordinances had 
no effect as a means of saving the sinner. Now, 
however, these new Protestants have exploded 
the old theory, and are coming back to the 
ground of the old churches. They trust to the 
ordinance of baptism to save them, and will 
soon accept the rest of the ritual.” 


....The Roman Catholic Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Faith reports receipts of 
7,183,914 francs, all of which, except about 
525,000 francs came from Europe, France con- 
tributing 4,645,702 francs. From all North 
America 114,239 francs was received, the con- 
tributions from the United States being about 
78,000 francs. The appropriations to the United 
States were 325,269 francs, besides 22,000 francs 
to a mission in the Rocky Mountains. 


...-Bishop William Taylor calls for fifteen or 
twenty volunteers, men and women, for bis self- 
supporting enterprise in Central Africa. He 
wante a numer of artisans, and asks for dona- 
tions of mechanic’s tools, farming utensils, etc. 
He proposes to lead an expedition up the Congo 
and Kasai Rivers into the Tushelange country. 








The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR MARCH 14TH. 
ESTHER’S PETITION. Estuen iv, 10—y, 3, 


Notes.—Ahasuerus 1s supposed to be the great 
Xerxes, who led his army against Greece, and 
was defeated there. Shushan was the capital of 
Persia, ani the modern Susa, whcre some French 
explorers have this last year been opening the 
palace of the Persian kings. The act of 
Ahasuerus in requiring Vashti to come to the 
feast was a wanton violation of tbe proprieties 
of Eastern life, and we are not to blame her for 
refusing obedience. Hathach was the chief 
eunuch in charge of the women’s apartments, 
We cannot well regard Esther as fortunate in 
gaining the regard of this wicked aad diuvken 
king ; but, according to Oriental ideas, there 
was nothing wrong in polygamy, and she could 
properly become one of the king’s wives,——__ 
“A message unto Mordecai.”—She could not 
send for Mordecai. It would not have tecn 
allowed for him to come into the wom n's 
apartments. “That he be put to death.” -~ 
The rule was to prevent any attack upon 
the king’s life. “Think not that 
thou shalt escape.”—For she wasia Jw, 
and must be killed. ‘ Deliverance from 
another place.”—Because God would not allow 
his people to perish.—-—*‘ Neither eat nor 
drink.”—Not absolute abstinence, but from 
regular meals, ** Her royal apparel ”~ 
To appear as attractive as possible.———-** In 
the inner court.”.—We may imagine the king’s 
house and its court as separate from that part 
of the palace where the women’s apartmevts 
were. The king’s house was at the end of a 
large oblong court, opposite the gate she came 
in at ; and she crossed the court to the entrance 
of his room, which was separated perhaps by 
curtains from the court. He, sitting at the 
futher end of the room, could see her through 
the open curtains as she came in the court and 
stood at the door of his room. - The 
golden scepter.” —The peculiar mark of rvuyalty, 
more special than a crown. Others might bave 
a crown, but only the king had the scepter. 

Instruction —Let us be thankful for a good 
government. Xerxes’s government was atro- 
cious tyranny. Our worst government is in- 
finitely better than the best that the world’s old 
tyrannies knew. 

Ezther’s example is a good lesson how we 
should act when an important question of duty 
comes before us. She listened to the vuice of 
God’s providence, which seemed to come to her 
by Mordecai. Then she seriously considered 
what her duty was, weighing suitably the difti- 
culties. Then she sought counsel of Mordecai, 
and help from God by prayer. Then she made 
up her mind what her duty was. Then she did 
it, at the peril of her life. We can’t do better. 

The fact that we have not been called is often 
no reason why we should not press ahead. A 
man of enterprise, if he docs not see any open- 
ing, makes one. Improve opporiunities to do 
good ; but it is often a duty to push forward and 
make the opportunities. If Christians had as 
much enterprise as inturance or book agents 
the world would be soon converted. 

The one that neglects his duty perishes, 
Esther would have been killed with the Jews, if 
she had not done her duty. It is their neglect 
for which the wicked will be judged. ‘* Because 
ye did it not,” is what Christ, the Judge, will say 
to those on his left hand. It thus appears that 
very reputable people, who do no especially bad 
thing, may perish for what they do not do, just 
as Esther might. 

If we fail of our duty, God will not fail of his. 
He will bring glory to his Church in some other 
way if we fail; but the loss will be ours. 

God has put usin the worldto meet our op. 
portunities. Esther came to the kingdom for a 
special purpose, We have our similar part, which 
God depends on us to do, or it muy go undone. 
Think of the honor of being a part of God’s 
plan of saving the world. 

If you are in trouble, and don’t know what to 
do, then pray about it, if you have to pray thre 
days. 

The king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord; 
he turneth it as the rivers of water are turned. 

To make Ahasuerus the type of God's relation 
toa sinner is almost blasphemy. God would not 
have us come to him as Esther cams; to tie 
king. We must not go to God saving: “IfI per- 
ish, I perish.” If we go to God we cannot 
perish. 

When Esther went in to the king, tothe port 
of duty and danger, sho mide herself as attrac- 
tive as possible. She would not fail through ap) 
fault of hers. Do the best you can. Be 4» 
agreeable as possible; as beautiful as possible. 
Dress as fittingly, and neatly, and cleanly as you 
can. Don't despise dress and manoers. — 

What the king said to Esther, “What is thy 
request?” Chris‘ says to us, ‘Ask and ye shall 
receive!” What will we ask for? Some ask 
for very worthless things, if we may judge from 
what they seem to bs working for. What we 
ask God is likely to give us; what we work 
for we earn, If we ask for chances to do good, 
for a teautiful character, or for a depraved 
character, a besotted taste, for wealth, for posi- 
tion, we are likely to receive it. God will help 
us answer our own petition. 
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School and College. 


Tue Indian schools, exclusive of those in New 
York State, and those of the five civilized 
tribes, are divided into four classes—the day 
schools, boarding schools on reservations, 
boarding schools not on reservations, and 
training schools, Then the day schools are 
divided into three classes, and the reservation 
boardirg schools iato four. The Government 
last year contribu‘ed $29,600 to the contract 
day schoole, which are established by religious 
organizitions, by permission of the Secretary 
of the Iaterior. These schools are subject to 
Government supervision and report to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs during the fis- 
cal that year ending June 30th, 1885, there were 
eighty Government, six contract and thirly-one 
mission day schools. The Government day 
schools had an average monthly a tend- 
ance of 1,705.27, and cost the Government 
$41,634.15, or $3.57 per capita per month. The 
mission day schools had an average attendance 
of 452, and cost $9,382. Mr. Oberly, the In- 
dian School Commissioner, says that the day 
school education of Indian children has so far 
brought forth but little good fruit. Tne reser 
vition boarding schools, according to Mr. 
Oberly, are the most important and effective 
means of civilizing the Indians. The Indian 
boy aod girl are removed from tue perverting 
environmen: of the Indian camp, and put un- 
der the influence of the methods of civilized 
life. 


“The Indian parents who have been accustomed 
to the reservation boarding school contemplate 
with pride the progress of their chi:dren into civil- 
zed manners and methods of life, and the refining 
{ Bfluence of the school operates in some degree upon 
the parents, and modifies; their savage nature and 
customs.” 
The agency rescrvation boarding-schools num- 
ber 61. They are established and maintained 
by the Government. There was an average at- 
tendance or 2,970 05 at a cost of $395,444.36 for 
the year, or #14 55 per capita per month. Con- 
tractand mission boardiug-schools for the year 
cost the Government #93,529.74. Government 
training-schools aud semi Government training 
schools are the fourth class. The Hampton In- 
stitute in Virgisia, and the Lincoln Institution 
ia Philadelphia, are semi Government training 
‘schools, The most important of the five other 
training schools is the cne at Carlisle, Penn., 
with an average attendance of 475. The aver. 
age attendanc: at the seven trainiug schools 
was 1,425, costing the Government $273,054.04. 
The total Indian school p2pulation at the end of 
the last fiseal year was reported as 35,272, but 
Mr. Oberly thinks it is at least 40,000. He es- 
timates the total average attendance at 8,143 17, 
or just above one-fifth of the school population, 
The Government paid $887,276.02 for the edu- 
cation of 8,143.17 (average) pupils, or $109.08 
per capita. 


...-Mr. Sheridan Jones, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, in Dakota, issues a bulletin, 
in which he says: ‘A comparison with the states 
of the Unionshows that Dakota expended more 
money for public school purpuses during the 
yes ending June 30th, 1885, than was expended 
by any one of a maj rity of these states. Da- 
kota Territory has received no aid from the na- 
tioaal Government toward ths establishment of 
a public school funi for preseut use, and all 
these expenditures must be met annually, by 
direct and voluatary taxation, which is not the 
case with many of the states.” At the close of the 
school yar, June 30tn, 1885, Dakota had 1,062 
schol districts and731 school townships; and 
the number of children between 7 and 20 years 
of age was 87,563, indicating a population of 
415,000. The whole number of schools was 3,279 ; 
of teachers employed, 4,145; there was a total 
expenditure of $1,814,000, and an attendance 
of 80 per ceat. of the children at school. 


.. Students who help themselves at Howard 
University, Washington, compose a large pro- 
portion of the numbers in the different depart- 
ments. In the Normal Department there are 
forty who in part or whole are earning their 
support ; in the Preparatory twenty-five; in the 
College eighteen ; anin the Theological forty- 
One; in all 124. The number is also large in 
the Medical and Law courses. Some of these 
work at trades; seme are waiters iu hotels and 
boardiug houses; some teach; some pick up 
Odd jobs uf labor ; some perform services at the 
University ; some preach to churches ; some act 
48 Government clerks. 


--Trinity College, Hartford, is to have a 
hewgymuasium. The plans are by W.C. Brock- 
lesb, architect cf the new buildiugs at the 
Amherst Agricultural College. The building, 
which is to be of brick, with red sandstone trim- 
Mings, will comprise two stories and a base- 
Ment. The basement will contain bowling alieys 
and & place for base ball practice, together with 

ing rooms, provided with lockers, showers 
8nd toilets. The entire building will be heated 
by steam. R. ©. Coleman, of the claas of °78, 
h ~gamaa the new structure to the amount of 


Rews of the Werk. 


WASHINGTON. 


Tue debate on the Educational Bill was re- 
sumed in the Senate on Feb, 23d. The bill ap- 
propriates $77,000,000, to be distributed in the 
next eight years to aid the common schools. 
Originally it included industrial schools; but 
they were stricken out. The debate on the 
measure has taken a wide rapge, but has been 
chiefly confined to the authority of Congress to 
pass such a measure under the so-called ‘* gen- 
eral welfare” provision of the Constitution. 
Mr. Morgan, of Alabama, leads tbe opposition 
to the bill on constitutional grounds, and he is 
supported by Senators Coke and Maxey, of Tex- 
ag, and some others, According to Mr. Blair’s fig- 
ures, there were 3,220,878 colored persons over 
10 years of age in 1880 who were illiterate, while 
now the number is 3,600,000. It appears that 
the number of white illiterates is also on the in- 
crease in some of the Southern States—Sonth 
Carolina, for instance. It appears that there are 
1,000,000 white voters who cannot write. The 
Southern people declare that they are doing all 
they can in the way of sustaining common 
schools, and that without national aid it will be 
inpossible for many of the Southern States to 
make any :mpression on the mass of ignorance 
there. The money appropriated by the bill will 
go principally to the Southern States. 


..Mr. Celso Cwsar Moreno, of New York, 
appeared before the House Committee on Labor 
on Feb, 26th, and urged the committee to adopt 
some measure for the suppression of what he 
termed the ‘‘sale of Italian human flesh,” which 
he asserted was now going on in this country. 
Mr. Moreno said that there were now 80,000 Ital- 
iag slaves in the United States, who had been 
secured by Italian agents for padrones in this 
country. He asked Congress to pass a bill to 
probibit this Italian slave trade, and also a res- 
olution calling upon the Secretary of State to 
request the Italian Government to recall its 
‘*‘ corrupt Italian Consuls.” The Consuls he de- 
sired recalled were those at Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Denver, Chicago, New York, and San 
Francisco, who were acting as agents for the 
placirg of Italian slaves in this country. 


.. The general subject of the issue of Treas- 
ury notes and silver certificates of small denomi- 
nations was discussed at the meeting of the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency on 
Feb. 24th. There are now forty-eight bills be- 
fore the committee touching the subject under 
discussion. It was the sense of the committee 
that a general bill, or perhaps two, covering the 
matter, should be formulated and reported in 
lieu of these bills, and with that view the bills 
will be divided among three sub-committees for 
examination. 


. Secretary Lamar has requested the Attor- 
ney-General to institute suits against persons 
for timber trespass upon lands reserved for 
school purposes in Washington Territory, thus 
asserting the right and purpose of the general 
Government to protect these lands from trespass 
until such time as the grant of the lands is com- 
pleted, uponthe admission of the territory as 
a state. 


. The issue of standard silver dollars from 
the mints during the week ended Feb. 20th, was 
$306,980. The issue during the corresponding 
period of last year was $121,498. The ship- 
ments of fractional silver coin during the month 
of February amount to $166,459. 


...-[tis estimated that there has been a de- 
crease of $2,500,000 in the public debt during 
the month of February. The pension payments 
during the month amounted to about $11,000,- 
000. 


....The bill appropriating $250,000 for the 
erection of a monument in Washington to the 
memory of General Grant was passed by the 
Senate on Feb. 23d. 


...-In the morning hour Feb. 24th the House 
passed the bill to annex the northern part of the 
Territory of Idaho to Washington Territory. 


DOMESTIC. 

. Since the establishment of the New York 
signal service station in 1870, there has never 
been any such gale in this vicinity as that of 
February 26th. The wind began blowing from 
the northwest at about 2:15 a.m., and from that 
hour to midnight the average velocity was about 
fifty miles an hour. At about 2:30 v’clock in 
the afternoon the maximum was reached, 
eighty-four miles an hour, and for about fifteen 
minutes the average did not fail below sixty- 
four miles. One very severe consequence of 
the storm was the crippling of the tele graphic 
service between New York and the rest of the 
country. There was vo break st any particular 
point, but after the wind bad reached its maxi- 
mum at 2:30 p.m. there was a general giving 
out of wires everywhere. The gale drove the 
water out of the harbor to such an extevt that 
during the evening the tide was extremely low. 
Any steamer of ordinary draught would have 





becn in great danger of going ashore in at- , 





tempting to cross the bar. Quantities of drift 
ice appeared in the harbor during the day, but 
it was for the most part quite thin, and gave 
the ferryboats very little trouble. The Sound 
steamer ‘‘Idlewild” was driven on Smuith’s 
Reef, a point abreast of Stamford, Conn., dur- 
ing the gale. She waa taken to Norwalk when 
the storm subsided, and her cargo saved. 


....-About two o'clock on the morning of 
Feh, 22d, the Chinese residents were driven out 
of Uregon City, thirteen miles south of here. 
They were awakened by a mob of forty or fifty 
white men, who knocked them about, twisted 
their queues and stole all the money found on 
their persons. They were then eacorted to the 
steamboat ‘* Latonia,” which was lying at the 
wharf, placed aboard of her and conveyed to 
this city, their fares being paid out of the money 
stolen from them. Forty-two Chinamen in all 
were driven out. With the exception of three or 
four, all were employés of the Oregon City 
Woolen Mills, which also employs about eighty 
white men. Itis understood that a prominent 
Portland agitator was at the head of the move- 
ment. The names of many of the mob are 
known, and the Chinese merchants say that 
they will make an effort to have them indicted 
before the United States Court in this city. 


....-Governor Hill signed a bill on Feb. 24th, 
providing for the commutation o f sentences of 
convicts for good behavor which affects nearly 
5,000 prisoners of the higher grade. The direct 
purpose of the bill is to bring under one centra- 
control the discipline ,in prisons and peni‘en- 
tiaries, and it will largely result in the abolition 
of corpora] punishments, substiwting in their 
stead the more effective application of the prin- 
ciple of hope of reward. 


.. The Trustees of the Chamber of the San 
Francisco Commerce held a conference on Feb, 
24th with Sir Alexander Stewart, ex-Premier of 
Australia, for the purpose of taking ac ion 
toward securivg a subsidy from the United 
8 ates Government to aid in the construction 
and maintenance of a cable between this coun- 
try and Australia. A resolution was adopt.d by 
the Trustees requesting the California Congres- 
sional delegation to use its efforts to assist the 
project. 

.... John B, Gough’s estate is estimated at less 
than $75,000. He leaves a house and 200 acres 
of valuable land about six miles from Worces 
ter, Mass. His library is valued at $2,000. His 
personal property will yield his widow an in- 
come of $2,500. The memorial services were 
held in Mechanics’ Hall, Worcester, on last Sun 
day afternoon. 


FOREIGN. 


.-Lord Randolph Churchill addressed a 
meeting of Ulster Orangemen at Belfast, on Feb. 
22d. He said it lay with Ulster to say whether 
Ireland should remaia apart of the empire. He 
denied thatthe Parnellites were true representa- 
tives of the will of the Irish people. As for Mr. 
Parnell himself, his only title to be continued 
as leader in the party lay in action of which no 
one could be justly proud. By playing upon 
the terrors of the peasantry, and by means of 
brutal outrages upon human beiogs and animals, 
he had secured five-sixths of the Irish members 
of Parliament. Lord Randolph appealed to all, 
regardless of creed, to declare in favor of a 
freer and closer univn. If the appeal failed, he 
said he would not mind leaving the issue to the 
people of Ulster. He believed that the storm 
would blow over, however, and that the union 
would emerge stronger than it had ever been. 
But, if the nation was so apostate as to hand 
over the loyalists to the Parnellites, there were 
plenty of men in England who would be found 
ready to stand by the loyalists. He expressed 
the hope that the struggle would be kept within 
constitutional limits, but added that they must 
be prepared for the worst. The meeting 
adopted a resolution to oppose Nationalism, and 
to call upon the people of England and Scotland 
for help. It is stated that Mr. Morley, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, has so instructed the po- 
lice and military authorities as to render it vir- 
tuaily impossible to effect evictions. 


-.+-In the French Chamber of Deputies, on 
Feb. 25th, a strange man in one of the galleries 
arose excitedly, drew a revo.ver and fired it 
twice, and then coolly threw a letter toward M. 
Clemenceau. The man was seized and hurried 
out by the police. A flattened bullet was found 
at the feet of the President of the Chamber. 
The excitement caused by the shooting lasted 
for a long time, and aftected the Deputies as 
much as it did the occupants of the galleries, 
Lnvestigation showed that both bullets were fired 
inio the air, and not at apy person on the floor 
occupied by the Deputies. The letter which the 
prisoner cast at M. Clemenceau was found and 
delivered into the custody of M. Floquet, Pres- 
ident of the Chamber. The culprit’s name is 
given as Peronnier. He is undoubtedly insane. 
He served in the French Army in the Franco- 
German War. 





..Lord Rosebery, British Foreign Secretary, 
has received from Sir Horace Rumbold, the 


British Minister at Athens, a telgram announc- 
ing the formal submission of Greece, and stat* 
ing that Premier Delyannes will prepare a pro- 
test to the powers that Greece submits only to 
force majeure. 
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LACK OF CONVICTION. 


Last week we made reference to some 
false notions concerning conviction of sin. 
We intended, in connection with that sub. 
ject, to point out acertain lack which seems 
to us apparent in modern conversions. It 
has been justly observed that, in most cases 
of conversion nowadays, there seems to be 
a lack of conviction. This is to a certain 
extent true. It arises from the fact that 
almost the entire emphasis in preaching 
has been placed upon immediate faith in 
Cbrist, without a clear and definite declara- 
tion of God’s testimony as to sin. The 
Scriptures clearly and exhaustively set 
forth the fact of siu, its demerit and guilt; 
not for the purpose of putting the sinner in 
a despairing *‘ slough of despond,” but that 
they may fully understand and appreciate 
his need of a Saviour. In our judgment, 
the work of Jesus Christ aa the sin-bearer 
and sin-purger, is not sufficiently preached ; 
at least not preached with sufficient 
clearness. He is indeed set forth as 
the reconciler to God; as the ove 
through whom sinners are accepted, etc. ; 
but the fact that he is such a Saviour be- 
cause he has borne our sins and expiated them 
on the cross, is not so fully dwelt upon. 
Our true condilion as sinners is best seen 
in the fact that, in order to our salvatior, 
Jesus Christ was ‘* made sin” for us, and 
had, in some mysterious way, to bear our 
sins in his own body and suffer for them. 
What must be the nature of sin? What its 
dreadfu] guilt to make it necessary for 
Christ to suffer ip order to deliyer ys from 
the curse and justify ys before God? The 
sinnep who studies Coyist in this relation, 
wil not Jong hold superficial yiews of sin, 








Indeed he will daily recogntze, with deepen- 
ing sense, the awful fact that sin was and is 
the one thing in the universe that God 
could not deal with except by punishment. 
And if the alternative of punishment is 
either in the offering which Jesus Christ 
made of himself to God, or in the ‘ ever- 
lasting banishment of the sinner from the 
presence of God and the glory of his power,” 
then there cannot be any light view of sin 
by him who is properly instructed. Such 
an instructed sinner will, while he accepts 
salvation through Christ, daily turn away 
from sin with increasing detestation and 
loathing, and, at the same time, daily draw 
nearer in his affections to Christ because of 
such boundless love and grace on his part. 
Where these two affections co-exist there 
can be no superficiality. It is the kind of 
preaching which leaves the .mighty sin- 
expiating work of Christ in the shadow, in- 
stead of putting it in the very front of the 
proclamation which tends to lightness. 
God saves, and he saves instantly, because 
the emergency is great; but he can only 
sive, and save instantly, because we have 
been redeemed ‘‘at such tremendous 
cost ” 


** Was it for crimes which I had done, 
He groaned upon the tree? 
Amazing pity, grace unknown, 
And love beyond degree !” 

The man who wrote that hymn knew 
what sin was; and the convert who sings it 
understandingly cannot be a superficial 
Christian. Let us have clear, simple 
preaching, and then we will have clear, 
simple, and deep Christian life. 

Many of the ol(ler preachers dwelt much 
upon the sinner’s relation to the law, and 
thundered the wrath of God against them, 
and by this means succceded in bringing 
them under cunviction, and into deep dis- 
tress of mind, and oftentimes iuto awful 
despair; then they would turn and point 
them to Christ ss the way ot deliverance. 
We do not say they did not reach the end 
of their ministry in the salvation of sinners 
inthis way. We cnly say that they went 
over the ground twice. The great apostle 
declared that *‘ we preach Christ and him 
crucified,” both to Jew and to Greek; and 
‘*Christ the end of the law to every one 
that believeth”; and ‘‘the Gospel the 
power of God unto salvation.” It is not only 
true that believers ‘tare not under law, 
but under grace”; but itis true that sin- 
ners are not vow being dealt with as un- 
der law but urder grace. :‘ The law came 
by Moses, but grace and truth came by 
Jesus Christ.” We are not sent to preach 
the law but the Gospel, and to make dis- 
ciples to Jesus Christ. The law can do 
nothing for the sinner. It cannot even 
work repentance. But ‘‘what the law 
could not do, in that it was weak through 
the tlesb, God, sending his Son in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh and for sin, condemned 
sin in the flesh.” As a matter of fact the 
whole question between God and the sin- 
ner is the question raised by the coming of 
Jesus Christinto the world. What willyou 
do with Jesus? is the real and only ques- 
tion. Ged has settled the sin question by 
the one offering which he made. It is now, 
therefore, the ‘‘ Son question,” as it has 
been aptly said. 

The sin that the Holy Ghost convicts the 
world of is the sin of rejecting Christ, not 
the sin of breaking Moses’s luw. The con- 
demnation which rests upon the world is 
the condemnation that comes by rejecting 
Christ. ** This is the condemnation, that 
light has come into the world [Jesus 
Christ] and men loved darkness rather than 
light.” 

Nothing seems more sure than that the 
whole question between God and the world 
now is narrowed down to Jesus Christ. 
‘*God was in Christ reconciling the world 
to himself, not imputing their trespasses 
unto them,” having made Jesus ‘‘ to pe sin 
for us that we might be made the righteous- 
ness of God inbim.” The question is, Will 
men accept an accomplished redemption, 
and be reconciled to God by unton with 
Christ, and so come into life aud sonship? 
Now we hold that such a personal recon. 
ciliation based on the hearty acceptance 
not alone of the justification which comey 
by his death and resurrectiun, but upon 
Christ himself as being the substance of 
salvation and the new head of our life as 


Adam way the old head—such a persopal 


relation and living fellowship with and in 
Christ it is that makes Christians, and leads 
to real, deep and true holiness of life. Mere 
freedom from law and exemption from pen- 
alties cannot make a trueChristian. Chris- 
tianity is the result of a hearty and thorough 
reconciliation of personal relations to God 
by Jesus Christ, who is the first born among 
many brethren and the head and type of all 
the ‘‘ sons of glory.” 

We do not purpose mere theological dis- 
cussion; but we are profoundly concerned 
as to the type of Christian life which is 
being manifested in this day. We revolt 
from the old legalism which characterized 
a former generation; but in accepting and 
teaching a simpler and purer Gospel (as we 
believe) we are anxious that conversion 
should be grourded where it belongs, and 
eventuate ina life which shall reflect the 
glory of God, and not be a parody on the 
Gc spel. 

THE FOOLISHNESS OF PREACH- 
ING. 


We know well enough what is “the 
foolishness of preaching.” It is the pow- 
er of God and the wisdom of God to the 
salvation of men. God’s highest wisdom 
is in that *‘ foolishness.” The word is a 
sarcasm On ouman conceit. 

But there are foolishnesses, follies, of 
preaching which also come out of the con- 
ceit of men, but men who love God, who 
are to be counted among his saints, but 
who have left unconsciously the simplicity 
and directness of preaching. Prominent 
among these follies is that which puts the 
dignity, propriety, beauty or decorousness 
of the method above the object sought, 
wtich is to grasp the conscience and con- 
trol the will. Is not that preaching a 
foolisbness which rests coatent with re- 
peating the message where people do not 
come to hearit, with going through a form 
of delivery before empty benches while the 
people are crowding the streets, and which 
mumbles **Come” with such an accent that 
the people take it to mean Stay away? 
There is power enough in Chiist’s Gospel, 
properly delivered, to draw men; aad if 
people do not hear it the fault isin the 
preaching. If the people do not come to 
the preaching the preaching must go to the 
people. Several times duriug his Sunday 
afternoon services at the Academy of Music 
in Brooklyn, Dr. Pentecost has asked all 
those who were not in the habit of regutar- 
ly attending church to rise, and neariy 
three-fourths of the menu occupying the 
body of the house rose. 

To stigmatize a preaching of the Gospel 
as sensationalism, because it is odd, peca- 
liar, inartistic and startling, is a foolish- 
ness. The result we want is conver- 
sion; and what offends one taste is just 
what is needed for another. The Saiva- 
tion Army saves men; and it is a foolish- 
ness to condemn it for its bands and cym- 
bals and processions and uniforms aad 
badges, for this one reason—that it is suc- 
cessful. It finds men, it savesthem. It 
is God’s foolishness of preachiug. 

A gentleman of our acquaintance meta 
triend, one Monday morning, who told him 
he had heard a sermon the day before 
from Dr. Talmage from the text ‘* What 
owest thou my Lord?” ‘*Oh! it was awful!” 
he said, ‘Just awful!” <A few hours later 
this gentleman was introduced to another 
man, ofdess sensibility and culture, who 
asked him: ** Did you ever hear Talmage?” 
‘-Yes,” said our friend, *‘a number of times.” 
‘Did you hear him yesterday morning?” 
‘*No.” ** Well, he preached from the text 
‘What owest thou my Lord?’ and he said 
‘You owe him for house rent; he has let 
you a beautiful house with the ceiling all 
studded with stars, and the floor all car- 
peted with green. And you owe nim for 
your board; he provides your tabie three 
times a day. And you owe him a book 
biJl; all the good things of life come out of 
that Book.’ And so he went on telling ail 
the Lills we owe Him; and then he said, 
‘There are two ways to pay a bill; one is 
to go up like a man and put down the cash; 
the other is to wait till the sheriff comes 
after you and makes you pay it; and | tell 
you that isa hard way. Which will-you 
do?’?” And the man went on to gay that he 

was a Southerner, that he had nevertaken 
much stock in religion and chyrches, but he 














mage made it seem mean not to think of God 
and pray to him in his family. ‘“‘And,” said 
he, ‘‘ when the Tabernacle doors are open I 
go in.” That man joined the church and isa 
consistent Christian. What one man said 
was ‘Awful; just awful,” was what con- 
verted the otherman. We hold with the 
other man. To imitate Talmage may itself be 
one of the foolishnesses of preaching; but 
to preach so finely and with such cold cor. 
rectness as not to touch or reach these 
reachable men, to be content with such 
preaching, to think it to be the fulfilling 

of duty to preach so, to fail to accommo. 
date the method of preaching so as to find 

hearers, this is the foolishest foolishness 

of all. 
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“BEAUTIFUL THEORIES GONE TO 
PIECES.” 


Tue division of the Florida Confererce 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, on the 
color line, to which we referred recently, 
was not, it seems, accomplished without 
the use of considerable ** persuasion.” Jt 
was asked for by all the white membeis 
save one, Dut it was after discussion voted 
down. The black members must of course 
have voted against it. This was on Suur- 
day. On Monday a reconsideration was 
obtained, another discussion had, and sepa- 
ration was agreed to by a majority of each 
class. The blacks had meantime been per- 
suaded. The whites won tbe victory, just 
as they won it in Georgia and elsewhere 
in the South. They persuaded the blacks; 
and the blacks had the mauliness to be per- 
suaded. ‘The latter would not compel the 
superior race to stoop to association with 
them in Conference, even once a year. Tle 
whites knew how to persuade; and the 
blacks to be manly. 

One of the white ministers says the 
colored brethren wiil have greatly improved 
opportunities of development in a confer- 
ence of their own. It may he so; but we 
do not believe they have so poor an opinion 
of their white associates in conference. If 
the association hus been such a clog to 
their progress, they have certainly been 
generous not to murmur nor ask for separa- 
tion. But, of course, they are black; we 
must not forget that. We cannot expect 
them always to manifest race prejudice. 
But were the whites moved solely by 
regard for the welfare of the blacks? We 
judge not. ‘ Difficulties peculiar to tbe 
respective fields of labor of the white and 
colored ministers” are mentioned. Certain 
social embarrassments are here indicated, 
and a white minister of a Northern Church 
in the South must not be subjected to 
social embarrassments. If to associate 
with colored ministers for a week in con- 
ference, costs him something socially, why, 
as a minisier of the Gospel, as a servant of 
the Master who stooped to associate with 
publicans and sinners and social cutcasts, 
he must, as he understands bis duty, move 
for separation. If he be a Congregational 
minister in Georgia he wiil be cautious 
about identifying himseif with the State 
Association, and will appezr on its minutes 
as a ‘corresponding member.” He must 
take care of his social standin;, even 
if in doing so he leaves his Gospel footing 
doubtful. 

The division on the color line is now al- 
most complete. A Southern Methodist 
paper, Zhe Raleigh Methodist, epitomizes its 
history tuus: Tne Northern brethren “‘tried 
the policy of mixed conferences in the 
South, but one by one they have divided 
on the color line until now Florida has fol- 
lowed suit, and their beautiful theories 
have all gone to pieces.” Oh! the sbame 
of it! These ‘* beautiful theories” were the 
glory of their march into the South. Like 
tbe base Judean they have thrown away 
the pearl of all their tribe. 

What, now, is the mission of Northern 
Methodism in the South, the field of South- 
ern Methodism? To raise altar against 
altar, to establish political Methodism? 
Bishop Walden, who announces a policy 
of comity toward the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, is arraigned by the Metho- 
dist Advocate, of Chattanooga, for his leni- 
ency, and is reminded that his was not the 
spirit in which the Northern Church went 
into the South after the War. ‘It was not 
a question,” it says, ‘‘as to whether our 
Church could sup; ort itself in communities 
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‘s where are those who believe that slavery 
is a sin, and all men equal before God? 
Where are those who were driven from the 
Church South for loyalty to the United States 
Government?” Wherever it found such, 
no matter how few, it organized them into 
churches, and wherever there are five such 
to-day ‘“‘we will take care of them.” It 
was a ‘question of principle,” then; it is a 
*¢ question of principle” now. 

What does all this talk about anti-slav- 
ery, loyalty und principle mean? Where is 
the disloyalty in the Church, South, that 
needs, at this late day, the foil of a ‘‘loy- 
al” Northern organization? Where is the 
old anti-slavery spirit that a caste paper as- 
gumes to represent? Where are those who 
believe that ‘all men are equal before 
God”? Ask the white ministers of Northern 
Methodism in Florida, in Georgia, in North 
Carolina. If they believe that all men are 
equal before God they are hypocrites, for 
they have thrust the black man out of their 
conferences. They will not associate with 
him. ‘ Principle’? Bah. We can see 
Northern pride, hate of the South, and 
caste in the attitude of the Methodist Advo- 
cate, but no such principle as any worthy 
man ought to fight for. Both Northern 
and Southern Churches are caste Churches 
in the South, and Bishop Walden is right 
in saying that they should ‘* mutually cul- 
tivate unity of spirit.” Since the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church has refused to stand 
by the principle that “all men are equal 
befure God,” it has no principle to justify 
it in antagonizing the Southern Church. 

Alas, that its ‘beautiful theories” should 
have ‘‘gone to pieces!” 


PUBLICITY OF MARRIAGES. 


Tue Albany Law Journal cites a remark 
that fell from the lips of Judge Deady, in 
giving his opinion in the tamous Sharon- 
Hill divorce suit, recently decided by the 
Circuit Court of the United States. The 
Judge observed that he could not “ refrain 
from saying in conclusion, that a communi- 
ty which allows the origin and integrity of 
the family—the corner-stone of society— 
to rest on no gurer or better foundation 
than a union of the sexes, evidenced only 
by a secret writing, and unaccompanied by 
any public recognition of each other as 
husband and wife, or the assumption of 
marital rights, duties, and obligations, ex- 
cept furtive intercourse, more befitting a 
brothel than otherwise, ought to remove 
the cross from its banner and symbols, and 
replace it with the crescent.” 

This was said with reference to certain 
letters, purporting, on their face, to have 
been addressed by Mr. Sharon to Miss Hill, 
in which he spoke to and of her as his ‘‘ wife,” 
and on which she mainly relied as proof 
of the marriage she alleged. Both Judge 
Sawyer and Judge Deady, who held the 
court, were of the opinion that these letters 
were forgeries, and hence entitled to no 
consideration. They were accompanied by 
no adequate collateral evidence, tending to 
show what was sought to be established by 
them. The conduct of the parties toward 
each other, as known to the general public, 
had not been such as ordinarily marks the 
marital relation. The marriage, if it ever 
took place, had not been publicly solemn- 
ized in any way, but was wholly a secret 
affair between the parties themselves. 

What Judge Deady says in regard to this 
case implies that, in his opinion, marriage 
should, at the time of its occurrence, have 
some formal and public recognition and 
solemnization by which it shall be known 
beyond all dispute, and that the law should 
80 ordain and provide. We thoroughly be- 
lieve in this doctrine. It is true that mar- 
riage, regarded simply as a legal institution 
is a civil contract, in which the parties, by 
mutual consent expressed to each other, 
agree to take each other and live together 
as husband and wife, with all the recipro- 
cal rights and obligations involved therein. 
It is, however, different from all other civil 
contracts, in that it is the basis of the fam- 
ily; and in that, as Judge Deady justly re- 
marks, is ‘‘the corner-stone of society.” 
For this reason the law, in all civilized and 
Christian countries, supplies special regula- 

tions applicable to this contract, and that, 
too, in the interests of the family and of 
society at large. It forbids polygamy. It 
Gefives the age at which parties shall be 








deemed competent to enter into the con- 
tract; and when the contract has been 
made, it specifies certain legal rights and 
duties resulting therefrom. It makes the 
contract permanent, except in certain de- 
fined cases; and these cases must be ascer- 
tained and determined by a judicial decree, 
after a formal hearing of all the facts appli- 
cable thereto. The parties cannot divorce 
themselves at theirown pleasure. The law 
of inheritance in the line of natural descent 
belongs to the marriage relation,and springs 
from it. The law, io a word, indicates, by 
special regulations, that the marriage con- 
tract is one of a special and peculiar char- 
acter, and should be so regarded and treated 
by society. The great body of the people 
fully believe in both the necessity and wis- 
dom of such regulations. 

Now, in some of the states, there are 
specific rules that regulate the process of 
entering into the marriage contract, s9 as 
to give publicity to it at the time, and in- 
volve some form of marriage ceremony to 
which there shall be living witnesses. In 
other states there are no such rules, and 
the parties are left to contract and consum- 
mate marriage for the most part in their 
own way, without involving any question 
of legality. Which is the better system? 
We have no hesitation in saying that the 
one of public solemnization and ceremony 
is much to be preferred, and that it should 
be supplemented with the requirement 
that all marriages shall be made a matter 
of official record. This would supersede 
nearly every possible controversy on the 
question of fact whether given parties 
had been married, and be the best remedy 
against clandestine marriages, which almost 
always imply sume wrong. It would em- 
phasize the contract between the parties, 
and in this way exercise a good moral in- 
fluence over them. We do not say what 
the marriage ceremony shall be, or who 
shall perform it, or what shall be the pre- 
liminaries thereto. What we mean to urge 
is that there shall be no marriage valid in 
law without the consent of society, and 
that this consent shall be obtained by the 
compliance with such conditions as will 
give to the marriage in every case a rea- 
sonable degree of publicity. The law reg- 
ulates the dissolution of tbe marriage tie; 
and we hold that it should so regulate the 
formation of the tie that there cannot in 
law be apy secret marriage. Society has 
a right to protect itself and to protect the 
family against all such marriages. 


WHAT IS TO BE HOPED FOR IN 
CHURCH UNION. 


Wuat is ideally and ultimately to be de- 
sired, and, under millennial conditions, to 
be attained, is very different from what is 
possible or practicable under present con- 
ditions, and to be immediately aimed at. 
At the end we may hope that Christ’s 
Church will have fulfilled his petition, and 
that all those who love him will form one 
body, one Church. But to expect Greek, 
Roman, and Protestant Churches to unite 
is to look far beyond the possibilities which 
are at present in sight. It would require 
what can never be demanded—the sub- 
mission of the conscientious convictions of 
one part to those of another part. This 
universal Church in one fellowship we may 
blindly grope after, and see by an effort of 
faith; but it is not among the things whose 
ways and means we discuss. For us it is 
enough, at present, to consider what hope- 
ful field for union there is in the sects 
which make up the Protestant body of 
Churches. 

What keeps the sects apart is, at present, 
more their form of Church gevernment 
than their difference of faith, though both 
have their part in the ill result. The dif- 
ference in creeds we are getting more and 
more to pardon—so long as the essentials 
of Christian faith are preserved—and it 
looks probable that these walis will rapidly 
break down; but even yet there is very lit- 
tle light as to the way in which the bar- 
riers of divergent systems of Church gov- 
ernment can be removed. 

The Churches episcopally governed di- 
vide themselves into two classes, those 
which claim to possess a legitimate succes. 
sion of bishops, and those which do not 
make agy such claim, or are indifferent to 
it, The Morayian Vpitas Fretrum pop. 











sesses such an undisputed apostolical suc- 
cession, but, we believe, does not regard it 
as of essential value. The Protestant 
Episcopal Church makes a claim seriously 
disputed to such a regular succession, and 
regards the succession as of essential im- 
portance. The several Methodist Episcopal 
bodies, white and colored, have an iden- 
tical faith, and a substantially identical 
polity. There is absolutely no valid reason 
why they should not unite. We regret, 
however, to say that no movement toward 
union, such as that lately in Canada, is visi- 
ble among them; at least never has found 
out ward expression, although the late Cen- 
tennial Conference made union appear in a 
more desirable light both to the great 
Northern and the Southern churches. In- 
deed, there has been a tendency toward 
a stricter division between white and col- 
ored Methodists, as shown in the division of 
conference on the color line in the Northern 
Church. We may expect a good apostle of 
union to arise in these Churches before 
long, because it is in the order of God that 
they should unite; but the sign is not yet. 
The union of the intermediate Moravian 
Church with either wing of the Episcopal 
body would give it an unquestioned his- 
torically regular Episcopacy. We greatly 
wonder that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, which makes so much of succes- 
sion, does not seek to pave the way, if 
possible, fora union with it of the Mora- 
vian body, which would add dignity to the 
most noble hody of churches in the coun- 
try. 

The sects presbyterially governed stand 
very close to each other. Many of them 
carry the Presbyterian name. Most of 
them are already federated together ina 
way which is but one step removed from 
organic union. Between the Northern 
Presbyterian Church, the Southern Presby- 
terian, the Cumberland Presbyterian, and 
the (Dutch) Reformed, suggestions of 
union have been often exchanged, and 
doubtless the bulk of their ministers and 
people are ready for it, or will be as soon 
as somebody is ready to take the responsi- 
bility of pushing the matter and crowding 
out of the way the few old conservatives 
who always see alion in the road. The 
example of the reunion of the Old and New 
School Presbyterians is a constant proof 
that only good can come from such a 
union; aud we believe that, with justa 
little enterprise on the part of afew men, 
these four denominations could easily be 
united within ten years. 


Several other smaller Presbyterian de- 
nominations, of Scotch descent, form a 
group by themselves. Of course, they 
must by and by join the larger united 
group; but, at present, they cannot, be- 
cause they honestly believe it is wrong to 
sing hymns. We may smile at their kink; 
but there it is, and not to be overruled. It 
is better that they should stand apart till 
the Day of Judgment than that they should 
do what they hold to be wrong. Mean- 
while, there is no discoverable reason why 
these fragments should not unite among 
themselves. Already some movement in 
that direction is under way. The ten- 
dency, even among them, is toward greater 
charity and liberty, and the time may not 
be far off when, if they cannot see that it 
is right for them to sing hymns, they may 
see their way clear to be members of a de- 
nomination ion which other individual 
churches shall sing bymns. When that 
time comes, they will be ready to unite 
with the larger Presbyterian body, retain- 
ing, and being allowed their own customs 
within it. That conclusion may not be 
very far off; for the United Presbyterian 
body, the largest of them all, now allows 
hymn-singing and organ-using churches to 
remain in its fellowship. If it can do that, 
there is no reason why it should hold out 
from union with the grand United Presby- 
terian Church of the future. 

There are some other important sects 
presbyterially governed, especially the 
(German) Reformed, and the Lutheran. 
The former of these has a!ready given up 
its foreign name, and uses very little its old 
foreign language. There is very little rea- 
son now why it should maintain an exist- 
ence distinct from that of its twin sister, 
the Reformed (Dutch) body, or from tha 
larger Presbyterian family, Some little 
time, however, must elapse before certain 


theological suspicions are allayed, which 
will certainly come to pass as they get bet- 
ter acquainted with each other. The Lu- 
therans form a group of organizations more 
difficult to deal with, partly because they 
do not yet know their own mind about 
their recent division, and seem to be re- 
crystallizing from very different religious 
nuclei; and partly because so many of them 
speak foreign languages, and are not yet 
assimilated with American life. The p: lty 
cf some has Episcopalian tendencies. v hile 
that ot others is more Presbyterian, and 
that of others substantially Congregational). 
Until they have wrought out their own 
religicus conclusions and harmonized their 
differences, they will not be ready to make 
any al.iances with other bodies. 

Finally comes the Congregationally gov- 
erned group of sects. Of these the largest 
is the Baptist, still indefinitely and illogi- 
cally divided by Mison and Dixon’s line 
into separate conventions. The intcr- 
course between the two is increasing, ard 
the fellowship deeyening. On both sides 
they feel that the War is over. And if the 
Foreign Mission Unions of the two could 
be consolidated there would be little to 
hold them apart. This ought to be a con- 
scious aim on the part of their more far. 
seeing members. A union of the Northern 
and Southern Baptists would require 
no concessions anywhere. Nobody can 
tell the difference between them. We used 
to think that there was a stricter theo- 
logical conservatism in the South than in 
the North, but it is now clear that, among 
the Baptists, as well as the Presbyterians, 
the questions which interest but do not 
divide Christians in the North, are also 
freely discussed in the South, and with 
similar difference of opinion. 


At the other end of the short line which 
separates the self-governing bodies, stand 
the Congregationalists. Toney have the 
same Christian faith as the Baptists; they 
require the same evidence of conversion 
for churchmembership; but they differ in 
that the one allows only one form of bap- 
tism, that by immersion, and does not 
allow infant baptism; while the other per- 
mits infant baptism, and uses any mode of 
baptism. Any union between the two is 
impossible so long as the Baptists cannot 
allow that their brethren, though unim- 
mersed, pcssess a true Church. If the 
time should come that they can admit that, 
then there can be union on the basis of 
mutual and equal tolerasce; an immersing, 
non-Pedo-Baptist Church, anda sprinkling 
Peedo-Baptist Church having equal rights 
of fellowship in the common body. But 
that millennium is not yet. 

Between these extremes are the minor 
semi-Baptist denominations, some of them 
of great strength, such as the Disciples, 
Christians and Free Baptist bodies. Of 
these the Disciples would probably gravi'ate 
naturally to the Baptists, and ibe letter 
are speaking much more kindly of them 
than they did twenty-five years ago. There 
ought to be charity enough between the 
two to see their good sides, and not ve 
constantly raking up old charges of heresy. 
The Christians and the Free Baptists have 
scarcely any appreciable difference be- 
tween themselves except that the former 
have their strength in the West and the Jat- 
ter in the East. The movement to union 
between them bas made such progres 
that two or three years ought to consum- 
mate it. The rapidity and force of the 
movement are remarkable, and show how 
little stands in the way of union when once 
it is seriously taken up. Both these bodics 
are open communion, and there is nothing 
but their different customs in baptism to 
separate them from the Congregationalists. 
Already the question of a union between 
Congregationalists and Free Baptis's has 
been raised, and has found many to spe-k 
in its favor, and nobody against it. We 
hope it may follow soon after the union cf 
the Free Baptists and Christians. Indeed, 
it is not certain that the alliance of the 
Disciples may not lean toward this end of 
the line rather than toward the regular 
Baptists. 

This very rapid view indicates the direc 
tion in which we should look and the im- 
mediate object for which we should laber 
and pray, They will be doing some of tle 
noblest work for Christ's Church who shall 
parnestly end persistently geh to work 
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building up the broken wall about Jerusa- 
lem against their own house. The first 
unions must be within denominational 
lines. A large union must wait. The next 
generation has great things in store for us 
in this direction. The Lord’s prayer “ that 
they may be one,” is to find its answer, aud 
it is for us t> hasten the answer to our 
own earnest petition and our Lord’s. 


Editorial Botes. 


We mean to present a good paper to our 
readers every week ; but we would not claim that 
we always furnish one equal to the present issue, 
which contains thirty six instead of thirty-two 
pages, with a variety of reading matter designed 
to suit the needs of all readers. 





We give much 
of our space, it will be noticed, to reports of 
r.vival movements. The news of such move- 
ments is the most important of all news. It 
shows how the kingd»m of righteousness and 
peace is being established in the earth ; how sin 
is being put down, and how the Church is ful- 
filling the purpose of the Holy Spint. From 
all parts of the country come tidings of great 
ingatherings. Thousands of conversions are 
recorded weekly, old churches are being revived, 
new churches are springing up, and the work 
of God is being strengthened. But we do not 
give the preachers, Dr. Talmage, Dr. Pente- 
cost, Mr. Moody, Mr. Small and others, all our 
space. The four extra pages enable us to give the 


usual departments, stories for old and young, 


and some notable articles by President 
Warren, Dr. Popoff, Dr. Cuyler and oth- 
ers. We are sure that our readers will 


be pleased with the quality and variety of 
the provision we have made for them this week. 
Those of our readers who are familiar with 
the critical writings of Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer in the Century and other magazines, 
will be pleased to know that she has been en- 
gaged to write regularly for the Art Department 


of THe INDEPENDENT. While she will review all 


matters of art interest in this couutry, Mr. 
William C. Ward, of London, will still act ‘as 
our foreign critic, and send us from time to 
time reviews of the important exhibitions of 
London, and notices of European art matters 


in general, Mra. Van Rensselaer’s first article 


appears this week. 

Tne New Testament does not fail to recognize 
the Old Testament types, but it nowhere men- 
tions Ahasuerus as the type of Christ, and 
Esther’s approach to bim, in fear lest he might 
not extend his scepter, as the picture of a re- 
pentant soul approaching its Saviour. That is 
left to modern religious typology, which puts 
into the sinner’s mouth: 

«Perhaps he will attend my plea, 
Perhaps will hear my prayer”; 
* J can but perish if I go, 

I am resolved to try.” 
If a man thus thinks of his Father or his Sa- 
viour as of one whose disposition is in doubt, 
who may possibly be willing to extend to him 
the scepter of mercy, but who is quite as likely 
to refuse his pardon, even then it were well 
to take the risk and say: 

** For, if I stay away, I know 

I must forever die.” 

But what a false, what a libelous view that gives 
of God! What could be more opposed to our 
Saviour’s pleadings with the lost to come to 
him, or with bis story of the love of the Father 
who will not wait even for the prodigal son to 
repeat the story of his wanderings before he 
proffers bis forgivenness. The whole sentiment 
of the bymn is based on the law and not on 
grace. It is the utterance of fear, and not of 
faith. Faith does not question God’s mercy. 
1; comes to God with a child’s contidence, sure 
that he will receive. It knows sin, and is 
pained at it; but it knows that Christ came just 
for the purpose of forgiving sin, and that if sin 
abounds, grace much more abounds. He that 
comes to God must come in just this faith, as— 
sured that he will forgive—nay, that before we 
reach him with our confession he bas forgiven. 


Pavut, in bis eecond letter to the Corinthians, 
said to the members of that Church: ** Examine 
yourselves, whetber ye be in the faith.” To be 
‘in the faith,” in the sense here intended, is 
not simply to believe that there was a Christ 
who said and did the things reported of bim in 
the Gospel narrative, orto beheve in the tru b 
of his savings, or intellectually to areent to the 
doctrine of Christ as stated inthe Bible. While 
it includes these ideag, it is‘more than tbis, and 
includes the idea of affectionate trust in Christ 


as a Saviour from sin and its curse, accompanied 
with a consecration of the heart and the life to 
his service. One who is in this state of mind 
has the faith that will save his soul, and is 
autborized by the Bible to read his title clear to 
mansions in the skies. Whether we have this 
faith or not is the question which Paul directs 
us to examine, assuming by the direction that 
the question may be examined, and also that it 
may be determined with reasonable certainty. 
The main business of a Christian is not to ex- 
amine himself, but rather to be a Christian and 
do the works of a Christian; and yet self- 
examination is one of the things which he is 
directed todo. How shall he doit? The ans- 
wer is very simple. Let him take the testimony 
of his own consciousness and memory as to the 
facts that coustitute his moral life; an let him 
then compare these facts with the fundamental 
ideas of a Christian as given in the Scriptures. 
Having done this, let him then accept the con- 
clusion, whatever it may be, to which he is con- 
ducted thereby. There is no other sensible or 
satisfactory way of self-examination. If a man 
is “ in the faith,” ke ought to know it and take 
the comfort thereof; and if he is not “in the 
faith,” then he ought to know that, and at once 
seek his own personal salvation. On this sub- 
ject every man ought to have a positive opinion 

about himeelf ; and that opinion ought to be the 
fruit of a sufficient self-examination. The 
question ought not to be and need not be one of 
continuous gelf-disputation, without any final 
determination as to what is the fact. No one 

would treat a property-title in this way, and if 

not, then he surely should not thus treat the 
question whether he is ‘‘ in the faith” or not. 





Last week a mob of sume fittv white men 
assaulted the Chinese residents of Oregon City, 
forced them to Jeave the place, destroyed their 
property, and stole what they did not d+stroy. 
Similar outrages were also perpetrated in several 
paris of California. The facts show that the 
Knights of Labor have organized and set on 
foot a widespread movement, whose one fur- 
pose is the absolute expulsion of Chinamen from 
this country, in utter disregard of their treaty 
rights, as well as in open defiance of law. This 
raises the question whether the Government of 
the United States can and will maintain its 
treaty faith, and can and will execute its own 
laws, 80 as to afford to Chinamen, lawfully in 
the United States, the protection tu which they 
are entitled. The question, in every aspect, is 
one of great gravity and urgency. These out- 
rages have assumed formidable proportions, and 
have, moreover, come to the knowledge of the 
Government ; and as yet no adequate effort has 
been made to put an endto them. Congress 
looks on very quietly, and we are sorry to say 
that the President does not seem to be very much 
in earnest for their suppression. The nation is 
being disgraced, and a large bill in the way of 
damages is being rolled up for the Government 
ultimately to settle with China. The case is one 
that demands immediate and efficient action. 
This, and this only, will save the Government 
from the just imputation of being a treaty 
breaker. 





Tue Rev. Thomas D. Butler, of Chattanooga, 
writes us that Mr. Hall, the agent of Messrs, 
Moody and Sankey, came to Chattanooga to ar- 
range for the proposed visit. He bad to deal with 
the white ministry of the city, but represented the 
evangelists as being very desirous of preaching 
to the colored people. They had ona former 
occasion overlooked the colored people, who, 
through their scribes, had studiously and per- 
sistently resented the slight apparently put 
upon them. During their present tour, it was 
their determination to give them at least ono 
service in each place at a time most convenient 
for them. The senior preacher in Chat:anooga 
was deputed to confer with the colored ministry, 
who duly requested a conference, and was as- 
sured that he should be notitied for such a meet- 
ing. They convened, however, without notifying 
him, and proceeded to frame and pass a set of 
resolutions expressing their sense of the wrong 
done them by not calling them to participate in 
the original conference and treating them as 
capable and worthy of joint-mainagement of 
the enterprise. They even went so far as to de- 
clare that they would have nothing to do with 
any service assigned them, and that their 
churches would be open as usual. Our corre- 
spondent says: 

This was very unfortunate, as the proposition 
for a meeting for the colored people originated with 
the evangelists, and in pursuance ofa desire to 
serve them in the Jospel as their friends. More- 
over, it isto be regretted, because it more widely 
severs the relations of the white and colored minis- 
ters in the city. This was not the fault of the white 
preachers, for they very carefully and cordiaily and 
kindly gave the colored people the best time within 
the jimits of the visit, without calling upon them 
for labor or expense. 

This is a serious matter in the South, as the eame 
trouble has been met with at other places. 

Mr. Editor, what can be done? I fear that mapy 
Southern preachers are in some measure at fault. 
In Northern citiee there is no such trouble, because 
such distinctions are not kept up to such an extent. 





I suggest that Southern preachers earnestly and 





honestly open their minisierial meetings to colored 
preachers ; invite them to attend and take part in 
conference and other duties and privileges of mem- 
bership. This will give the colored ministers an 
opportunity to know that their white brethren are 
their friends, and desire their prosperity and efti- 
ciency as ministers among the colored people. 

We can surely do this much for the Lord’s sake— 
for the sake of less fortunate ministers, who need 
the help of white preachers who have had superior 
advaptages. We can surely do this much to assure 
the millions of colored people in the South, who are 
under the care and instruction of a colored minis- 
try, that the white people are their friends. If this 
matter is not dealt with promptly and wisely, this 
evil will increase and much peril arise in the future. 
I believe the white preachers can settle it by treat- 
ing their colored brethren as they are treated in the 
North, 


Nothing less than Mr. Butler suggests is right, 
or should be accepted by the colored Christians 
of any part of the South. In Baltimore a 
colored man has been moderator of Presbytery 
the last year, and the Baptist Ministers’ C onfer- 
ence of that city has elected Dr. Ellis, a colored 
minister, one of the presiding officers. The 
caste devil is going out more quietly than we 
could have expectei. 





WE are glad to know, by late advices from Al- 
bany, that the Kepublican Senate can neither be 
cajoled nor bribed into a combination for rail- 
road commissioner against Commissioner 
O’Donnell, who is most decidedly the choice of 
the people. We are also glad to hear that quite 
a number of Democratic senators, together with 
leading Democratic officials, including Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Jones and State Treasurer Fitz- 
gerald, are also heartily in favor of the old com- 
missioner’s reappointment. It is safe for poli- 
ticians to follow the indications of a sound pub- 
lic sentiment. There bas never been a clearer 
drift of public opinion in favor of an old, honest 
aud able official than has been very plainly 
shown in all directions for Commissicner 
O’Donnell. He is qualified for the office he 
holds, and should stay there as long as he con- 
tinues to be the good and faithful servant of 
the people, 





No horse, or ox, or sheep, or any other living 
animal on the face of the earth will drink a 
drop of water or any other liquid unlegs thirsty. 
Not so with man. He will drink whisky, and 
drink beer, and drink wine, or anything intoxi- 
cating until he becomes ‘** beastly drunk.” He 
will ‘‘ take a drink” when he doesn’t want it, as 
a *‘compliment” to a friend, when invited thus 
to do; he will drink again, ‘of course, when 
it is offered to him by a lady”; and again and 
again, as toast after toast is offered at a public 
dinner. He wiil drink to conciliate a friend, 
will drink to gain political favor, will drink to 
keep out the cold, and again to keep out the 
heat, and again when exposed to a rain storm. 
He will drink to rest himself and quiet his nerves 
when weary, drink again to make him sleep, 
drink before breakfast and before dinner to give 
him an appetite, drink to make peace, drink be- 
fore a fight, drink to ward off sickness, drink be- 
cause heis sick, drink when in trouble,drink when 
he is safely out of trouble, drink in sorrow, when 
bad luck comes drink untilhe is ‘Oh! be joy- 
ful” over his gook luck, drink always at a feast, 
drink always—if he can get it—at afuneral. He 
will drink when the pains of death take hold of 
him, drink in view of a dread eternity, and in 
the agonies of the dark valley. Yea, he will 
drink his very life away. Such habits of drink- 
iog cannot properly b2 called beastly, but infer- 
nal; for there is no beast on earth that could be 
made to be thus disgraced and killed. 





Tue following we receive from the Executive 
Chamber, Madison, Wis. : 

FEB. 25th, 1886. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I wish to respectfully call your attention to the 
fact that your recent editorial on the pardon of 
George Wilson 1s at variance with the truth in the 
matter, and, does injustice to Governor Rusk, by 
whom the pardon was granted; for Wilson has a full 
and unconditional pardon, is restored to citizenship 
and has al] the rights and privileges of any citizen 
of Wisconsin. 

When Wilson was pardoned, it was believed that 
he might be guilty of manslaughter, and he had al- 
ready served a mucb longer term than the statutes 
of Wisconsin provided for thatcrime. A conditional 
clause was inserted in the pardon at Wilson’s re- 
quest. Certain inaividuals connected with his 
prosecution professed to believe that their lives 
would be endangered if he was permitted to remain 
in the state, and this reques: was made by him, in 
order to relieve them of any apprenension. 

After his release, evidence accumulated that Wil- 
son was not guilty of firing the fata] shot, upon re- 
ceipt of which Governor Rusk promptly removed 
the condition from the pardon, and made it full and 
unconditional. 

This was done before apy criticism was made 
upon the conditional pardon. Wilson wasin com- 
pany with the man who committed the crime, and 
was engaged in the dispute from which it resulted, 
and, therefore, not wholly blameless. 

Long after a full history of the case was published, 
with the announcement that the pardon was made 
full and unconditional, the Eastern press began 
criticising Governor Rusk severely and unjustly, 
and have continued it at intervals. What their mo- 


tives are for these continued misrepresentations, it 





it difficult to conceive. It 18 hardly possible that 
it is done through ignorance of the rea] facts in the 
case, for they have been fully published, Justice 
and fairness would seem to demand that these con- 
tinued misrepresentations cease. 

I would respectfully ask that you editorially pub- 
lish the facts in the case, and thus correct the false 
impressions created in the minds of the People by 
your recent editorial. 

Yours very respectfully, 
HENRY Casson, 
Private Secretary to the Governor 





Tue State Temperance Convention, last week 
held at Nashville, in Tennessee, passed a reso- 
lution declaring that the members would not 
vote for any legislative candidate who does Det 
universally declare that he will vote for the sub- 
mission to the people of the pending amend- 
ment to the constitution of that state, probibit- 
ing the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors. Such an amendment was proposed and 
adapted by the last General Assembly of Ten- 
nessee, and then referred to the next General 
Assembly for its action thereon, before it could 
be submitted to the direct vote of the People, 
Tennessee has no third temperance party in the 
distinctive sense; but it has a great many Pro. 
hibitionists who are not committed to either the 
Dem cratic or the Republican Party, and are 
determined that the people shall have a chance 
to vo.e on the ques:ion of a probibitory amend- 
ment to their constitution. They demend this 
privilege from the legislature of the state, and 
will vote for no legislative candidate, be hea 
Democrat or a Republican, who will not commit 
himself in favor of this demand. It is claimed 
that the Prohibitionists hold the balance of 
power between the two parties in that state, and 
itis by them hoped that the recent action at 
Nashville will dispose both parties to favor the 
submission of the pending amendment to the 
popular vote. The politicians would prefer to 
dodge the question altoge:her; and the liquor 
men are, of course, opposed to the amendment 
and its submission to the people. Tue canvass 
in Tennessee promises to be ons of the warmest 
that has occurred there for many years. We 
earnestly entreat all the friends of temperance 
in that state to actin accordance with the spirit 
and the letter of the resoluiions recently adop ed 
at Nashville, 


The Evening Post is paying « g00d deal of g- 
tention to the working of the Maine law, in 
which itevidentiy bas little confidence. Some 
weeks ago it published the following in its 
editorial columns : 

«* Does Prohibition prohibit?’ Let Maine answer 

The total number of persons committed to jaii in 
that state during 1885 was 3,395, of whom 188 were 
sentenced for selling Jiquors (an increase of 38 over 
1884), and 1,761 for drunkenness (an increase of 441 
over 1884).” 
Maine gives a very good answer. These figures 
indicate that the law is being enforced, and 
wherever it is enforced Prohibition probibits, 
just as surely as the laws against murder and 
robbery and other crimes probibit. Liquor-sell- 
ing criminals in Maine resort to all sorts of de- 
vices to carry on their businegs. But even in 
Portland and Bangor, where they are most suc- 
cessful, they are so hunted by the law that they 
secrete their wares in privy vaults and manure 
heaps. There are some evasions ; but there are 
no open saloons. There is another point which 
our contemporary overlooks in the figures it 
presents. What is the meaning of the fact that 
there were only 3,395 cases of imprisonment last 
yearin Maine? Inu Connecticut, the land of 
steady habits, 5,806 were committed to jail in 
1884. Thatisa small number compared with 
the record of other states, but it is nearly twice 
as large as that of Maine; and Maine bas a 
larger population by 25,000. What is the cause 
of the difference, ifnot Prohibition? Last w.ek 
the Post had another editorial note about Pro- 
hibition in Maiue as follows: 

** Saco is a Maine town of 6,389 people, which used 

to be as free from disease as other places of smaller 
size. The prohibitory law of Maine forbids the sale 
of liquors except for mechanical or medicinal pur- 
poses, and establishes in every large town an agency 
for their sale for such purposes. At arecent temper- 
ance meeting in Saco, official] statistics were pre- 
sented showing that in 200 days 16,000 prescriptions 
were put up at the Biddeford liquor agency, being 
an average of eighty a day. The effect of Prohibi- 
tion upon the public health evidently demands in- 
vestigation.” 
The source of the Post's information was & 
speech by the Rev. F. KE. Davison, of Biddeford. 
A gentleman who heard him, and took down 
his words in shorthand, assures us that the fol- 
lowing is a correct report of what Mr. Davison 
said: 

“You have heard it is very sickly on our side of 
the river ; and so the city fathers have gone intothe 
business of prescrioing for the il!-nealth of the city, 
and have made the contract to cure the diseases of 
the city in the old-fashioned way: with rum and 
molasses! [Applause.)} 

“The more they take of it the sicker they get, and 
the more they want. The consequence is the place 
of deposit is very often visited. 

‘+1 understand that fifteen thousand prescriptiors 
have been given out in that city in the past 200 days 
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at an immense cost to the city, but only about $400 
wade! We are not making money out of it, you see. 
‘J am ashamed the health of the people is so bad. 
| am sorry itis growing worse. I am glad there is 
nothing in this city exactly in that ine. But I think 
you ought to know in what an unhealthy neighbor- 
hood you are.” 
The facts admitted are bad enough, but they 
are not as the Post represents in these particu- 
jars: 1. The number of prescriptions was 15,000 
not 16,000. 2. These prescriptions were not 
issued for Saco, with a population of 6,396, but 
for Biddeford, chiefly Biddeford, and Saco, with 
acombined population of 19,000. The trouble 
is in Biddeford, not in Saco, and with the Dem- 
ocratic government of Biddeford. The Post 
may not believe much in Prohibition, but it 
ought to believe more in facts. 


Tae Eastern question may be said to be sub- 
stantially settled by the submission of both Ser- 
yisand Greece to the will of Europe. To be 
gure we do not know what the spring may bring 
forth, and there are always pretexte enough on 
which Russia or Austria can stir up the smaller 
states to begin a new imbroglio. It is true that 
Servia makes a pretext of not accepting the ex- 
act terms of peace proposed, but that means 
diplomacy and not fighting. Greece has her as- 
pirations for a rectification of her territory, 
which must come before a preat while ; but it is 
not wise to hurry it up by war. It is a startling 
report which comes this week that a secret treaty 
was drawn up between Great Britain and Turkey, 
by which the former was to assure the latter 
against attack, and was to give up Crete to Eng- 
and, which, we might hope, means to Greece. 
Bat we are told that it is doubtful if Gladstone 
would give his consent to the treaty. He is the 
avowed friend of Greece; and his warning to 
that power that it must not make war with Tur- 
key was surely given in the interest of Greece. 
Meanwhile the inevitable fate of Turkey is de- 
layed. The Porte will hoid Constantinople until 
a new war, which 1s almost sure to send the Sul- 
tan to Baghdad, where he has made provision 
by pur hasing large private estates. We may 
well pray that the coming war may be delayed 
s0 that Greece and the Balkan states may culti- 
vate relations of harmony, and be ready to hold 
thecountry for a united Greece and a united 
Bulgaria against the ambitions of the neighbor- 
ing great powers. 


AwTORNEY-GENERAL GARLAND is reported as 

having recent\y said: 

“Tt is assertea by some persons that,as I ama 
member of a rival company to the Bell Company, 
and the Government is now prosecuting a suit 
against the Be}l telephone patent, this suit may re- 
sult to my benetit or advantage, and that, too, while 
I am at the head of the Department of - Justice, 
through the Solicitor-General of which the suit is to 
be carried on, and that, therefore, something should 
be done by me to relieve myself from the apparently 
delicate situation indicated. I have considered that 
suggestion in all its bearings, as far as I am able, 
and I recognize the fact that there is much in it 
worthy of thought.” 

We do not know that the Attorney-General ever 
used these words. What we say is that they 
have been attributed to him by the public press. 
We add that they very accurately state the 
point that is worthy of his earnest thought, and 
also that of President Cleveland. No amount 
of special pleading can make the spectacle a be- 
coming one, provided that this telephone suit is 
prosecuted with Attorney-General Garland at 
the head of the Department of Justice through 
which the prosecution must be conducted, at the 
same time having a large personal and private 
interest to be served by breaking the validity of 
the Bell patent. The people of the United States 
cannot make themselves look upon such a spec- 
tacle as a seemlyone. The Attorney-General, if 
correctly reported, is aware of the difficulty, and 
ought to resign. . 





We do not look for any objection from China 
to stand in the way of Great Britain’s holding 
possession of Burmah up to the Chinese fron- 
tier. The asserted claim of China to hold 
Bhamo as compensation for the loss of Burmese 
tribute has no basis, inasmuch as urmah has 
not Paid any such tribute. All the Burmese 
Ministers deny, in the most emphatic manner, 
that any tribute was paid by Burmah to China. 
They state that the two countries were in the 
habit of exchanging presents at irregular inter- 
vals, varying from three to ten years ; that they 
did so on terms of perfect equality, and that, as 
rule, the value of the presents sent by China 
exceeded that of those given by Burmah. Col- 
Onel Sladen, who was for many years resident in 
Mandalay during the reign of the late king, 
never heard of any tribute beivg paid by Bur- 
mah to China, and he believes it to have been 
tmpossible that any such tribute could have been 
Paid without his knowledge. No trace can be 
vered in any of the treasury books or state 
records, now available for inspection, of any 
em of tribute by Burmah to China, Eng- 
and can be depended on to hold the whole of 
» and to develop trade with China, 





Jat is understood in Washington that the Com 
ttee of the National Academy of Sciences, to 


! which the Secretary of the Navy referred sev- 


eral astronomical questions, and among others 

that of building a new naval observatory, have 

unanimously recommended that a new National 
Observatory ought to be built on thesite pur- 
chased a few years ago, but that the institution 
should be under civilian scientific management, 

and not eontrolled, like the present one, by the 

line officers of the Navy. They recommend the 
abandonment of the present site, and the trans- 
fer of all the instruments except the great Equa- 
torial, and perhaps the Meridian Circle, to An. 
napolis ; and that the present small observatory 
of the Nava] Academy be developed into a purely 
Naval Observatory, adapted to the purpuses of 
instruction and practice in naval and geodetic 
astronomy, while the National Observatory 
should be purely scientific in its scope and man- 
agemen. This would be simply to follow the ex- 
ample of France, Prussia, Austria, Russia and 
Spain, allof which maintain both a national and 
a naval observatory, the latter alone being de- 
voted to naval astronomy and under naval con- 
trol; with the exception, however, that the 
present director of the Paris Observatory is an 
admiral, The Committee consisted of President 
Barnard (Chairman), A. Graham Bell, Professor 
Young, Professor Langley, Col. Theodore Ly- 
man, Professor Pickering. The report is an at- 
tempt to free Government Astronomy from Navy 
Department control. A line officer makes just 
abcut as good an observatory superintendent as 
an astronomer would a frigate captain. 





....[t is mot because we share Presiden 
Warren’s view of the value of his discovery of 
the location of Eden iu the North Pole, that we 
give prominent insertion to his article announc- 
ing a corroborative proof out of a translation 
by the late M. Brasseur de Bourbourg, from an 
old indigenous Yucatan Manuscript. We notice 
that President Warren is very careful as to in- 
dorsing de Bourbourg’s translations. Now, the 
whole force of his argument depends on the 
trustworthiness of those translations. If not 
trustworthy, then the confirmation of the Arctic 
theory is a mere idle curiosity of literature. 
The objective argument against the Arctic lo- 
cation of Eden, so brilliantly argued by Presi. 
dent Warren in his “ Paradise Found,” is simply 
this, that the Book of Genesis says that Eden 
was near fourrivers, whose names are given. 
Two of them are under dispute, but the other 
two are certain. They are the well known 
Euphrates and Tigris, which latter, we are told, 
flows by Assyria. Where the Euphrates, the 
Tigris, and Assyria are, we know well enough, 
and that is the end of the controversy ; for they 
were pot at the North Pole. An attempt to put 
an Eden there we regard as a brilliant exercise 
of paradoxical ingenuity. 





....-Dr. Charles E. Robinson last week offered 
a positive resignation of the pastorate of the 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, in this city. His 
pastorate has been one of wonderful success in 
the growth of the church, and of phenomenal 
success in the payment of perhaps the most 
enormous and apparently crushing debt that has 
been on any of our churches. One of the mem- 
bers active in the payment of this debt was Ros- 
well Smith, of The Century, who has a passion 
for church-debt paying much like that of Mr. 
Kimball. Dr. Robinson himself gave the profits 
of his hymn books as his subscription to the 
debt, to the amount, if we are not in error, of 
about seventy-five thousand dollars. In this way 
the church was saved, against the advice of his 
ministerial brethren and of the presbytery. 
Dr. Robinson’s series of hymn books have been 
remarkably successful, as they seem to hit the 
wants of the people generally. We presume he 
will devote himself to literary work, in which 
he has great success. 


....Dr. Samuel Wolcott, who died last week 
in Longmeadow, Mass., was one of the most 
active and scholarly men in the Congregational 
denomination. His breadth may be judged 
from the variety of his achievements and accom- 
plisbments, For four years he was a missionary 
in Syria, leaving that country in 1843. In 1872 
he left the pastoral work, after settlements in 
Longmeadow, Belchertown, Providence, Chicago 
and Cleveland, after which he was in charge of 
mission work in Ohio. He was an authority 
on biblical geography, taking charge of that 
department in the American edition of Smith’s 
Bible Dictionary. He wrote acceptable hymns, 
and he was a man of much influence in ecclesi- 
astical matters. He was active in temperance, 
and led the minority in their attempt to make 
the American Tract Society define its position 
on the question of slavery. He was aman of 
strong convictions and a true heart. 


....Mr. Huxley is not the first who has used 
the words of Micab,. ‘‘Do justly, and love 
mercy, and walk humbly with thy God,” as if 
they reduced religion to an easy and insignifi- 
cant minimum. But if we examine them, they 
are, as Mr. Gladstone says: 

“ Higher than the hights above, 
Deeper than the depths beneath,” 
“ Do justly, that is to say, extinguish self; lov ® 
mercy, cut utterly away all the pride and wrath, and 
all the cupidity, that make this fair world a wilder. 





ness; walk aumbiy with thy God, take his will and 
set it in the place where thine own was used to rule. 
‘Ring out the old, ring in the new.’ Pluck down 
the tyrant from his place; set up the true Master on 
his lawful throne.” 

All that largeness of meaning is in Micah’s sim- 
ple words. They have the breadth of our Sa- 
viour’s Golden Rule. 


....It is not merely the ignorant or sensation™ 
loving that are moved by Sam Jones’s preaching. 
The Congregationalist mentions that Dr. Mc- 
Pherson, of Chicago, went to Cincinnati to 
hear Sam Jones, and reports that he never heard 
so impressive a sermon as that one of his on Con- 
science. Dr. McPherson is a very judicious and 
scholarly man, and one who, after a brilliant 
success as a student of philosophy at Prince- 
ton, pursued the same study in Germany. This 
man, whom President McCosh once recom- 
mended as the best youpg man he knew fora 
college presidency, and for whose sound judg- 
ment we have the highest respect, regards Sam 
Jones as very far from being a light and petty 
sensationalist. 


....Whether the investigation with regard to 
the Broadway railway franchise will result in 
fixing the crime of bribery definitely on any par- 
ties or not, it is now impossible to tell. Yet 1t 
is manifest, from the evidence already taken, 
that large amounts of money were spent in pro- 
curing the franchise, and that bribery is the 
best solution of these expenditures. A bill bas 
been introduced into the legislature of this state 
to forfeit the franchise, and put it up at auction 
to be sold to the highest bidder. This is by no 
means a bad idea, 


... Judge Wylie, of Ohio, who, by the way, is 
a Democrat, holds that Mr. Dalton, the clerk of 
Hamilton County in that state, was lawfully im- 
prisoned for contempt in refusing to obey the 
Assembly’s ordercommanding bim to produce 
certain returns of the election held in that 
county last fall. The judge took the ground 
that the Assembly, being the ‘ judge of the elec- 
tion and returns of its ovn members,” had the 
right to enforce the production of these returns 
when exercising this constitutional power. 


....-Ob! the amenities of scientific jealousy 
and controversy! ‘‘ Artifact” is the name which 
one of the most learned and famous palwontolo- 
gists of the country applies to a fossil skull dis- 
covered and described by another equally 
famous. The word is as heavy as the fossil, and 
means that the skull is not genuine, but mainly 
built out of plaster after the style which Feuar- 
dent talks about in antique art. 


.-»- You can tell by the persistency with which 
they attack it what persona think is the chiefest 
sin. Some think it is Sabbath-breaking, others 
drunkenness, and others, agai, the greed of 
money. Freeman's Journal devotes its 
severest and most frequent censures to the im- 
piety of adulterating the wax candles which burn 
before the Host with mineral paraffine. 


.... Two of the sons of Apostle Cannon, last 
we ¢k, perpetrated an assault and battery upon 
the United States District Attorney for Utah. 
The Mormons had better not try this sort of 
game with the cfficers of the United States. 
The people of the United States can and will 
protect their own officers engaged in enforcing 
the laws in Utah. 


....Mr. Charles Francis Adams says tbat, if 
**dead- heads” on railroads were abolished by 
law, the roads could afford to reduce their pas- 


senger rates. Then, by all means, abolish the 
dead- head business, 








TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Wr ask every subscriber whose sub- 
scription expires this month, to avail him- 
self of the offer we make below, thereby 
saving himself a handsome discount in 
cash, and doing usa favor at the same time. 
Nearly every old subscriber can easily se- 
cure new subscribers to send us with his 
renewal, saving money for himself, and in- 
creasing our list of readers. Or, he can do 
as thousands do, renew for two, three, four, 
or five years, and, in that way, obtain the 
paper at the lowest club rates. We will 
furnish any old subscribers who may wish 
to raise aclub, with extra copies of the 
paper, or we will send specimen copies to 
any names he may furnish us. 

Our object in offering Taz INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one, each 
member of such a club paying $2 only. 





Send postal for pamphlets. 





Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

Tue INDEPENDENT’s special Clubbing List 
will be sent free to any person asking for 
it. Any one wishing to subscribe for one 
or more papers or magazines, in connection 
with Tae INDEPENDENT, can save a very 
handsome percentage of money by order- 
ing from our Club-List. 


—_—- 


ONE DOLLAR SAVED. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SUBSORIBERS. 
Single subscriptions, $3.00 per annum. 





OLUB RATES. 


Two subscriptions..........ss0000 >. $2.50 each. 
Three eae hiscdbuieieeks 2.38 * 
Four ta ate ee a . . Oe 
Five * saenaate sacteensens 2.00 *“ 


Any number in excess of five, $2.00 each. 
We stop all subscriptions at the expira- 
tion of the time paid for. but if it is not 
convenient for a subscriber to renew his 
subscription at its expiration, we shall take 
pleasure in continuing the paper if so re- 
quested. Our friends will oblige us very 
much if they will order a renewal of their 
subscriptions one or two weeks previous to 
their expiration, thereby avoiding tke loss 
of any number of the paper. 


LOWEST SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

One month....... .30/One year...... - £8 
Three months... .75|/Two years....... 5. 
Four months.... 1.00/Three years..... 7 
Six months....... 1.50|Four years... .. 8 
Nine months.... 2.25)Five years..... 10.00 


Any number over five at $2.90 each. 








Sample copies of Tae INDEPENDENT will 
be sent free to any address. 


MARRIED. 


Hart—Love—At the residence of W. 8S. Alex- 
ander, Esq. St. Paul, Minn., February 26th, 1886, by 
the Rev. M. M. J. Dana, D.D., the Rev. Hastines 8. 
Hart to Miss Laura E. Love,-daughter of the Rev, 
Wm. De Loss Love, D.D., of Seuth ey, Mass. 


READING NOTICES. 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
Is always reliable, Relieves Coughs, Colds and all 
affections of the Throat and Lungs. 


HER MAJESTY’S FAVORITE, 

CosMETIC GLYCERINE.—Prepared only by the Roy- 
al British C_ mpany of Chemists and Perfumers, and 
as supplied too;the al Family, to her Royal High 
ness the Princess of Wales, Her Grace the Duchess 
of Roxburgh, anp_ the ladies of the highest circles 
For the complexion and toilet, Sistaering eru 
tions chapping wrinkling, etc. Keeps the ski 
and deli No harmful ingredients. “Ex 
says the peerless Lillie Lanetey. of ists, fancy 
goods dealers, ctc. The Liebi Company, (N.Y. De- 
pot, 388 Murray St.). Sole American Agents.—Advt. 


TO FARMERS. 


Mr. A. L. Sarpy, of pumber 10 Burling Slip, this 
city, bas an advertisement on the sth page of this 
week's paper which will be of interest toa large prce- 
portion of the cultivators of the soil who are readers 
of our paper. Mr. Sardy’s goods are guaranteed by 
him to exactly as represented. The price per ton 
is rearonable indeed, and in addition tbe freight will 
be paid to the nearest railroad station. Farmers will 
do well to avai] themeelves of Mr. Sardy’s offer, 


SEEDS. 
ATTENTION is called to the advertisement of Alfred 
Bridgeman, of number 89 East 19th Stree 
largest growers of vegetable, grass and 


flower seedsin this market. Mr. 
a large 


























relied upon to furnish 
vise our readers to send to him for his catalogue. 


LreBié Co.'s ARNICATED EXTRACT OF WITCH HAZEL 
agen relieves periodical sufferings of females. 





ti 
“of relieving the sufferings of painful periods. It 
wards off t 

with the proper and natural flow.’ 
many of the commoner diseases of women.— Ad 


LOW PRICES FOR DRY GOODS. 


gocde trade offers Sars bett 





BUSINESS NOTICES, 


TO BUSINESS MEN. 


The Advertiser has had twenty years’ experience as 
a Merchant in this city, having had sole charge of 
Finances and Credits;can command sixty thousand 
dollars in cash. Would like to join an established 
house where his capital and services will yield a fair 
return, Address “ Business,” care N. Y. INDEPEND- 
ENT. 











UROPE. iTravel in Select Party. “THE 

Est.” Seven ear. Unique Advantages. Send 10 
cents for “The Old World and European Guide,” 100 
pages, /llustrated, A. de Potter, Albany. 


THE MAPES COMPLETE MANURES 


FOR POTATOES, CABBAGES, VEGETABLES, WHEAT, ETC. 


Prepared Specially for FRUITS and FRUIT-TREES, 
STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, and all Small Fruits, 
APPLE, PEAR, PEACH ORCHARDS 
The Mapes’ Formula and Peruvian Guano Co., 

158 Front Street. New York. 
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SPRING STYLES. 


Will exhibit a choice selection 
of the latest novelties in Plaid, 
Striped and Figured Velvets 
for garniture and Wraps, Plain 
and Figured Pongees, Velvet 
renadines and Beaded Bazes, 
Lrepe de Chine, etc. 


Droadovevy HK : oth ét, 


-—-— os 


Soendl, 
Comstable A Ce 


Will offer this week a special 
line of High Class Novelties in 
Benedictines, Cashmere Bor- 
dered Albatross WLloths, all 
Wool and Silk and Wool Com- 
binations in Lace and Plush, 
Silk Embroidered Nun's Veil- 
ings, etc. 


Proadovay R 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 








Sinancial, 
GOVERNMENT MORALITY. 





SEVENTY-NINE-CENT DOLLARS. 





WE cannot expect the people of this 
country to be very distinguished for their 


morality while the Government, by its 
laws and practices, is directly teaching im- 
morality. 


A man who passes a counterfeit coin, 
composed in part of silver or gold and the 
balance of it in some inferior metal, is 
called a swindler, and is very unceremoni- 
ously hustled off to prison. The Govern- 
ment of the United States, however, may 
cheat in that direction, and force the people 
to take millions of seventy-nine-cent doljars, 
and then claim that such counterfeit moral- 
ity deserves the name of homesty. It 
proposes still to do—in the future, as it is 
now doing—an act even worse than this. 
lt proposes not only to cheat the people by 
compelling them to take these seventy-nine- 
cent dollars, but to lie about them also by 
calling them dollars. It pow says to the 
world that these swindling seventy-nine- 
cent coins shall be called, each and every 
one of them, *‘ One Dollar,” and be so 
stamped on the face of every one of them. 
By this 
Government of 


monumental immorality the 
the United States of 
America is now, in the judgment of 
all honest men, the world over, entitled 
to the high rank of being called the chief 
counterfeiter and champion liar among 


all civilized and uncivilized nations. This 


is, to be sure, very plain talk; but it is, 


nevertheless, the solemn truth. If a farmer 
deliberately measures out to his neighbor 
three pecks of corn for a bushel, and then 
lies about it, calling it a bushel, he is pro- 
nounced a swindler; and that is his proper 
name, and he should be ‘‘ branded” with 
that title. If Arnold, Constable, James 
McCreery, E. Ridley & Sons, or R. H. 
Macy & Co., or any other respectable 
dry-goods firm io New York, should 
furnish their establishments with thir- 
ty-two inch yardsticks, and insist 
on having them called  yardsticks, 
and require them to be used as yard- 
sticks, they would soon find an army of 
police officers, instead of an army of custo- 
mers, at their doors. It takes four pecks 
to make a bushel, thirty-six inches to make 
a yard, and a hundred cents to make a dol- 
lar; and those who, in every-day life, cheat 
in these important matters, and lie about it 
too, have no proper place in business cir- 
cles, or in Congress, or anywhere outside 
of prison walls. A nation that coins and 
issues such dollarsisa swindling, dishonest 
nation. 


CONFISOATING PUBLIC LANDS. 


Now let us show another sample of na- 
tional honesty and integrity. Years ago 
we wanted, for obvious reasons, several 
rew roads to the Pacific Oeean. We of- 
fered our public lands to those who would 
furnish the millions and hundreds of mil- 
lions required to build them. We were 
quite wiiling then to give half these lands 
for such a purpose. They have been built 
and equipped—thanks toa kind Providence 
and the liberality of the people!—and they 
are an honor to the nation, to the age, and 
tothe whole world. While these avenues 
of trade were being constructed, troublous 
limes came, unlooked for, as is generally 
the case, in all such important undertak- 
ings. It was so with the Brooklyn Bridge, 
and worse with the State House at Albany, 
and many other great enterprises. These 
roads could not have been built without 
money and theland aid of the Government. 

Men fail in their best and wisest calcula- 
tions. Nations, states and cities do the 
same. And of all the _ blunderings 
and miscalculations that are made in 
this world, politicians, Congressmen and 
office-holders usually make the worst. In- 
deed, they are the chief among the ten 
thousand blunderers in every crisis in our 
national and state history. Well, the 
Pacific Railroads were finally built, as we 
have before stated; but they were not fin- 
ished on the very day named in their charters. 
But they were finished; and one branch 
of the Government, after many long 
years to think about the matter, sud 
denly woke up and came to _ the 
conclusion that these great thorough 
fares to the West, in spite of panics, or the 
death of President Garfield, or short crops, 
or prospective trouble in Europe, or hard 
times generally, ought to have been finished 
on or before the very day named in their 
charters. Shylock never demanded more 
than these ‘‘ reform” politicians now do. 
They have received the pound of flesh, 
and the blood with it, and now they 
want more. They don’t seem to care 
what the consequences of their injustice 
may be to anybody. They say: The country 
has got the benefit of these railroads, any- 
way. Now let us confiscate the lands 
pledged to build them. Thousands of 
farmers, poor mechanics, widows and or- 
phans, as well as capitalists and million- 
aires, have put their money—wisely or un- 
wisely—into these railroads. They had 
faith in the Government, in its laws, and 
in its fair-dealing, in its honesty and integ- 
rity, and they approved of the security 
offered tothem in the public lands, when 
called on to invest theirmoney. When the 
panic came, when the whole nation was in 
distress, in all its financial affairs,and State 
after State became bankrupt, and repudi- 
ated their debts, and more than a hundred 
railroads were in financial straits in all 
quarters, and had defaulted on their inter- 
est payments, why did not the Government 
then--in these dark days--and the politicians, 
too, and the office-holders and the ‘‘reform- 
ers,” and all our Congressmen, in particu- 
lar, demand that the Government end of the 
contract—in regard to the confiscation of the 
lands named in its charter, should have im- 
mediate attention? The Government, at 





that particular moment, had the power and 


. We 





the legal right to take possession of one 
after another of these roads, and to ‘‘ finish 
them.” By so-doing it could have rightly 
and legally regained possession of the lands; 
but not otherwise. The Government did 
not then move an inch in that direction. It 
did not, as it then technically might have 
done, take possession of the unfinished 
roads-and the lands adjoining. It acted 
fairly in those troublesome times, by doing 
nothing, and its course gave the public great 
satisfaction. 

More money—all tbat was requircd—was 
soon obtained to complete these roads; and 
they were completed. The Government 
has go’ the benefit of them, the people are 
now satisfied, and everyboay is satisfied 
except the politicians—the widows and 
orphans, the farmers and poor mechanics, 
the capitalists and others, who have honest- 
ly loaned their money to these corporations, 
and are now waiting in fear and trembling, 
lest they be greatly damaged, if not utterly 
ruined, by the antics of the new crop of 
reformers—we won’t call them the hard 
name of robbers—in Washington. ‘‘ We 
have got the Pacific Railroads,” say they, 
‘*and, dow we propose to take back the 
promised lands. Call it the peoples gain.” 
They admit the roads to be a benefit to the 
exteat of uncounted millions to the 
nation. They admit everything; and, as 
usual among wrong-doers, they admit too 
much. They admit that the Government 
has got all it ever asked for—completed 
roads. They have got everything, includ- 
ing a grip ai the throat of the bondholders 
and stockholders, and they dishonestly 


claim the right to hold on, while 
they confiscate all the lands not 
earned on a_ specified day. They 


have kept as still as a mouse, or a tiger, in 
sight of its prey for half a dozen years and 
more, and now have commenced proceed- 
ings to confiscate these lands uoder the 
Broadway Railroad code of the ‘forty 
thieves”—viz., that ‘‘ might makes right.” 

We call the present action of Congress to 
confiscate the private property, devoted 
specially to help build these railroads, 
under all the circumstances and with all 
the laws, charters, and facts before us, 
downright dishonesty in equity and in 
morals, and we challerge proof to the con- 
trary. 

WITHHOLDING AND USING TRUST FUNDS. 


And now we give further evidence of the 
shameful immorality and wrong-doing on 
the part of our Government. After the 
close of the late Rebellion, we claimed and 
obtained some fifteen millions of dollars 
from England for losses and damages sus- 
tained by its unjust and unfraterna! acts on 
the high seas duringthe War. We claimed 
and obtained this money from England, to 
be used by us for special purposes—viz., 
the payment of the actual losses sustained 
by our ship-owners and the owners of mer- 
chandise, etc., on board of our vessels 
while sailing on the Atlanticand elsewhere. 
claimed also, and we obtained 
compensation from England, for losses 
sustained by our Marine Insurance Compa- 
nies. After this Government had received 
this vast sum of money, which it claimed 
from England, instead of paying it over at 
once to the parties for whom it was re- 
ceived—as it was its duty to do—it strangely 
resolved not to pay any part ofit tothe 
marine insurance companies aforesaid. It 
had received the money as a trustee for all 
parties named, including these insurance 
companies. These highly respectable cor- 
porations were invited by our Government 
to make a careful estimate of their losses 
and have them presented to England 
through the Geneva Conference, for pay- 
ment. These claims were there recognized 
and were honored. The ablest lawyers in the 
country, including the Hon. William M. 
Evarts, presented the marine insurance 
claims,and, as we have said, they were paid, 
and the Government is now dishonestly 
withholding them from their owners. It has 
no right to keep a dollar of it orto use a 
dime of it for any other purpose. It has 
no right even to return it to England 
without the legal consent of the parties to 
whom it belongs—viz., the] marine insur- 
ance companies of this country. It don’t 
belong to our Government or to England; 
and to keep it, or even to legislate about it, 
or do anything whatever with it, except 
pay it to the insurance companies, (hav- 





ing paid most other claims) is another 
evidence — number three—of down. 
right dishonesty. No trustee, holding 
money for a special purpose, has a legal or 
moral right to hold it adayor an hour 
longer than is absolutely necessary. A 
trustee has no judicial or legislative rights 
whatever. A private trustee, holding money 
in this way would instantly be arrested as a 
law-Dreaker, and would be sent forthwith to 
the State Prison; and itwould serve him right, 
The Government, as a trustee, has done 
even worse in this last case of dishonesty 
thanin coining and issuing the seventy-nine 
cent dollars, or in attempting to confiscate 
the fairly earned and paid for private prop- 
erty of the railroads. It has actually and 
wrongfully paid out the money it held to 
parties who never even presented their 
claims at Geneva or to England for a sin- 
gle dollar. A pretty example this for a 
trustee to set before the world! Is this be. 
loved country uf ours, in view of the as- 
tounding facts we have named, entitled to 
the right of being called, even *‘nominally, 
Christian?” We pause for an ‘ honest” 
reply that will stand either at the Supreme 
Court of conscience or common sense. 


DON’T RAISE THE POSTAGE. 


Senator JaMEs F. Witson, of Iowa, re- 
cently introduced in the Senate a bill to in- 
crease the postage on fourth-class matter 
from one cent an ounce to two cents an 
ounce. The following are allowed to be 
sent as fourth-class matter: 

All matter not embraced in the First, Second, 
or Third Class—including merchandise, samples 
of merchandise, and other articles not liable to 
destroy, deface or damage other mail matter, or 
to harm the person of any one in the postal ser- 
vice, and not excluded by law from the mails: 
Sharp instruments, articles wholly or partiy of 
glass, and otber things which, if not properly 
secured, might damage the mails or harm ény 
person handling them, must be first securely 
wrapped or cased, and then safely packed in 
hard wood or metal boxes with screw lids, or 
secured by clasp or slide. Upom any Fourth 
Class matter the sender may write Or print bis 

own name and address, preceded by the word 

“ from,” and may also write or print thereon 

the number (quantity) and names of the articles 
inclosed; and one mark, number, name, or let- 
ter (for the purpose of identification only) may be 
written on any article of the Fourth Class, or 
upon a tag or label attached to it. Price and 
size of the article muy be printed or stamped on 
such tag or label; but more than one wriiten 
mark, number, name or letter, will subject the 
package to postage at letter rates. The limit of 
weight for packages of Fourth Class matter is 
four pounds. The rate of postage on mail mat- 
ter of the Fourth Class is one cent for each 
ounce or fraction thereof. 

The preamble to Senator Wilson’s Bill re- 
cites that the expenditures of the Post- 
Office Department for this year will exceed 
the receipts $10,500,000, and that for 1887 
the deficit will be $7,4438,914.25. 

It is our opinion, if the rate on fourth- 
class matter is increased one hundred per 
cent., which would make it the same as the 
present rate for letter postage, that the fall- 
ing off in receipts would add largely to the 
deficiency, instead of decreasing it. We 
are not alone in our opinion, as one of the 
most competent persons to form an opinion 
connected with the Post-Office in New York, 
tells us he has made a careful computation, 
and that, were Senator Wilson’s Bill to be- 
come a law, it would reduce the revenue 
from fourth-class matter certainly as much 
as $3,000,000 a year. 

The present rate of postage for fourth- 
class matter is neither cheap nor excessive, 
considering the vast extent of territory 
covered by the postal service in this coun- 
try. 
Probably three-fifths of the Post-Offices 
of the country are not served by express 
companies, and at a large proportion of the 
Post-Offices served by express companies 
the rate charged—there being no competing 
line—is nearly prohibitory for packages of 
small value. The present fourth-class rate 
enables people to send and receive parcels 
by post at small expense for carriage; 
but, if the rate were doubled, the express 
companies would carry them cheaper for 
short distances leaving the Government to 
carry them for long distances. As the 
Government now makes money on short 
distances, but loses it on long, the result 
would be that the profit would be taken off 











and all of the business done at a loss. It 
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is now the custom of the express com- 
panies to receive small packages, send them 
by express to the nearest distributing point, 

and then mail them as fourth-class matter 
to their destination. 

There is no branch of business which 
would not be very seriously affected by 
the increase, and the people everywhere 
throughout the country will denounce any at- 
tempt toincreaseit. For thirty-seven years 
Tue INDEPENDENT has fought for cheaper 
postage, and we do not believe in now 
increasing it. We know that a deficiency 
will exist in the postal revenues the pres- 
ent year; but the experience of this and 
other countries has taught us not to be 
afraid of a deficiency of this character; that 
the sure and certain result of reduced pos- 
tage is to increase the comfort and intelli- 
gence of the whole people; and that it will 
be far wiser and better to charge the de- 
ficiency to profit and loss than to take a 
single step backward. 

We respectfully ask every person who 
reads this to write to his Senators and to his 
Representative,urging opposition to the bill, 
and we ask every one of our exchanges 
also to send them marked copies of their 
papers with an editorial upon this subject. 


Se —— 


NOT A WORD TO SAY. 


Senator Evarts, of this state, was last 
week visited by Messrs. Rhodes and Orr, 
of the committee appointed by the savings 
banks of the state, who read to him the 
petition of these banks to Congress asking 
for a repeal of the silver law, and who 
also followed the reading with a full ex- 
pression of their views. on the subject. 
The senator listened respecifully to the 
reading of the petition aud also the per- 
sonal address, but declined to commit him- 
self in any form upon the silver question. 
A reporter of the Hvening Post, of this 
city, afterward called upon him and asked 
him if he had any views upon the silver 
suestion ready for the savings bank peo- 
ple, or forthe general public, and, as ze- 
ported in the Post, he replied: ‘‘ Certainly 
not; certainly not. I have not a word to 
Say; not a word.” 

This, in plam words, means either that 
the learned senator has no views on the 
silver question, or that, having such views, 
he does not, for seme reason, choose to ex- 
press them. He represents the great State 
of New York, in which there are 1,165,000 
depositors in savings banks, whose de- 
posits amount to $437,000,000, who for the 
most part are comparatively poor people, 
and whose interests are vitally concerned 
with the question of silver coinage. If the 
coinage be indefinitely continued until the 
silver dollar becomes practically the stand- 
ard of value, the loss to them will amount 
to nearly a hundred million dollars by de- 
preciation in the medium of estimating 
the value of their deposits. These de- 
p%sitors are the constituents of Senator 
Evarts. He represents them and also the 
State of New York in the Senate of the 
United States. 

Now, we respectfaily submit that the 
position of studied silence on the silver 
question is not a very appropriate one for 
Senator Evarts to occupy. 





We must as- 
sume that a gertleman of his intelligence 
and learning has some views in regard to 
this question. The country, and especially 
his own state, are entitled to know what 
are his views. If he supposes that studied 
reticence on his part will facilitate his own 
political promotion in the future, we take 
the liberty of saying to him very frankly 
that he is greatly mistaken as to the resuit 
of such a policy. The people naturally like 
an honest and outspoken man, who has 
convictions and also the courage to utter 
them. They believe in such a man, rather 
than in the time-server and the trimmer. 


—_ 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THERE continues to be a liberal supply 
of unemployed money in the local market, 
nothwithstanding there was an improved 
demand throughout the week and the loan 
accounts of the moneyed institutions were 
largely increased by the requirements of 
borrowers for commercial purposes. The 
absorption of money that has now com- 
menced, whether it be for speculative or 
mercantile needs, indicates an increased 
activity in trade and a strengthening of 





the confidence that it has been so hard to 
establish. The reports from all the impor- 
tant trade centers are largely in excess of 
what they were last year, and are increas- 
ing from week to week, which has a pe- 
culiar significance just now, from the fact 
that the quietude which bas so long ex- 
isted is now giving way to the advance of 
business enterprise. 

The outward movement of gold con- 
tinues quite liberal, the exports thus far 
this week aggregating over $2,500,000; but 
thus far without any appreciable effect 
either here or on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. The directors of the Bank of Eagland 
have made no change in the official rate of 
discount, but it is above the rate current 
in the open market. At the principal West- 
ern centers money has ruled quiet and 
easy. Chicago advicessay: ‘‘ Tne matur- 
ing obligations that are naturally incident 
to this season constitutes nine-tenths of the 
transactions at the present time. The 
regular lines of loans of the major part of 
the banks, however, show a large increase 
over the same time last year, and the 
amount of funds employed in the country 
continues exceptionally liberal at a period 
when country balances are ordinarily in- 
creasing at this point. Rates of interest 
are, therefore, steady at the former quoted 
figures, and the approach of spring trade 
promises even firmer or better returns for 
loanable money for next month. Features 
there are none, and bankers expect no 
changes of importance before the first 
quarter of March is past. The currency ship- 
ments to the country are fairly large, while 
receipts are merely nominal. The request 
for small bills from the country is still com- 
mon.” Call loans at the Stock Exchange 
and bankers balances have been available 
at 143@2 per cent. Discounts are un- 
changed, commercial paper being in good 
demand, but the offerings have not in- 
creased. First-class indorsed bills, with 
sixty or ninety days to run, have been 
taken at 3@3? per cent. discount, four 
months at 33@4}, and good single-named 
paper at 4@5 per cent. 


STOCK MARKET. 


There has been but little excitement 
throughout the week in Wall Street, owing 
to the influence of the uncertainty that 
prevails respecting the result of the pro- 
posed reorgaoization of Reading affairs and 
the competition there is existing in trans- 
continental traffic. 

There has been a disposition to await 
further developments, and speculation has 
been confined within narrow limits, with 
values showing .an easier tendency; but 
there is reason to believe that these disturb- 
ances do not extend below the surface, and 
that a satisfactory solution of both prob- 
lems will ultimately be reached. Certain- 
ly, the undertone of the market is strong, 
and investment securities are held with 
confidence. The active season for the ship- 
ment of merchandise to the Pacific Coast is 
just commencing, and ‘cut rates ” will 
probably stimulate the movement in that 
direction. This will tell heavily against 
those engaged in the war, and an early 
settlement is, therefore, not the most un- 
likely result of an open rupture at this time 
of the year. 

BANK STATEMENT. 


The surplus reserve of the New York 
City banks was reduced last week $5,763,- 
100, and it now amounts to $25,937,775. 
The changes in the averages show an in- 
crease in loans of $1,513,200. a decrease in 
specie of $4,663,100, a decrease in legal 
tenders of $2,310,500, a decrease in net 
deposits of $4,842,000, and a decrease in 
circulation of $12,600. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

The Foreign Exchange market contiued 
steady at the previous week's quotations. 
Nearly $1,500,000 in gold was shipped to 
England. The nominal asking quotations 
for Sterling were unchanged at $4.884 for 
60-day bills and $4.90 for demand. On 
Saturday actual business was done at 
$4.873@$4.87} for 60-day bills, $4.894@ 
$4.89$ for demand, $4.89}@#4.893 for 
cable transfers, and $4.86}@$4.86} for 
commercial bills. Continental Exchange 
was firm. Francs were quoted at 5.161@ 
5.16} for long and 5.143@5.13? for short 





sight; Reichmarks at 954@953 and 95 15 
16@96, and Guilders at 403@408. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
Ireland, ane France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDIT 


Southern Pacific R. R. Co. 


NOTICE OF REDEMPTION, 


Ail persons holding any of the bonds of the South- 
ern Pacific Kailroad Company are hereby notified 
that there is now in the hands of the undersiened 
Trustees, under the mortgage by which b payne pent rs 
said bonds is secured, the sum of ONE 

THOUSAND DOLLARS, gold, which, under comms a 
said mortgage, is applicable to the redemption or pur- 
chase of said bonds, and that the undersigned will 
receive sealed proposals, at the Land Office - said 
company, corner Fourth and Townsend Streets, San 
Francisco, for the surrender of said bonds, until the 
FIFTEENTH day of MARCH, 1886, at which time 
proposals will be opened, and such bonds as are of- 
tered at the lowest price will be redeemed or pur- 
chased to the amount aforesaid. 

Proposals to be indorsed “ Proposals for surrender 
of — aes Bonds Southern Pacific Railroad 


Co 
a D. 0. MILLS, 
G. L. LANSING, 


Trustees. 
San Francisco, February 15th, 1886. 








United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and soid on commission for cash. 
Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
mes hly balances subject to draft at sight. 
Coupons, registered interest, and dividends col- 
— a4 placed to credit, for our customers, with 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 


INVESTMENTS. 


Itis well known that the City of St. Paul, ainne: 
sota, is assured of a ig growth from now on. 
is to-da y the financial, commercial and Eat 
centre of the Northwest. Investments made in 
real estate, improved or unimproved, will pay 
largely. Money can be loaned on the best real es 
tate security for from six to eight percent. Refer- 
ences in St. Paul and Kast if desired. 

. 8. NORTON, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 
90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established ................ seamed 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 300sinnaigl? 
PROPERTY RENTED 2% 


for and remittances made promptly. 


TAXES 4 assessments looked after and 
LOANS on First Mortgage for a term of 


years carefully negotiated. 


O ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
First mortgages on im- 
proved Farms in Minne- 

O sota and Dakota, worth 


from 3 to 6 times the 
mortgage. 6 years in business and ne foreclos- 
ures, Taterest. begins as soon as draft is received. 
Sati sfaction sonsenaeee. a. Send for circular, ref- 
erences and sample f 
D.D. WEBSTER, deans Forks, Dakota. 


On INVESTMENT. 0 
Guaranteed First Mort Bonas, netting 7 
$8 per cent. semi-annual interest. Prompt pay- 
ment of principal and interest remitted tree \ot 
charge- Loaps secured on Real Estate in Minne- 
apolis or improved tarmsin Minnesota, lowa, or 
Dakota, worth three to six times the loan, upon 
caanal locations. Refer to National Bank of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis, r— Banks generally. Be- 
fore investing, send for forms and particulars to 
K Real Estate ‘and Mor e Dealer 
Nes te nn., or 
Exchange Pi, New York. 


Five PER CENT. ae BONDS. 
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improved real estate, ‘ihe at least two anda hal 
times the sum loaned thereon 

Interest paid comi-aunsaliy, and principal when 
due, at the Chemical National Bank, New York, in 
gold coin, These debentures are fifteen-year coupon 

onds, but redeemable after ten years, and are safe 
beyond question. Our six per cents, the further issue 
of which has been discontinued, are held by many of 
the sayings banks and educational and charitable in- 
stitutions of New England and New York, where 
promptness and safety are the first consideration. 

The company has made over 14,000 soane, aggregat- 
ing about nine million dollars, and is widely known 
as sound and conservative, and as the heaviest finan- 
cial institution in Iowa. Debentures for sale at 
Chemical National Bank, and by H. Dewing & ow 
18 Wall Street, New York; Freeman A. Smith, Tre- 
mont Temple, ‘Boston; and at our office. Denomina- 
tions, $1,000 ea 

References: George @. Williams, President Chemical 
National Bank; and all banks and business men at 
Des Moines. A pamphlet, with full particulars and 
references throughout the country, sent on applica- 


tion. Address 
Cc. E, FULLER, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 





UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET. 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depositor) for money paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian or 
trustee, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females unaccustomed to the transaction of busi 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tnis company a convenient depository tor 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
WA. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 


DAN. H. ARNOLD. HENRY E. LAWRENOE, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB. ISAAC N. PHELPS, 
CHABLES E. BILL. ERASTUS CORNING, 
WILSON G. HUNT 8. B CHITTENDEN, 
WILLIAM h. MACY JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
CLINTON GILBERT. ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
DANIEL D. LORD. ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
JAMES LOW. GEORGE BLISS, 


WM. W. PHELIs., WILLIAM LIBBEY. 
D. WILLIS JAMES. JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
JOHN J. ASTOR. EDWARD COOPER, 


JOHN A.STEWART. W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
8S. M. BUCKINGHAM, CHAS.S. SMITH. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secreta y- 


A. §. HATCH & CO, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bough 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, cr in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bouglit and seid on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOLCE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 








a the 
nd and Reliabie 


NVEST .«. 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE Ci 60. 


pL TEREINS, LAWRENCE, KAN, ) H. PEREL 


—_ 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250,000. 
Careful! Ny selected 1st Mort Farm Loans pay- 
able in N. Y. Unrivalled facilities. ‘Absolute satis- 
faction. Wreary experience. No losses. Refer to 
Nat’l Bank, N.Y. City; Nat’! Bank, Lawrence, Kan. 
and Hundred S 
formsand fullinformation. 
Albany & Phila. N.Y¥.OMice,137 B’way,C.C. Hines 









er Cent. Conservative Investments 
i First Mortgage kurm Loans in Min- 
nesota and Dakota, or 7 per cent., with prin- 
cipal interest Guaranteed, at op- 
ie Safe as ee py 4 
Bonds. Established ve years. Paid pid, op cash 
eapital, $50,000. Over $600,000 loaned 
without a single loss. Bonds and warrants for 
sale. Send for Circular. 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


References: Col. R. N. Batchelder, U. 8. A., an: 


3.; Josi 
Cashier First ‘National Bank, Mont pelier, Vt.; oan 
and Trust Savings Bank, Concord, _% 

Blackburn , President University North Dakots, 
Grand Forks: Rev. H.G. Mendenhall, Grand Forks. 


G0, 7°%o, B%o. 


mane, American Investment Company. of Em- 
tsburg, Lowa, incorporated with a paid-up capital 
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Certiacates of ay at 5 b pes cent. interest. Write 
for pamphlet and reference 
Home Office. Peneneteieenns Iowa. 


E, S. Ormsby, Pres.. 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


IOWA INVESTMENTS. 


Seven Per Cert. Net to the Investor.' 


We have constantly on hand, for sale, choice First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds, in amounts to 
suit purchasers, We loan only on Iowa Farms or 
business blocks and residence property in this city. 
Write for pamphlet and references, 


DES MOINES LOAN AND Teun r co., 
es Moines, lowa. _ 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS, 
Safety and Pro 
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Address ALLEN ©. MASON. Tacoma. Wash. Ter 
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EQUITABLE MORTCACE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, $100,000, (Paid up.) 
Yi Aggregate capital and surplus of our associated corporations, $325,000. 


WESTERN FARM MORTCACES Y 
"PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 0 
GUARANTEED. / 


B. E. - 
Nashus X. i tn a a" Tifft, 921 aera St, PEN 3 c= Fedteld penser, Rutland, Vt.; J. W. Whi 
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oardman, Stanhope, 
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Oommercial 


CHARLES FORRESTER. 





CuaRLes Forrester, Superintendent of 
the City Newspaper Department in the New 
York Pust-Office, died at his home in Henry 
5S reet, on Sunday, Feb. 2ist. He was sev- 
enty tbree years of age, and was the oldest 
em loyé, in point of service, of the Post- 
Office Department in the country. He 
ent: red the New York Post-Office asa letter- 
carrier in 1825, and continued actively in 
the service until March of last year. His 
father, Archibald Forrester, was in the 
Post-Office before him, having been a let- 
ter carricr from 1808. He quitted the ser- 
vice in 1836. Charles Forrester’s son, 
Caurles Forrester, Jr., who died in 1881, 
wheu Superintendent of the Registry De- 
partment, bad been in the service for twen- 
ty years. Thus the three generations of 
this family have served the Government 
in ove office, altogether 109 years. Mr. 
Forrester’s life service in the New 
York Post Office led him through the 
many wonderful changes and improve- 
meus which bave taken place, and 
many of whic’: he had a share in bringing 
about. During the early years of the elder 
Forrester’s service the Post-Office was a 
little brick building, about twenty by thirty 
feet i size, at the corner of Garden 
Street (now Exchange Place) and William 
Street. The two upper stories of the 
bui.ding were occupied as a dwilling by 
the Postmaster, Geo. Theodorus Bailey. 
He had six clerks and six letter-carriers, 
and they all boarded with him. The force 
of employé3 now uuder Postmaster Pear- 
son numbers about 2,000. At that time 
young Forrester used to carry all the news- 
paper mail of the city under his arm. Now 
about 125 tons of printed matter are 
handled 10 the Post-Office every day. The 
foreign mail was then brought up from 
the Battery in a wheelbarrow. The mail 
for the South and West was taken in 
wheelbarrows down to the North River, 
and after being dumped into skiffs 
was rowed across to the Jersey side. The 
North mail was carried to Albany by Cap. 
tain Beach, who rana line of four-horse 
stagis, with relays of horses every eight 
miles, and ** Admiral” Reeside’s stage line, 
which was noted for its fine horses, used to 
carry the mail to Boston. The local car- 
rier’s districts, which embraced most of the 
settled part of the city, extended to Spring 
Street on the west side and to Catherine 
Street on the east side. Letter-carriers 
were semi-clerks also, and bad to report at 
five o’clock in the morning, to help assort 
the mail. They were paid two cents for 
each letter delivered, and one cent for each 
paper delivered. These amounts were col- 
lected from the receiver. Single Jetters 
were carried a distance of not more than 
thirty miles for six cents, with a propor- 
tionate increase to 400 miles, for which 
twenty-five cents postage was charged. 
Letters were usually sent prepaid. In 1848 
the rates of postage were reduced to five 
cents for less than 400 miles, prepay- 
ment being optional; but when the 
people began to prepay postage, in 
order to lead to the introduction of 
stamps at lower charges, Postmaster Rob- 
ert H. Morris issued stamps at 5 and 10 
cems, cbarging himself in advance. In 
1849 the present system was introduced. 
Under Franklin Pierce’s administration, 
Mr. Forrester was one of a committee of 
two, that went to Washington for the letter- 
carriers of this city, to petition for a change 
in the system of letter delivery. Their 
pian, Which is the present system of sta- 
tions, was adopted. Mr. Forrester was 
connected with the old volunteer fire de- 
partment from 1824. When he was 21 
years of age he joined the ‘‘ Black Joke” 
Company No. 33, and afterward became its 
engineer and foreman. In 1824 he was 
present at the great fire in Brown Brothers’ 
ship-yard. At the time of the draft riots, the 
fire hose in the old office of the Hvening Post, 
just opposite Mr. Forrester’s place in the 
Post-Office, was attached to the hot water 
pipes for defense against the expected mob. 
As a boy he carried the banner of the First 
Presbyterian Church at Lafayette’s recep- 
tion,and was one of those who shook General 
Grant’s hand at the opening of the present 
Post-Office building, in 1875. Mr. Forrester 





had a remarkably exact memory. As far 
back as 1836, it was the custom to refer 
to him all letters that got astray. All 
letters to be delivered either went to the 
carriers, to the boxes, or to the general de- 
livery. It is said that Mr. Forrester kept 
in his head most of the names in the city, 
and could tell at a glance whether a letter 
went to the carriers, or to the boxes, and 
what box, or to the general delivery. He 
was a great friend to newspaper men, and 
was always pleased to recount to them 
reminiscences of old times. One of his 
friends once wanted him to go in partner- 
ship with him to start a restaurant; but 
Forrester refu ed, because his friend would 
not agree to dispense with the sale of liq- 
uors. The restaurant was started without 
Forrester, and the proprietor became 
wealthy. At the time of his death Mr. 
Forrester was a member of the Exempt 
Fireman’s Association, and of the Volun- 
teer Fireman’s Association, and had just 
been re-elected Treasurcr of the Mutual 
Aid Association of the Post-Office. It is 
not known that in all his extensive business 
in the Post.Office he committed a sirgle 
error, and in his handling of large sums of 
money bis accounts were scrupulously ex- 
act. 

The funeral services were held at his 
home, No. 280 Henry Street, on the even- 
ing of February 25th. The Post. Office was 
represented by  ex-Postmaster-General 
Thomas L. James, Postmaster Henry G. 
Pearson, Superintendent Richards, nearly 
all the superintendents of stations, and 
about fifty of the older clerks from the 
general office. The funeral services were 
read by the Rev. William N. Dunnell, Rec- 
tor of All Saints Church, assisted by the 
Rev. Dr. Hatfield. The body was taken to 
White Plains on Friday morning. He 
leaves a wife, three daughters, and one 
son, all of the children being married. 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue indications which are reflected by 
the transactions of the market for dry 
goods are very encouraging, as quite a lib- 
eral absorption has been experienced 
throughout the past week, thereby prepar- 
ing the way for the replenishment of stocks 
which must follow. The prospect, there- 
fore, is very promising, and active buying is 
confidently expected to be realized in a 
very short time, as there has been nothing 
developed which is likely to interfere with 
the progress and recuperative tendencies 
that have surrounded the interests of the 
trade of late. At present there is some 
grumbling on account of the margin of 
profits being 60 small, but prices are very 
firm in most every department, and an in- 
clination to advance is very strongly indi- 
cated in all lines of fabrics. 

Accounts from the interior are much 
more favorable, and both Western and 
Southern jobbers are seemingly doing a 
very fair business, although travel and 
transportation in some sections of the West 
are still impeded to some extent by the re- 
cent severity of the weather and resultant 
snow blockades. The commission houses 
report satisfactory collections, and retailers 
are paying up fairly well, as a rule. 








COTTON GOODS AND PRINTS. 

There is nothing particularly new to re- 
port in connection with the market for 
staple cotton.goods. The demand contin- 
ues steady, but moderate, and a fairly sat- 
isfactory business is reported by leading 
jobbers. Coarse-yarn brown sheetings are 
in fair request by converters and exporters, 
and many Eastern and Southern brands are 
under the control of orders for months to 
come. Bleached shirtings, cambrics and 
wide sheetings are in steady demand, firm 
and in strictly moderate supply, while cor- 
set jeans and sateens are a trifle more 
active than of late. Denims, tickings, 
cheviots, plaids, checks and other colored 
cottons are moving in fair quantities, and 
prices are firm along the whole line. White 
goods are doing very well in commission 
and jobbing circles, and a steady business 
in table damasks, quilts, tapestries, scrim 
curtains and tapestry table cloths is re- 
ported. The situation in the market for 
printed calicoes is practically unchanged. 
The jobbing trade in this department con- 
tinues fairly satisfactory; but the demand 
at first hands is light andirregular. Fancy 
prints remain quiet in commission circles, 





aside from a few specialties and rovelties, 
which are in fair request for freshening 
jobbers’ stocks. Shirtings are in moderate 
demand, as are indigo-blues, grays and 
Turkey-reds, but robes and furnitures re- 
main quiet, and pink prints are noticeably 
dul}. 
DRESS GOODS AND GINGHAMS. 

There has been a fair demand for all-wool 
cashmeres, serges, diagonals, homespuns, 
etc., and considerable deliveries of these 
fabrics were made in execution of back 
orders. Lace brocades, canvas effects, 
etamines, nuns’ veilings, etc., are doing 
well in some quarters, and yarn-dyed cot- 
ton brocades sre still active. Dress givg- 
hams, as plaids, stripes, bourettes, jac- 
quards, etc., were in pretty good demand 
by pack»ge buyers, and a liberal distribu- 
tion was made by jobbers. Staple checks 
and fancies continue active, and leading 
standard makes are ecarce and very firm. 
Crinkled seersuckers, also plain-striped aud 
plaid seersuckers, are moving s’eadily, ard 
the best makes are firmly held. 

WOOLEN GOCDS AND H SIERY. 

The business of the woolen department 
compares fairly with tbe other departments 
of the trade, though the purchases stiil are 
light. Prices are devoid of strength, but, 
as far as can be learned, show no new weak- 
ening. Overcoatings bring full prices in 
uhe absence of any pressure to sell; rough- 
faced goods are well sold up, while fair 
sales are secured for kerseys and fancy- 
back diagonals. Satinets mcive with a fair 
degree of freedom on orders; but there is 
only a moderate trade doing in jeans or 
doeskins. Heavy cloakings sell only in a 
small way, but there is a good movement 
on orders of lighter fabrics tur sacks and 
wraps. Glase cloth, in black, brown ard 
blue, is shown, and attracts attention, Turi. 
cots and staple soft-woven fabrics in gen 
eral hold their own in popularity; but can- 
vas effects, etc., and various novelties, wi'h 
possibly an exception in the case of cheap 
boucles, have a good rup. S )me out-of- 
town buyers look around on fall weights of 
the staples; but in this line there is little 
actual business. There was a good steady 
movement ia plain and fancy cottou hose 
and half-hose on account of back orders, 


and liberal deliveries of gauze, summer 
merino aud Balbriggan underwear were 
made in like manner, but new business was 
only of moderate proportions, jobbers be- 
ing pretty well stccked up for the present. 
Wool hosiery and heavy underwear were 
in some request, and a fair busine:s was 
done in Jerseys. 
FOREIGN GOODS. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January Ist, 1886, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
last year: 


For the week. 1886. 1885. 
Entered at the port.. .... $3,806,578 $2,884,169 
Thrown on the market....... 3,639,744 3,042,208 

Since Jan, 1st. 

Entered at the port.........- 21,480.589 19,186,579 
Thrown of the market....... 21,808,590 20,027,531 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


THE prices quoted below are not as low as may be 
obtained in many instances by buyers of reasonable 
quantities, but they show relative values, and may 
be considered ‘outside prices.” Every merchant 
should visit this market frequently, in order to keep 
well posted on the ever-varying fashions and styles, 
as well as to get the full benefit of bottom prices. 





MONDAY EVENING, March Ist 1886, 
PRINTS. 


CS rer —@ 53g | Mallory.......... —@ 6 
Allen’s Fancy....—@ Ht Manchester...... —@ 6 
American —@ 5 3 





Conestogs 
Dunnell’s 


Hamilton 7 ' —@ 8 

Harmon: , Fancy. —@ 4% Waverly shirtngs—@ 4 

Hartel’s Fancy...—@ 53g | Windsor Fancy..—@ 6 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS. 


Amoskeag.. . T@ 7% | Park Mills... 
Bates’ staple... bietei —g 6s | | Renfrew 
Berkshire. .. | 





Pp 
eis | Whittenton.... - 
| York Fancy......—@ 


niceties, 


a we @12% | Methuen, AA. 
ACA.4-4 ot BHO Oakland, A... 
@ 


6 Ba.cccce 10 @10% | Pearl River.. 
94@10 Pemberton AA — a — 
% D.....0 9 @ OK M.— @12¥ 
©  iccance Her 9 bed BO — @i5 
@ Pi nccoce 814 | Swift River ... se $% 
Cordis,AAA 32 i Gun Thorndike, oe 
“ ACE, 3212 @12¥ R, — é i 
“ No.1,382 12 @1234 «“ 00 Ts 
Hamilton, BT. 9@10 “« RS TK@8 
“ D.. 84%@ 8% | York, AA...822— @12¥ 
LewistownA 36 14 @14 A... 380 — = @10K 
DENIMS. 


Everett pee. 1l¥we@l2 
BB....28 — @10% 


Manchester... + 


ry 11 
= 
& 
x 


bis, 104@11 


“ "BB... 10 @103 
Sxx blue # 10%@11 


York blue... — @19% 








COTTON DRILLS. 


Avpleten. — — @ 6% | Mass.,G...... 5 

Augusta.....30 — @ 6 ass., __ eee xe 8% 
Boott 6%@ 6% | Pelzer.. — @ 6% 
Continental . — @ 6% Pepperell Mibies 6K@ 6% 
Hamilton... — @ 6% | Piedmont...._ — @ 6y 
Langley B.. — @ 63g Stark, A....... — @6x% 

BLUE AND BROWN STRIPES. 
American..... 7 @ T1 Hamilton oe 9¥@ 
Amoskeag.. .— @ 9% | Otis, BB....... tos 
Arlington.....— @7T7 | Lhnorndike,A. — @ 9 
Boston........ — @ 8x} @9 
Columbian. ..— @7 ! 
BLUE CHECKS. 
Copy, X..— @9 | ParkMills, _ 14 @l4y 
“ --— @10 0 12 @18% 

Economy....30 8 ois | Union, 850..... @14 
a... mi 4¢ | York, L....... “o~@l0 





EHRICHS’ 


EAsmion Quarter! 


> Spring lumber, 1886,< 


ISSUED MARCH 1st, 
Contains 168 pages of excellent readinj matter an 1 
the latest fashions. Illustrated throughout "< 


Single Copies, 15 C fh 
Subscription Price, 50 Cts. a Year. 


dress 


THE — PUBLISHING CO., 
P.O. Box 3491 New York. 


Ok A MEW DATS OWL 
MOQUETTE CARPETS 


$1.15 per yard. 
NUMEROUS PATTERNS, SUITABLE FOR aLL 
KINDS OF FURNISHING, TO SELECT FROM, 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


40 and 42 West 14th St., 


NEW YORK. 


rte St., ae AVE., and 18th St. 
NEW YORK. 














GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 
DESIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN 
DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 
BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks and Dress Goods. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 
TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE WILL BE 
READY ABOUT APRIL 18T. COPIES WILL BE 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & C0, 
James M’Creery & Co, 


BLACK SILKS. 





BLACK SILKS AT EVEN LOWER PRICES 
THAN HAVE PREVAILED DURING LAST 
SEASON. 
COLORED SILKS BATINS, FAILLE FRAN- 
CAISE, RHADAMAS, OTHER SILK 
DRESS TEXTILES aT SOUALLY ADVAN- 
TAGEOUS PRICES 
. RDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 
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Husurance, 
WHY NOT CALCULATE? 


Ont of the many assessment societies in 
this city is having a little trouble just now, 
of a sort which the literature of such 
societies has always sought to make us 
suppose is confined to the old-line com- 
panies—to wit., trouble from dissatisfied 
members. The old line victim, getting too 
little, and continually paying tco much for 
it, is continua'ly discovering the extortion 
and ‘‘ kicking.” The member on the im. 
proved popular plav, carrying in his own 
pocket bis dividends, surplus and all that, is 
in astate of chronic satisfaction. By infer- 
ence, atleast, we have been assured that this 
isso; but it seems there are exceptions, for 
some people want the earth, as the saying 
goes, and some of them would not be 
satisfied without having an even puir Of 
moons thrown in. A *‘Benefit” society down 
Broaudway—for whose benefit there is always 
a doubt, but no doubt that it is beneficial for 
somebody—-has some members who have hired 
a lega) gentleman to consider their interests 
and look into the cause of their being so 
disagieesbly remembered in the way of 
assessmen's. This we read in the daily 
papers; and it appears, according to the 
game, ‘‘that the older a policyholder gets, 
until be has been one for five years, the 
heavier his rate of assessment annually 
becomes; but the dissatisfied policyholders 
argue that the ra‘e of assessment should de- 
c’eise instead of increase.” Short of the 
proposition that the mortality tables are a 
fraud devised for the subjection of the 
superstitious, and that people die more 
slowly es they grow old, we really do not 
see any escape from increasing assessments, 
except by makiog them enormous at first; 
but these malcuntents, taking at the word 
the professiovs of the assessment advocates, 
start with alow payment, and then argue 
that this should decrease from the start. 
‘* \\ appears,” sa) 8 the news item, ‘‘that the 
rate increases annually until the member 
has been in five years.” Considering that 
assessment socicties are always young and 
that this particular one is barely four years 
old now, we are ready to admit this to be 
literally true. The Secretary *‘sta’es that 
the assessments of five year-old policy- 
holders will be decreased, pERHaPa fifty per 
ccnt., at the end of that period by the dec- 
laration of a dividend.” We venture to 
attach a little emphasis to the perbaps, 
and sbould like to know (if the dividends 
are not confined to declaration) whence 
they are to be had. The members have 
kept their dividends and reserves in their 
own pockets, paying only bare cost, etc. 
Having had aud eaten their cake as they 
went aleng, who is to contribute cake now 
for their benefit? On the contrary, if they 
have paid enough to previde for the cake 
of surplus, where has the cheapness been, 
and where is the superiority over the old- 
line plan, whose great fault is that ‘ it 
costs so much”? 

We get hints of a reserve from time to 
time; and now read that this s»ciety bases 
its action (in charging too much?) ona 
resolution adopted by the general conven- 
tion of assessment societies, which resolu- 
tion provided thet new members should be 
protected against bearing or sharing the 
cost of increasing mortality of the old 
Members by either the sccumulation of a 
fund by the company, or an increase of the 
Tates with age. But this is exactly what 
we have always contended is tie sole al- 
ternative; and the old-liae companies have 
always acted upon the former as tne less 
objectionable of the two. The assessment 
societies, after wriggliug some years over 
the problem of how to accumulate a re- 
serve without asking anybody to contribute 
to it, are swinging into the line in a clumsy 
apd maladroit way. As soon as they do 
this, and the increased calls are noticed, a 
complaint sets in, of course. The com- 
Plainants are justifiable; for they have only 
learned the lesson set for them. They were 
attracted by cheapness, aud chose it. As 
the cheapness vanishes, what on earth is 
there lefw? 

We confess that it is often hard to treat 
amiable idiocies with patic nce, and refrain 

from giving them their exact name. It 
Teally does seem as if nobody had an excuse 





-Ncharity for being taken in by a thinly- 


' disguised scheme to associate a mass 0 


people who will take out cf a common fund 
more than they put into it; and yet 
people are even Jed to imagine they can go 
beyond this by putting in less and less and 
taking out more and more. How does this 
fall short of feeding a multitude with five 
loaves and two fishes? We have repeat- 
edly said that it is not a question of the ac. 
curacy of mortality tables—for those may 
be admitted to show a mortality six times 
as great as the fact, without changing the 
case—but of the existence of any mortality 
atall. Areall men mortal? If not, then 
we only need to fiad the mortal ones, and 
to confine insurance to those. If all are 
mortal, we need not go beyond the bare 
fact of mortality. Assume that all men in- 
sured are to live fifty years, and continue 
paying; then each man must pay $20 per 
year per $1,000, or the $1 000 will never be 
in the treasury to be taken out. But there 
is interest to be reckoned? Certainly; and, 
on the other hand, there are expense to be 
reckoned: and quite a number will call for 
their $1,000 before they have made many 
contributions of $20, or whatever the as- 
sessment is. So the supposition is mon- 
strously favorable. Now, why, in the 
name of common sense, do not people cal- 
culate a little on this subject, in a rough 
way, which will indicate to them whether 
the pretended thing offered them is possi- 
ble? Ifnothing more convenient is within 
reach, why not figure with a bit of chalk on 
the soles of their shoes? There is no rea- 
son why they should not, and none why 
they do not, except that they are so eager to 
jump at getting something without paying 
for it. There is not, there never was, there 
never can be, and therefore never will be, 
any association of men for insurance pur- 
poses, with one grain of ‘‘inside” or su- 
perior advantages over other associations. 
One association may be more economical 
than the rest, or may manage with greater 
abiuity; but enough ability to get alongen 
is a condition to continued ex 'stence, and 
economy and management are compara- 
tively incidentals; they don’t touch the 
great essential fact of mortality. When an 
association starts up, as associations start 
up every day, and promises to cost very 
little, and even to make that little gradu- 
ally decrease, rather than the contrary, 
what happens? The inevitable, of course. 
It attracts people, and ¢verything works 
swimmingly by program for a few years, 
until increasing mortality begias turning 
down the screws; then the association 
breaks up, and is soon re-born in another 
street, with another variation of ‘‘ Benefit ” 
in its tive. 

The sailor proposed to the thrifty capital- 
ist to combine property and divide equally. 
** But,” said the man of thrift, ‘ you will 
rnn through your share iu a month; and 
then what?” ‘Till tell you,” said Jack, 
‘** divide again.” 





COMMISSIONER TARBOX. 


Tne approaching end of the official term 
of Commissioner Tarbox, of Massachusetts 
(April 21st), recallshis pranks in the outset 
of his term, mainly in connection with the 
Union Mutual. Having criticised him un- 
sparingly then, and sought to rid the De- 
partment of him, it is only just for Tur 
INDEPENDENT to admit that his course since 
that time has been the opposite of what bis 
early conduct gave promise, and that he is 
now one of the few men in state supervision 
of insurance whose retirement would be a 
positive loss. Starting as a “ political” ap- 
pointee, he has proved a surprising and 
gratifying exception to rule, by develop- 
ing into an industrious, faithful, and com- 
petent superintendent, who knows and 
follows official duty. His official docu- 
ments are sound and good; his action 
toward the assessment societies is firm, just, 
and in line with the law; he has done ex- 
cellent work, and seems now capable of do- 
ing and likely todo more, His reappoint- 
ment is desirable and is entirely probable. 


WHERE THE MONEY GOES. 


Ir isrepresented by assessment societies 
that the expenses of management are met 
entirely from the admission fees and annu- 
aidues; but in the constitutions and by- 
laws and the certificates issued to members, 








a loophole is left, which permits the 





officers to levy also upon the money collected 
to pay death claims. A bill was introauced 
last wivterin the New York Legislature, 
providing that the exoenses of such socie- 
ties sbould be limited to the amount co!- 
lected from fees and dues, and that assess- 
ments for mortuary claims should not be 
touched to pay any expense whatever. 
That bill was defeated by the managers of 
those very sovieties. A convention of such 
managers was recently beld in Boston, and 
among the questions discussed was the 
following: ‘**Shoulu the annual dues 
provide for a!l disbursements, and what 
attitude should companies maintain to- 
ward propused legislauon to that effect?” 
E. B. Harper, of New York, contended 
that, if the assessment societies were 80 
limited, it would drive them into bank- 
rupicy. He enumerated among the ex- 
pevses that should be charged against the 
money paid tor death claims: stute, city 
and couuty taxes; cost of adjusiing un- 
audited death claims; cost uf resisting 
payment ot traduleat claims; c st of levy- 
ingand collecting death assessmeuts. If 
thcse eXpenses are to be pald from tue 
deatn funds, what becomes of the admis- 
sl0ns and the mauy thousand annual dues? 
Wuy, as tuey are invariably cush in ad- 
vauce, they are naturally applied to the 
paymeut of the salames of officers, wno 
regard a dollar in hand as deciueuly pref- 
erable toa dozen Ou an as-essment Call. 
The convention adopted Hurper’s resvlu- 
tiuns, aud thus put these concerns on record 
aS approving of their officers using, out of 
the money belonging to beneficcaries, wuat- 
evicr they assume ucCessary to Meet ex- 
penses. 

Unuer this arrangement the officers can 
run up the expense account as higu as they 
please, and the members have nu remeuy. 
The societies have also put taemselves on 
record as pledging themselves to oppose 
any legislation that seeks tO Cumpel the 
oticers tv deal hunestly with the fucds en- 
uusted tothem. It would be interesting 
to Kuow What those who furaish the money 
think about this. Under there Cunditiuns, 
it is not surprising tat men who, us 
ugents, have ** learued the ropes,” Organize 
sucietics of ther own, and enlist the aid vt 
Capitalists by promising them twenty-five 
und thirty per cent. for the use Ol mouey 
temporarily ull they ** get the thing run- 
ning.” 

Prudent men should consider also the 
act.al value of assessmeul insurauce, Dut 
its «8 ensiu.e cust. ‘ne numiaal price must 
be multiplied heavily. Auother importent 
point is tuat, while members have no voice 
in the management, the law holus them 
indicidually responsible Jor the labililies tre 
ufficers muy creme; snd Wembers Lave more 
than once been thus involved in ruinous 
lixbility and luigation.— Condensed from the 
Spectator. 
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Massachuseits ‘Tatu Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


85 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
£very policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liveral features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 





ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 





M. V- B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S LEE, Vice-rresident. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretary 


RENEWABLE TERM INSURANCE 
CHALLENGES CRITICISM 
As adopted by the 


Provident Savings Life, 
No. 55 LIBERTY ST., 
NEW YORE CITY. 





The SAFEST. most EQUITABLE, and LEAST EX- 
PENSIVE system ever devised, 

AVOIDS high cost ot level premiums on the one 
hand and of Assessment Lasurance, which is without 
science or security, on the other. 

ACTUAL CO3T of insurance in the PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS during the calendar year 1884, less than $10 
per thousand, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 


President and Actuary. 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS OR CALL IN 
PERSON. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BRUADWAY., New York. 
ORGANIZED 1860. 
69th Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. 1st, sese 
ASH CAPITAL. 








rve for su 1,00 +375 63 
Reserve for all other liabilities. 
Net »' vlu Leaveuensesecter-oesseecooce $37: gai 


ABBOES..... 00200 ccccccccccccccsses $2.08 0.050 14 
Policynuwers mm Uw vee my one huce wacreased Prokc- 


under t1 nties of the 
NEW YORK BAF Ty vt 0 Law, 
THOS. F. GOOMRICB, Vice Presiaant pant, 
WEST POLLOCK, Sec. GhO. 0. HOWE, Asst.Seo 


THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 


For the Year Ending Dec. 3ist, 1886. 


Amount OF LEDGER ASSETS January 





BOE: BEDE, 20s cccrccccesccconsccccesesces gevccees 855,537,720 66 
INCOME. 
EE $18,461,679 22 
Interest and Rents, etc......... 8,128,378 91 16,590,053 12 
872,127,773 79 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endow- 

ments.. - $4,273,191 28 
Dividends, Surrender Values, ‘and. Annu- 

BIBER, cnccccces ennnncorceesccccecs ards ceceees 2,620,039 09 
Discounted Endowments bposenacsiigaseneas 245,458 68 
Total Paid Policyholders........87,138,689 05 
Dividend on Capital. .....ccccccccoorescceces 7,00v v0 
Commissions, Advertising. Postage and 

tine sebsenwsacapensesvessccer 1,427,282 37 
IE cn chniecccnnceses secncees + 1,802,118 68 
State, County, and City BOBAB......00000080 165,163 84 

"Biv, 040, 259 94 
Net Cash Assets, Dec. 3ist, 
sinks snuncescsensesscomeseeasen $62,087,513 85 
ER 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgager...........-cesceceseee $16,588,332 91 


New York Rea) Estate, including the 
Equitable Buuding and purchases un- 
Gat Dean cccoceccccnnsctenisecsess 

United States Stocks, State Stocks, City 
Stocks, and other Investments.......... 

Loans secured by Bonds ana Stocks 
(market vaiue, $1,969,667).......... 

Rea! state outside the Stave of New 
York, including purchases under fore- 
closure and Society's Buiidings ia other 
GBED ccccscercccccevescoccceccsccoses ense 

Cash ip Banksand Trust Companies, a1 
interest: and in transit (since received) 4,878,078 81 

Due from Agents on account of Pre- 


8,360,782 62 
26,416,269 94 


1,420,475 ue 


4,255,285 30 


Sinn cevncccsnwncstsnscnietsiccsigsccat 168,289 27 
62,087,513 85 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over 
DOSE TADIR. 00 co vccccccccovcccescce ccsnscese 2,198,864 C3 
Interest and Reaots due and accrued...... 614,611 62 
Premiums due and in process of collec- 
tion (less prewiums sh i in advance 
8:9,835).. cece cecccccseccoossscccccece 396,344 00 
Deferred Premiums... eoccecocececcocce 1,26: ,054 Ou 
Total Assets, euiies Sist. 
DSBS... cccccccccccccccesccccccccces $6 6.553.387 50 


I Lereby certify that, after a personal examination 
of the securities aud accounts described in the fore- 
going statement, Ifind the same to be true and cor- 
rect as stated, 

Joun A, McoCa.u, Jz.. Comptroller 


ToraL LUBILITIEs, including legal Re- 
serve on all existing pulicies (4 per cent. 


SN ieitinitedindngersecgrecsrnneneeeits 52,691,148 148 87 
Total undivided Surplus, over Four 


per cent, Reserve.............. $13.862,.239 13 


Of which the proportion contributed (as 

computed) by Policiesin general classis 5,145,539 13 
(Of which the proportion contributed (as 

computed) by Policiesin Tontineclassis 8,716,700 00 


Upon the New York State Standard,4} per 
cent., the Surplusis, as computed, 817,- 
495,329.40.) 





We certify to the correctness of the above calcula 
tion ofthe reserve and surplus. From this surplus 
the usual dividends will be made, 


Gro. W. PHILLIPs, 


J. G. Vas CIsE, {| Actuaries, 


New Assurance written in 


1885.. ee . $96,011,378 00 
Total Outstanding “Ascure 
ance., pameenetiabeds --$357.338,246 00 


Increase of Premium Income.$1,430,3 19 00 
Lacrease of Surplas................83.378,622 U3 
Increase ot Assets..... ++++-88.591.461 96 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
James W. Alexander, John A. Stewart, 
Louis Fitzgerald, John D. Jones, 
Henry A. Hurlbut. Robert Lenox Kennedy 
Genory G. Marquand, Eugene Kelly, 
Wi.liam A. Wheelock, Corne.ius N. Bliss, 
Gcnry Day. George C, Magoun, 
Marcellus Hartley, William B. Keadall, 
Joho Sloane, Samuel Borrowe, 
Henry M. Alexander, B, Williamson, 
Shauncey M. Depew, William Walker, 
Charles G. Landon, George W. Carleton, 
Henry 8. Terbell, E. W. Lambort, 
Thomas 8. Young, B.F Randolph, 
Robert Bliss, J. F. De Navarro, 
Daniel D. Lord, Jcha J. McConk, 
James M. Ha sted, W. Wait wricht, 
Horace Porter, Aluns n ‘ra k, 
Geo-ge De F. L, Day, E. Boudi iot Coit, 
Wm. Alexander, William M. Bliss, 
Parker Haudy, C. B. Alexander, 

ea Edward W. Scott. 
Oliver Ames,” 
Eustace C, Fitz, 





Henry R. Wolcott, 





8. H. Phillips, Denver, 
Boston, A. Van Bergen, Paris. 
Thomas A. Biddle, Horace J. Fairchild, 
George H. Stuart, Manchester, Eng. 
T. DeWitt Cuyler, Gustav G. Ponl, 
Philadelphia, Hamburg. 
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FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1886. 


Amount ot Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1885....... $57,835,998 45 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PL. << ccuveanenseakeccnbanebataessseeneenore $13,517,426 03 
Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1885......... 795,323 00-—$13,722,103 03 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on 
Securities and Real Estate sold)................ 3,859,577 47 
Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1885............. 460,507 76— 3,399,069 71—#16,121,172 74 


$73,957,171 19 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $2,999,109 64 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary 
Ne i cik ou en kh emee hed danks antes w aad seas 741,764 47 
Annuities, dividends, and purchased policies....................- 3,940,999 64 
TREE HU POND 6. oc vcccccecescessccuens $7,681,873 75 
Bs SI SII, 6 nce conncceusenerssaetiagntasss wonass 250,142 32 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees... 2,024,090 50 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc....... 438,446 62—$10,444,553 19 
$63,512,618 06 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received) ............ $2,042,542 60 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value 
SR et aa ee SPREE aa 33,640,220 56 
CTL. Acct oenies$ erates 6 canuees dae mebnieednmaaleek¢ 6,855,532 63 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $16,500,000.00 and the policies assigned to the 
Company as additional collateral security)................ 18,159,500 00 
Temporary loans (market value of securities held as collateral, 
594.480.00).0ccccssrsccesccccccsccccccccscre- 9 soccesccoeees 451,500 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to over $2,000,000. 00) bcs coiachadbeincc ticle that 416,034 15 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to January Ist, 1886....... ...ccccccccccccccccers 878,161 65 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection. (Tne Reserve on these policies, included in Liabili- 
THOR, 10 CRUIIRTEE OB CODE GUD). coscccccccrccccs cnedecsecors eves 575,699 50 
ME WHINE oo vi6 ic weicce cece ciseeccesteReseasececcesesecses 58,142 73 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1886............... 435,284 18—-$63,512,618 00 
Market value of securities over cost on Company’ Dn akcrkudeeennecececaseeu 3,351,703 32 


* A detailed schedule of these Uems will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York. 


CASH ASSETS, January 1,1886 - - - $66,864,321 32 
Appropriated as follows: 





Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1886............. $144,424 00 
Reported Losses, awaiting proof, etc...........-ceeeceeeceeceees 248,423 12 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented).. 41.854 06 
Avnuities due and unpaid (uncalled for)...............seeeeeeee 10,595 21 


Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating in- 

surance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participat- 

ing at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium.............e00.-eeeee 56,200,875 00 
Reserved for contingent habilities to Tontine Divi- 

dend Fund, January 1st, 1885, over and above a 

Ya cent. reserve on existing policies of that 





22 RINE a AOE EN ELE TIRE eseeeses $2,633,796 70 
Aaaition to the Fund during 1885.... ........... 952,683 31 
dca kh canncres ened: enceertundecdvenceebece $3,586,480 O1 
Returned to Tontine policyholders during the year 

qm mnnteed TOMB. 2000 cc cc ccccccccececdece 462,737 24 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1886...............0sseeees 3,123,742 77 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance...........sseeee0s eeees ‘ 29.934 03 

$59,799,848 19 

Divisional Surplus (Company’s Standard)................ $7,064,473 13 
Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4}¢ percent............ $13,225,058 94 


From the undivided surplus of $7,064,473.18 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 


dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 
ment of next annual premium, 


Death- claims Income from Insurance in 

paid. Interest. force. Cash Assets. 
1881, $2,013,203 1881, $2,432,654 Jan. 1, 1882, $151.760,824 Jan. 1, 1882, $47,228,781 
1882, 1,955,292 1882, 2,798,018 Jan. 1, 1883, 171,415,097 Jan. 1,1883, 50,800,396 
1883, 2,263,092 1883, 2,712,863 Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043 Jan. 1, 1884, 55,542,902 
1884, 2,267,175 1884, 2,971,624 Jan. 1, 1875, 229,382,586 Jan. 1, 1885, 59,288,753 
1885, 2,999,109 1885, 3,399.069 Jan. 1, 1506, 259,674.500 Jan. 1, 1886, 66,864,321 


During the year 18,566 policies have been issued, insuring $68,521,452. 
7 1, 1885—Company’s Standard, $4 871,014; State Standard, $9,896,778 
SURPLUS: Jan. 1, 1886—Company’s Standard, 7,084,473; State Standard, 13,225,053 


INCREASE—Company’ s Standard, $2,693, 693, 459; State Standard, $3,828 280 





TRUSTEES: 


WM. H. APPLETON, HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 

WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, § HENRY TUCK, GEORGE H. POTTS, 

ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, ALEX. STUDWELL, WILLIAM L. STRONG 

CHRIS, 0. BALDWIN, ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, RICHARD MUSER, WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 
THEODORE M, BANTA, Cashier. 
D, O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Dire: « y 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL! THE BERKSHIRE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, | “© *nSurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD; MASS. 
BOSTON, MASS., —_——_——- 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 
Statement of Business for 1885. 


For circulars and plans, address the Home office, or 
I oescsscnsescteeteansceaeay %17,341,879 32 | the azencice, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St,, 
Boston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
RECEIPTS, 





For Premiums 


andes demand $2,111,430 42 i 1 
For Interest, Rents, and 
ra ene aseon | PEOTIORNY UH aNd OOS CO, 
#20,384.661 88 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death Claims............ 81,099,450 
path ht OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Endowments. ........ 280,373 00 la re 
Canceled and Surren- 


dered Policies......... 231,128 66 In 1885 


Distribution of Surplus, 481,332 74 


Total paid to Policy- Increased its Assets to...810,472,202 94 


inant wb tes Os Increased its Surplus to. 2,250,115 45 
missions to Agents, Increased its Volume of 
Salaries, Medical Fees, 


Advertising, Printing, Business to............... 45,678,669 00 
Stationery, and all 

other incidental ex- Decreased its Rate of Expense. 

penses at the Home 











Decreased its Rate of Mortality. 
Office and at Agencies, 371,239 41 
Amount paid for Pre- In form ot Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
mium on investments Losses; equitable dealing with Policyholders; in 
purchased during the strength of Organization, and in everything which 
year, and accrued in- contributes to the security and Cheapness of Life In 
terest thereon......... 89,158 62 surance, tbis Company stands unrivaled. 
Amount paidfor Taxes. 35,337 80 2,538,115 23 
$17,846,546 65 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve at Massachu- 


setts Standard 4 per 
DR ianecckenccaiensts 14 966,528 22 
Balance Distribution 
TORE... eccocccscrccsece 82,430 94 
Death and Endow- 
ment Claims not yet 
due.. nenaein - 184,447 00 
Balance Suspense he- 
GR ices seevenstasceess 5.855 0 15,238,761 16 





$2,607,785 49 


Special attention is called to a prominent feature of 
this Company; namely, the Life Rate Endowment 
policy, which combines insurance at low cost with an 
investment ata fair rate of interost, and at the same 
rate of premium formerly charged for life pelicies.@ 

Pamphlets explanatory of this New Feature may be 
had on application at the Company’s office in Boston 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 

or of its General Agents throughout the count-y. W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 








CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of New York. 


OFFICE, 1oo BROADWAY. 


Statement January Ist, 1886. 








Total Cash Assets - - - - - ~~ - - > - - > 85,177,478 99 
All Claims for Fire Losses, less thani................cccccseeesseeeeees #371,822 37 
All Claims for Inland Marine Losses, less than.............. 98,583 45 
Reserve tor Unclaimed Scrip and Dividends......... ..... 32,765 44 
RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE.. as epstenestaensecess Sa 
(Of which for Inland Marine $55,969 ‘B2 ie 
Reserve tor Taxes of 1886... ikethethssdsianenivatedcanernnenuenices 50,000 00 
NET SURPLUS, January ist, Se etiitied'e-cuictasegnienesy aatpaaniocene 1,358,879 85 
IE witictisvectsbetivesetnnisnistitentenss Ridleissetven sctteceebectisisciaternesies 1,000,000 00 


Cash Assets, as above --------"-:- - $5,177,478 99 


The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 
Law, now amount to $/,200,000. 


H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F, C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and See’y, 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorg, January 23D, 1886. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist December, 1885. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1885, to 3ist December, 1885.......... $3,856,618 66 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 


TeMUAET, WTB. 0000 cccccceesscovccccseccoceces 1,339,625 10 
Total marine premiums.......... .+-.e-s.es 85,196,143 76 
Premiuws marked off from Ist Jannary, 

1885, to 8Ist December, 1885................ $3,770,094 30 
Losses paid during the same 

POTIOE. 000.0 cccccccescccesescoocs $1,915,920 67 
Returns of premiums and ex- 

PORTED. 0000 .coccccecses coccces $776,712 42 





The company has the following assets, 
viz; 
United States and State of New York 
stock, city, bank and other stocks....... $9 024,685 00 


Loans secured by stocks and otherwise... 1,438,6¢0 00 
Real estate and claims due the company, 
eptiented Of... .ccccccocce cccccccceccccseses 530,000 00 
Premium notes and bills receivable........ 1,518,143 58 
Cash in bank........ccccc..scoccccessercccccess 228,897 88 
BEBOMRL, .cccccccvccensccs: cocceesctcssicsece $12,740,326 46 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, from which da‘e all interest 
thereon will cease, The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceiled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1855, for which certificates will be 
issued on end after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JON ADULPH LEMO YNE 
CHARLES. DENIS. ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
W. A. H. CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW, FR H COSSTLT. 
A.A. AVEN WILLIAM BRYCE, 
M. STURGIS, JOHN ELLIOT Ct, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMES G. DS FOREST, 
JOSIAB O. LOW, CHAS. D. LEVERIC 
THOS. B.CODDINGTON, JOHN L. RIKER, 
WILLIAM DE GR N. DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY. GEORGE BLISS 
W414M E. DODGE, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
bye AM H. MACY WILL(a aw D. MORGAN, 
JOuN D.AEWLE at, EDW'D FLOYD JONES, 


WILLIAM H. WERB’ ANSON W. HARD, 
CHAKLES P. Be MAITLAND, 
EDMUND W. Soe —- - 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President. 


MANHATTAN LIFE. 


OF NFW YORK, 156 and 158 BROADWAY 


The Annual! Premium atthe Age of 30 will be 
At the end of the twenty years ime Company = 
will return to the bolderin cash.......... niall 
While the $l,u0 Insurance will have 
secured for’ 20 years at the net cost of $33 
or 81.65 for $1,100 insurance per year. Or, if the policy 
be not surrendered at the end of the 20 years, it be- 
comes a paid-up policy of $1,005. Any other amount 
will be in the same proportions. 
These results are not estimated, but ¥ fixed in a 
positive contract, the fuli face of the Policy mean- 
stile being pave ble in the event of the de ath of 
ereis no forfeiture of payments 
continuance of , olicy after three years, a 
Cash or Paid-up Value being (iuaranteed by 
the terms of the New York Law. 
Pi For examples snd other ages and amounts, and also 
ome 10 and 15 year plans, write to or apply at the 





$570 00 





THE 


Americ’) 


FIRE 


Instr’ice 
co. 
Philadelphia. 


SEVERT 
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Thirty-Fifth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PHENIX MUTUAL 
Life ins, CO,, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





JANUARY Ist, 1886. 





ASSETS. 
Loans on First Mortgages of Real 

DD ciecaé annedsaeseessnes $5,964,466 33 
Premium Notes on Policies in 

Bia oc kon teevncce ees seee =: , 267.989 89 
Real Bata owned by the Com- 

DOD... ccccccccacscceveccecs wee 1,255,895 59 
United States Bonds Dane aie se 212,631 25 
City and Municipal and Rail- 

road Bonds.........ccccsseee ° 747,461 25 
Bank Stocks......-cccccess 7. we 153.638 00 
Cash on handand in Bank...... 562,588 85 

$10,164,971 21 
ADD: 
Market Value of 

Stocks and Bonds 

over cost........ $83,519 00 
Interest accrued and 

Dcicacex cies See ae 
Premiumsin course 

of colJection..... 13,393 27 
Deferred Semi-An- 

nua! and Quarter- 

ly Premiums.... 87,306 27 


$278,019 89 


$10,442,991 10 
LIABILITIES. 


Reservo on Policies 
in force at four 
per cent, interest 
(Conn. and Mass. 
standard)........$9,052,525 00 


Gross Asseta, Jan. Ist, 1886.. 





Claims by deat 
outstanding..... 154,043 00 
Premiums paid in 
advance......... 3,230 02 
Loading on out- 
standing and de- 
ferred Premiums. 12,674 88 
Contingent reserve 
onpoticy account. 65,383 36 
Special Reserve..... 150,000 00 
——-—— #9,437,856 26 
Sunpwvus at 4 Per Cent.......$1,005,134 84 
Surnpius aT 446 Per CENT. 
i RE rer $1,478,155 84 


AARON C. GOODMAN, President. 
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| No. Amount, No. Amount. 
| 
' 
Policies and Annuities in| Policies and Annuities in 
force, Jan. 1st, 1885 ....| 114,865 | $351,815,941 07 force, Jan. 1st, 1886 ..  190,s08 $368,981 ,441 36 
Risks Assumed .......... 14,334 46,507,139 16 Risks Terminated emamle 8,24 29,341,688 87 
129,199 | $398,323,080 28 129,199 | $398,328,080 23 
Dr. Revenue Account, Cr. 
To Balance from last account...... $97,009,913 08 By pois to Policy-Holders: 
oP PS icc: sadwseressneesecdes 14,768,901 93 dowments & Pur- 
‘** Interest and Rents .............. 5,446,052 35 chased Insurances. $5,270,116 34 


Dividends and Annui- 


8, 
Lives...... 5,920,038 56 
$14,402,049 90 








* Other Disbursements: 
Commissions and | $1 228,679 84 




















Commutations. . 
se 3506-10585 ,-. 266,656 50 
Expenses.. ....... 991,954 14 
; ———_——_ 2.487,200 48 
“ Premium on Stocks and Bonds 
PE int on adnoign +cbeuun 469,882 87 
Psa * Balance to new account......... 99,865,644 11 
$117,224,867 36 $117,224,867 36 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
To Reserve for policies in force or By Bonds yoy by Mortgages on 
a 108,068, W800 || i ‘Bend Matate........-.0.... 00. $49,228,930 16 
“ Premiums received in advance . 50,080 73 “ United teanes and other Bonds.. 39,366,104 00 
“ Surplus at four per cent........ 5,012; 633 78 “* Loans on Collaterals....... .... 8,856,500 00 
a 06 ee 10,992,720 45 
* Cash in oo sae Trust Com- 
Me SRA 2,619,643 21 
“ Interest accrued................. 1,217,329 83 
” — oterred and in tran- 
Lbiuiskusauieshbaah cpsenes eds 438,189 55 
a Suntiries. chaninbbaee eouwen 180,550 29 
$108,908,967 51 $108,908,967 51 





1 have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


From the Surplus above stated a Dividend will be apportioned as usual. 


New York, January 20, 1886. 
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HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


Sixty-Fifth Semi-annual Statement, showing the condition of the Company on the Ist day of January, 1886. 
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SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


$245,795 99 | State and City Bonds (market value)............... 


SCR RT Te PNT Me eee ee eee wet stececcccsccccsccccses $222,000 OO 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate......... 897.550 00 | Loans on Stocks, payable om demand ...................6.0e0.ceesseees 122,850 00 
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es sho of Five per cent. has been declared, payable on demand, 


D, A. HEALD, Vice-President, 
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Old and Young. 


HEINE IN THE LOUVRE. 


BY SAMUEL WILLOUGHBY DUFFIELD. 





It was in France of yesterday-- 
The France of “48— 

When breaking waves of people foamed 
Above the sinking state. 


One heard, far-off, the angry din, 
Whore, perched agaiast the sky, 

Some lonely sioger, vow and then, 
Gave forth a plaintive cry. 


All streets were noisy ; every lane 
And square and public spot 

Was thronged with Reds and Radicals, 
Whose talk ran high and hot. 


But then into the Louvre there came 
A sick and weary man, 

Half-sightless, dragging palsied limbs 
As only Paley can, 


He came, a broken-wivgéd bird, 
Of foreign birth and song, 

To seek in art and solitude 
A silence from the throng. 


All noises vanished, as the foam 
Drops back up»n the brine, 
And left, above their undertone, 

A stillness rare and fine. 


And there, with gods of elder davs, 
Stood, gleaming like a thought, 
The queen of all, the shape divine, 
Waich men from Milo brought. 


He gave a cry—the beauty shone 
So radiant in decay, 

That, armless az it bent, it crowned 
The world’s heroic day, 


For such was he who saw therein 
The poet heart, who knew 

What bruise and scar and helplessness 
Himself had wandered through. 


Rage on, O wave! Beaton, O blast! 
For, where ye both are weak, 

The tury of all unsuccess 
By Beauty's lips can speak. 

Poor eyes that peered! Poor, limbless life! 
Poor priscned soul! Alas! 

It spake a wordless parable, 
Aud let poor Heive pass. 

BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 





BURGLARS IN PARADISE,.* 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
¥, 


FEE-FI-FUM AND IL. O. U. 














Corona and Mary weat to Boston to get 
Mr. Toumb’s ready money for the Lady of 
Shalott. It proved to be a very warm day. 
Tue two ladies left the shore with the pus- 
sionate regret of ‘‘ summer-people ” domed 
toaday in town. To put off the short, 
straight, sturdy beach-dcess, aud to put on 
flounces and a waist with a lining across 
the shoulders; to leave behind the shade- 
hat that hangs like the arch of merciful 
heaven between one’s eyes and the July 
sun, and to be abandoned to a piece of lace 
aud an artificial flower on top of the head; 
to squeeze tanned bands into tignt gloves, 
and Lappy feet, set at ease by tennis-shoes, 
into new boots with a Frenct heel; to be- 
gin to grow warm in the omnibus, too 
warm at the station, miserable at the first 
stop, desperate at Beverly, dangerous at 
Sulem, frantic at Chelsea, and past praying 
for by the time one reaches Somerville—this 
is to go to town from Fairbarbor io July. 
To gasp for one blessed breath like a Cape 
Ann mackerel in a dory; to find one’s nec- 
essary errands dwindling to an inconceiv- 
able minimum by the time the open horse- 
car comes io s ght of the OidSouth Church; 
to become convinced before you tura up 
Temple Place that everything you came 
in fur,can wait better tuan not till Decem- 
ber; to flee to Parker’s, and call for ice, 
and tell the waiter you have had a suu- 
stroke; to sit clinging to the time-table of 
the Eastern Division, for dear life, in fierce 

demand for an earlier than the earliest 

train that will take you hume again; to di- 

vide tbe blistering moments by wondering 

how the cashier and head-waiter bear it, 
and by visions of getting into your bath- 
ing-clotues, and wading out, barefout, 
neck-deep into that great, brown, biessed 

Wuve which is at this lostant wasting it- 

self in front of your deseried door; to vow 

that if you ever see that wave and that 
door once more, the contents of the Safeiy 





Vaults of State Street and the Equitable 
Bnilding could not tempt you to leave again 
till the first snow storm—this is to go to 
town from Fairbarbor in July. 

Tne ladies went. It was warm—very 
warm. They found Corona’s man of busi- 
ness. He looked warm—too warm. They 
sat and mopped and sopped and fanned 
and looked at each other with a civil en- 
durance during the transaction of the er- 
rand. Corona felt that the broker regarded 
it as avery small errand to be troubled 
with on a day like that. She missed Tom, 
who bad been her usual adviser; and hoped 
she should make no mistake which would 
endanger.the financial interests of the coun- 
trv. 

‘*You see,” she explained, ‘‘I am going 
to ms ke a purchase to-morrow that requires 
a good deal of ready money. My bank ac- 
count won’t meet it.” 

‘* A new por tere, perhaps? Or a Persian 
rug?” inquired the gentleman, smiling idly. 
He was an old friend of the family, and 
privileged to a certain amount of cheffiog, 
in consideration of the trouble that friend- 
ship (especially a lady’s friendship) is sure 
to cost a business man. 

When Corona told him that it was a new 
horse, the business man gave his eye-brows 
a Gothic arch. 

‘* Brother select bim for you?” 
‘*My brother is in Canada. 
the horse myself.” 

** Ah?” said the business man. But he 
said no more. He knew where his business 
ended and hers began; or, more probably, 
it was too warm to express his reflections. 
They bubbled and melted away into that 
kind of inane and mute compassion with 
which one regards other people’s affairs in 
July in Boston. 

**T must sell a bond,” said Corona. “A 
small bond. I thought I would like to ask 
your advice about it. I promised to pay 
fur the horse to-morrow.” 

**Good horse ?” asked the man of busi- 
ness, hesitating. 

‘*T think so,” said Corona. ‘I trusted a 
mau to dothe right thing by me.” 

‘* Trusted—a man?” cried the broker, 
forgetting bimself. ‘‘ About a horse?” 

**T did,” firmly. ‘‘I don’t know that it 
would be avy worse to be cheated trusting 
than to be cheated suspecting. Would it?” 
‘* Possibly not,” mused the broker. He 
looked as if he had never thought of that. 
‘Assuming, of course,” said Corona, 
‘*that I am to be cheated anyhow.” 

“Oh! yes,” said the business man, 
promptly, ‘‘ assuming that, anyhow. But 
about this bond? You might sell your 
‘Phi Beta Kappa and A!pha and Omega’— 
that Arizona boad, you kaow.” 

‘Phi Beta-Kappa is a thousand dollar 
bond, isn’t ii?” objected Corona. ‘I don’t 
want to sell a large investment.” 

** There’s your Horse Railroad Scrip in 
Scatteree; I thiok you have six shares of 
that, if I remember.” 

“lve forgotten where Scatteree is,” 
pleaded Corona, with humility. She was 
apt to forget where things were. 

The broker reminded her that Scatteree 
was in Yucatan. 

“Or,” he suggested, ‘‘ you could part 
with one of those New Jerusalem City 6s, 
Water Loan. They are selling at—Dick! 
What’s New Jerusalem 63 Water Loan 
quoted at to-day? One hundred and seven- 
teen and three-quarters? You could sell 
for one hundred und seventeen anJ three- 
quarters.” 

** ve no doubt I might,” replied Corona, 
looking as intelligent as possible, and try- 
ing valiantly not t» laugh at the expression 
of lady-like vagueness, not unmingled with 
alarm, on Mary’sface. Mary had never been 
down State Sireet before. Mr. Sinuous at- 
tended to that. ‘*But I have a fancy to 
hold on to the New Jerusalem 63 for 
awhile.” 

‘*In view of a rise?” asked the broker. 

**On! no; only I like the name.” 

‘*] must save that,” said the broker. “I 
must tell your brother that. He would ap- 
preciate it as much as anybody I know. 
Well, how would you like to scll—Here! I 
nave it! Haveu’t you some stock in the 
‘Immediate Alarm Company for Waking- 
up-Servants-by-Eiectricity?’? No? I thougnt 
you hud. Hm-m-m. Have you a few 
shares of the ‘Every Man his own Cor- 


I selected 


patented a type-writer to answer letters 
without dictation? That thing you wind 
up, you know, and let it alone; and it 
goes off and replies tv everybody in a neat 
circular adapted to the case and no trouble 
to you. Iv’s quite an invention. It isn’t 
on the market yet; but the shares have 
gone up to four hundred already. It is 
expected to revolutionize modern society. 
It is especially constructed with reference 
to autograph hunters, I am told, and peo- 
ple asking for advice and loans. It’s a 
great thing. You ought to have some.” 

** Let me see,” added the broker, after a 
moment’s thought. ‘ Don’tyou own some 
of the Fee-Fi-Fum?” 

“I believe Ido: a little; I’m not sure 
bow much. I shall be perfecily willing to 
part with that.” 

“The Fee-Fi-Fum and the I. O. U.?” 

‘* Yes. I’m sure I have.” 

‘The Fee-Fi-Fum and the I. O. U., leased 
by the X. Y. Z ?” 

‘““Yes. I believe it is leased by the 
; oe A 

‘“There we have it,” said the broker. 
** You had better sell a $500 bond of that. 
Have you a record?” 

Yes, she had a record; she produced it. 
‘‘Take a duplicate copy,” said the bro- 
ker, ‘‘ in case of accident. I’il read it off to 
you. I’lltrouble you to write as fast as 
youcan: ‘ Registered Bond, No. 80.075 
of the Fee-Fi-Fum and the I. 0. U.’ Got 
that?” 

Yes, she had that. 

** And thel. O. U., in Dakota?” 
*‘Thadn’t anything about Dakota,” in- 
terrupted Corona. 

‘* That is animportant point. Add ‘in 
Dakota.’ You must distinguisb, you 
kuow, from the [. O. U. in New Mexico. 
Those are 4s and mature in ’88.” 

“On! yes; so I must. So they do,” said 
Corona, with her keenest State Street ex- 
pression. ‘‘ I see. I have it now. I. O. U. 
in Dakota. Go on.” 

‘**Leased by the X Y. Z.and Yankosell.’ 
Have you got the ‘X. Y. Z. and Yankosell’? 
— First Mortgage Land Grand, Non. 
Exempt, Redeemable in 2099. Interest 
payable ist January at Bebring’s Strait.’ 
Have you got all that? ‘ Nine aud three- 
tenths per cent.’ That’s all. Now, you 
just get that bond out of your vaults and 
take it to Jump & Jiggles in Merchant’s 
Trapeze. Jump & Jiggles deai in 
Fee-Fi-Fum and I. O. U. more thanI do. 
They’!] do it quicker for you. You must 
get there beforetwo o’clock. Take a bank 
cbeck, and be careful of it. If anything 
happens you don’t get it sold to-day, and 
you don’t want to come in again”— 


** Toe entire rolling stock of the Fee-Fi- 
Fum Railroad Company,” observed Coro- 
ua, ** Would not tempt me to come inagain 
this summer.” 

‘*T don’t blame you,” said the broker, 
sadly. ‘I wouldn’t if I were you. In that 
case, your Fairharbor Bank will tell you 
how to dispose of it on the spot, I've no 
doubt. The Fee-Fi-Fum is as goud as a 
national silver bill. Almost any solid 
business man in Fairharbor would be glad 
to takeit off your hancs. The Fee-Fi- 
Fum and I. O. U. isn’t often on the mar- 
ket. People jump at it. You'll have no 
more trouble—a little bond like this—than 
you would with acheck. It’s registered, 
which makes it perfectly safe. But you 
might as well sell it if you have time, 
Don’t carry the cash with you. Better 
express whatever you carry—if you know 
your expressman. I’s safer than a Jady’s 
snopping-bag. Can I do anything more for 
you? My regards to your brother. Guvod- 
morning. I hope your horse will be worth 
it. Good-morning.” 

As luck would have it, by the time the 
ladies had stopped for Mary to get some 
iced soda, and to match some tulle, and get 
a paper of invisible hair-pins, and attend to 
a few other of those imperious errands 
which have to be done when one comes 
into town from the seashore in July—by 
the time Corona had obtained her Fee-Fi 
Fum and I. O. U. bond and reached the 
office of Messrs. Jump & Jiggles with it, 
the clock was s‘riking two, aad Messrs. 
Jump & Jiggles had gone. At least, Mr. 
Jump had gone; he was haif-way to the 
Nahant boat. Mr. Jiggles was just closing 
the door, fanning himself with his hat as 
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respondent?? Tnat concern which has 








in which men do use a fan, as if it were a 
cullivated substitute for a wicked word 
But Mr. Jiggles said that they never did 
business (in July) after tne clock struck. 
So Corona (remembering the good brok. 
er’s advice) decided to send her registered 
bond home by the expressman. It was the 
Same expressman wbo had brought Mat. 
thew Launcelot to her house when Tom 
tiist presented him to her, and before the 
dog ran away and was bought over again 
by Mary, and given to his mistress the 
second time—which Mary has never known 
to this day. So Corona naturally felt that 
she could trust the expressman; he seemed 
intimately bound up im her family history, 
‘The expressman therefore took her bond 
and promised to deliver it that evening; 
acd the lagies took the next train home 
with fervent speed. 

As they came in sight of the cottage, full 
into the force of the live east wind, which 
broke sgainst their scarlet, dusty faces as 
if it had been a great wave itself, all the 
lazing city seemed to recede from tbeir 
consciousness like a dream of a vast con. 
flagration. 

** [am becoming a native,” said Corona. 
‘“*T flop back to tunis coast like a Cape Ann 
fish into the sea. Do you suppose that 
broker is sizzling there yet?” 

‘It has been a little—warm,” assented 
Mary, in her lady-like way. She felt that 
Coruna overstated things. 

Oh! but it was cool in Paradise! It 
was heavenly cool in Paradise. All the 
brown blinds were drawn; a warm and 


mellow gloom filled the gray parlor and 


the green bed room. The old muslin cur- 
tains stirred delicately at the open wiudows, 
jike sails in a slowly moving pleasvure-boat. 
The flowers and ferns about the house 
seemed grateful for the shade and water. 
The modest upholstery, and all the little, 
simple devices of this plain home were in 
cool summer tints, and met one restfully. 
Matthew Launcelot was a-leep (on his 
back, With all four paws in the air) on a 
large, embroidered linen towel, which he 
bad dragged from the towel-rack and put 
directly in the draught on the straw carpet 
in the middle of the guest-room floor. He 
looked at least cool. Outside Zero had the 
Lady of Snalott tied to the ciothes-post in 
the east wind to feed upon the short cool 
grass. Puelvir, in a light muslin dress, 
with an old-fashioned green sprig on it, sat 
by the kitchen window with the fire out. 
Comfurted by her cabbage, she was em- 
broidering a linen night dress, which she 
kept for fancy work; she said she wanted 
one decent night-gownd to die in; she was 
always in good spirits when she was work- 
ing on this garment. As the ladies, fresh 
from their bath, roamed about tbe house 
in dainty déshaubilié, they could hear her 
singing as she sang before. 

**Set ye-e-ee your ¢re-a-as-ure i-in the 
skyes where thie-ie-eeves break thro-ough, 
nor—” 

‘*There’s the expressman!” cried Puelvir, 
interrupting herself at this point. ‘ He’s 
brought a yellow package. It looks like 
an overgrowd big telegraph. And land! if 
he aint got my peddler sewtin’ along side of 
him on the front seat.” 

‘* Who, pray, is your peddler?” asked her 
mistress, hurrying down to receive her reg- 
istered bood with an agitation which she 
flattered herself passed for masterly ul- 
concern. 

‘On! just a peddler come peddlin’ 
day,” replied Puelvir. ‘He peddied * 
patent kind of scented soft-soap to save 4 
girl scruboin’ of blankets and bed quills, 
and a sort of dog-food he wanted me to buy 
for Matthew Launcelot. He was a vely 
gentlemanly peadler; he suid I reminded 
him of a girl he .knew that died, that he 
was fond of. 1 told him that mought be, 
but you wasn’t to home, and I coulda’t 
have nothin’ to do with him in your ab- 
sence. He was sot to come in and get 4 
driok of ice water”— 

‘Mercy, Puelvir! I hope you didn’t let 
bim?” : 

‘What do you take me for, Miss 
Corona?” said Puelvir, with dignity. * He 
sot on that there cval-bin, and there, 1 says, 
you may set. I doa’t receive strange gen- 
tlemen wnen she aint to num. So be sot 
on the coal-bin and I sot oa the steps. and 
the dug he sot between us, and /é raised 





he did so, in the blasphemous kind of way 
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holler in my born days as that creetur 
hollered at that there peddler. He said he 
was a handsome dog. ’n Matthew up’n at 
his trousers leg ’n bit a piece out—tbey 
was nice trousers, of a checkered pattern 
and become him very well-—and then he said 
the dog was a dam puppy, and then he 
went away. Hesaid he was tired asd was 
agoin’ to get somebody to give him a lift 
over to the city. Tbat’s him. The ex- 
pressman’s picked himup. Yes, it’s him.” 

“Ab!” said Corona, coming out, will 
an air of supernatural lightness. ‘‘I see 
you have brought my package from the 
dye-house.” 

«* What ’m?” said the expressman. 

““My package from the dye-house,” re- 
peated Corona, severely. 

Ob! yes, marm, yes! Isee. I’ve got 
your package from the dye-house all right. 
In a hurry for it, I s’pose?” 

The eXpressman winked as he handed 
over the Fee-Fi-Fum bond to the lady. It 

was ill-mannered, not to say dangerous, in 
the expressman; but he did wink visi- 
bly. The peddler, sitting Leside him, did 
not notice this, however; which was a 
great relief to Corona. The long. yellow 
bond envelope, sealed and resealed with 
the great money-department seal of the 
great Adams Express Company, passed 
from the hands of the express driver to 
the hands of the lady. But the peddler, 
unfamiliar with such matters, regarded it 
idly. If the seal of Le Wando or Barrett 
thus protected a dyed ribbon or an old 
piece of lace, what was that to 8 peddler of 
dog-food and scented soft soap? 

He asked Corona if sue would purchase 

apy soap; but said it was of no conse- 
quence, when she declined. He said his 
dog-food— But after this he said no more. 
There came a soft pattering upon the un- 
carpeted floor, an uaceremonious whisk of 
Puelvir’s petticoats, a swift glimpse below 
them of a dark, offended, black-and-tan 
countenance, framed in white and green 
sprigged muslin—and Matthew Launcelot 
sprang, With one terrible snarl, upon that 
peddler of dog-food and scented soap. Over 
the wheel, into the wagon, past the ex- 
pressman, upon the peddler, tbe terrier, in 
a lightning Photograph, leaped convulsive- 
ly. The expressman laughed and the peddier 
swore; but Matthew was in earnest. The 
horses started, the wagon recled over the 
big bowlders, and rattled violently away— 
but Matthew Launcelot held on. 

“He’s gone out of sight with ’em!” 
cried Puelvir, greatly excited. “T’Jl bet 
he'll foller that peddler to prison, or the gal 
lows, but he’ll have another mvuthtul of 

them checked pantaloons. It’s too bad; 
for they did become him.” 

It was late that evening when Matthew 
Lancelot returned. He seemed tired and 
sleepy. He brought home a large piece of 
Breen checked pantaloon cloth, which he 
Worried continually, as if it had been a rat 
who wouldo’t die; and, finally, bid it in 
the china-closet, in an empty Alvert-biscuit 
box he knew of. He tried to put the cover 
on, but he was too sleepy. 

But Corona paid no atieution to Matthew 
Launcelot. She and Mary sat in the par- 
lor, with the door shut, and held the long 
Yellow envelope, sealed with the seal of 
the Adams Express Company. 

“What in the world am I to do to-night,” 
demanded Corona, “ with this Fee-Fi-Fum 
andl. 0. U. Registered Bond, leased by 
X. Y. Z. and Yavkosell?” 


To be continued, 





MISS LAVINIA’S CHILD. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





Miss Lavista STERLING sat in the bay 
Window of her quaint sitting-room, hem- 
ming ruffles with fingers that slightly trem- 
bled. Now aod again she glanced at the 
little lawn without, which was the pride of 
her heart and the delight of her eyes, cut, 
Watered, and fine-tooth-combed toa pitch 
of daily perfection only attainable by 
Premises under spinster supervision. But 
her gaze betrayed a certain absence of 
mind, «nd the one intrusive dandelion which 
had dared to thrust its yellow head under 
the hedge attracted no attention on this oc- 
casion, though in general Miss Lavinia and 
her spud were as prompt to resent such 


liberties as was the late Lord Macaulay. 


it) Eunice 1” 


Eunice, an old serving woman, who had 
lived solong with Miss Lavinia that she had 
grown to look curiously like her, heard the 
call, and put her head out of the kitchen 
door on the opposite sice of the entry. 

‘* Yes, Miss Sterling?” 

‘“* Are you sure the sheets were thorough- 
ly aired before you made up the child’s 
bed?” 

‘Yes m’m; dry as a bone.” 

‘And have you made the seed cakes?” 

‘** Just bakin’ of ’em now, Miss Sterling.” 

‘*Thope the child likes seed cakes,” re- 
marked Miss Lavinia, half to herself. 

**On! bless you ma’am, she'll like ’em,” 
responded Eunice, with the freedom of 
an old servant. ‘‘ Children always like 
sweets.” 

‘*[ suppose they do. I have always 
heard so,” said Miss Lavinia, doubtfully. 
Then, as Eunice shut the kitchen door, she 
rose, and quietly went up-stairs. 

The room next her own had heretofore 
been used as a guest chamber, but of late 
had been altered and set in order for the 
accommodation of a child. The old- 
fashioned four-poster bad been taken away 
and replaced by a small cot-bed, with a lit- 
tle white counterpane. A fire, ready for 
lighting, was laid in the open grate stove; 
a little rocking chair stood on one side of 
it, and on the other, one still smaller, in 
which sat two dolls, stiff-jointed creatures 
of wood, such as our grandmothers rejoiced 
in. Their old-fashioned underclothing had 
recently beea washed and ironed under 
Miss Lavinia’s own supervision. They wore 
short-waisted gowns made of yellowed 
muslin; quaint little shawls were pinned 
under their antiquated chins. A tiny table 
near the dolls was set out with a tea service 
of baby-house china, blue and white. On 
the mauvtel-piece above was a droll little 
mug, with ‘For a good child’s milk” 
painted on its side; two or three wooden 
unimals and a few other toys of a by-gone 
pattern stuod beside it. 

‘* J do hope tne dear little thing will be 
happy bere,” thought Miss Lavinia, 
avxiously surveying these festive prepara- 
tions. Then she went down stairs again 
to re-read a letier received six weeks be- 
fore, whose contents had led to the re- 
furnishing of the spare room and the revo- 
lutionizing, so to speak, of Miss Lavinia’s 
life. The date of the letter was more than 
four years older than its postmark, a fact 
which Miss Lavinia, in her agitation, had 
failed to take in, or to estimate at its due 
importance. 

Tais was the letter. 

My Dear Cousin:—for we are cousins still, 
and [ would fain appeal to the tie of blood if 
the o.her ties which once held us have been 
severed by time and my misconduct—the doctors 
have just told me that I may die at ary 
moment of disease of the heart. They do not 
say that I must die, in fact they give me hope 
that with care I may last for years; but who 
knows? When once such a fiat goes forth, all 
becomes uncertain. Only one thing in hfe 
seems to me to stand sure at this moment, 
which ig, that if you are the Lavinia Sterling I 
once knew, you will not close your ear to this 
appeal, which will not reach you tilll am gone, 
and will grant the last prayer of a dying man. 

Lavinia, I have a little daughter. My wife 
died two years ago; my child bas not a relation 
on this side the sea. She has been, since her. 
mother’s deatb, under the care of an English 
purse, a good woman. She isa dear child, lov- 
ing, brigat, truthful, capable of becoming any- 
thing io the bands of one who loves her, While 
I live sbe must stay with me. I could not spare 
her; but when I am gone, will you, for my sake, 
take ber? I think you will easily learn to care 
for ber, I think she will not prove a trouble- 
some charge. She cannot but be happy with 
you. She cannot but grow up good if you make 
her like yourself. Wiil you do it for my sake? 

For my sake, who grieved you sorely, who 
spoiled your youth. Ic is much to ask, Lavinia, 
and it shows what I tbhiok of your generosity 
that I dare to ask it, and to beg you to forgive 
all. I wonder if in the other world there will 
be any way of making up? Pui. 


To this little letter was appended a brief 
slip, in a girlish handwriting. 

My Cousin—Papa told me to send you this 
when he was gone. He died two weeks agu last 
Tuesday, when he was asleep. He said perhaps 
you would let me come to you in America, Will 
you? Firtne Horst. 

There was no question in Miss Lavinia’s 
mind as to the answer to be returned to this 
note, as, with tear-dimmed eyes, she read 





the last appeal of the one lover of her life. 





Philip Hurst, her distant cousin, had 
asked her to marry him when a student in 
the medical college. They had parted as 
betrothed lovers when, a little later, he 
sailed for Paris to complete his course. 
A year of gradual estrangement had fol- 
lowed—then explanation. Philip had 
fallen in love with a French girl; he had 
mistaken his feeliog toward her. His con- 
fession—her release—were exchanged by 
letter. They never metaguin. le married 
and settled ia Nice, where he established a 
lucrative practice in the English-American 
Colony. For years she had heard notbing 
of him. And now he was dead, and he had 
left his child to her. 

With what tremulous joy she arrayed the 
old home to suit the wants of the *‘ child.” 
How she bad glowed over the queer outfit 
of the dolls, over the quaint playthings, ves- 
tiges of her own youth. Every plan, every 
arrangement she had submitted to Cousin 
Jobn; and he had been good enough to ap- 
prove of it all, and had gone, at her behest, 
to meet the steamer at New York. Even 
now he and the ‘* child ’ were on their way. 
Her heart beat faster at the thought. 
**Cousin John” was even a more distant 
relative of Miss Lavinia’s than Philip Hurst 
had been; but blood counts for a good deal 
with lonely people, and for some years past 
he had ranked as one of the props and com- 
forts of her life. He was rather an old- 
young man of about thirty, though Miss 
Lavinia had a way of thinking of him as 
‘quite a boy” still, while leaning on his 
advice and trusting implicitly to his opin- 
ions. ‘A steady young fellow,” the seniors 
of the village called him, while their boys 
and girls irreverently dubbed him a sober- 
sides and an old bachelor. How much de- 
pends on the point of view from which a 
man is regarded! He was a lawyer, and 
during the five years of his residence in the 
neighborhood had established a reputation 
for ability which kept step with a rapidly 
growing practice. 

But while we describe him he is nearing 
Miss Lavinia’s gate. 

She hastened forth as she heard the car- 
riage stop; but her footsteps were sudden- 
ly arrested with amazement. Who was 
that whom John was assisting from the car- 
riage? That could not be Philip’s child, 
that tall, handsome girl, with wonderful 
knotted bair and great brown eyes, whose 
black dress, simple as it was, had a finish 
and styie which was almost terrifying 
Miss Lavinia’s astonished glance took all 
in, from the broad-leafed hat, with its 
drooping plumes, to the clinking porte 
bonheurs round the slender gloved wrists, 
and she cried, in a tone which revealed her 
dismay: ‘‘ But the child, John. Surely you 
found her. Where is the child?” 

The pretty creature in black cut short 
her bewilderment. 

‘*Cousiun—it is cousin, isn’t it?—I am 
the child. Iam Fifine. Dido’t you expect 
me to be so tall? Oh! how glad I am to 
be here at last. The voyage has been so 
long and triste. Head winds—head winds 
all the way. I thought we should never 
get to the land. How sweet and fresh to 
seea garden once more. It all looks just 
as Papa described it.” 

The young, fair face softened at the 
word; the eyelids drooped. Miss Lavinia, 
rallying from her surprise, ventured a timid 
kiss, which Fifine returned warmly. 

‘*Come in-doors, my dear,” she said. 
‘* You must be very tired. John, you will 
stay to tea, of course.” 

Then, suddenly, the recollection of two 
little cakes, whose frosting she had that 
morning decorated with red-and yellow 
comfits, to please the supposed tastes of the 
**child,” rushed over her, and again she 
cast a dismuyed glance at John. 

Jobn failed to respond. He was smiling, 
and looked provokingly content. Quite as 
much so as if Fifine had proved no alder 
than she was expected to be. 

‘*My dear,” Miss Lavinia could not help 
saying as they entered the cool, low 
ceiled drawing-room, sweet with the scent 
of lilies of the valley from the bed under 
the window, ‘‘you must explain to me. 
Your father in his letter spoke of you as a 
little girl.” 

‘‘Ab! but the letter was written long 
ago, when I was no more than twelve,” re- 
joined Fifine. ‘‘Papa told me about it. 
He thought he might die. But he did not 


die, and I went on growing. I am more 
than sixteen now. But you won’t mind, 
Cousin,” coaxingly—-‘‘you will like me 
just as much as if I were little; won't 
you?” 

‘Yes, indeed!” said Miss Lavinia, heart- 
ily, and she meantit. But I think she did 
‘*mind” later, when, her brief fit of soft- 
ness dispelled, Fifine broke into fits of 
irreverent laughter over the antiquated 
dolls, over the cups and saucers, over all 
the preparations made for the reception of 
her out-grown self, which Miss Sterling 
had not had presence of mind enough 
to remove. The contrast between the 
real and Miss Lavinia’s Fifine struck the 
girl as so comical that she could not get 
over it, and though ‘*Cousin” joined in 
her amusement she was conscicus of an 
ache of disappointment. 

‘I had made up my mind to a little 
child,” she said to herself. ‘* But what am 
I to do with this ?” 

Poor Miss Lavinia. Beginning with a 
litile girl, she might gradually have become 
familiarized with the vagaries of youth; 
but their sudden irruption, full-grown and 
uncompromisiog, into her orderly exist- 
ence, was pot so easily borne. It was not 
in human nature that there should not be 
friction between two relatives unacus- 
tomed to each other and so widely d ffcring 
in age. Like a bright-wivged oriole, 
Fifine flashed about the premises, turning 
all former ideas and methods topsy-turvy 
as she went. She pullei the old furniture 
out of its century-long combinations to 
‘* give a new luok” to the room. She 
gathered flowers with the most reckless 
profusion for the seldom-used bow-pots, 
aod tormented Eunice with recipes for 
French dishes, which she insisted upoa 
teaching her to make, till the hair of that 
long-suffering domestic stood on end. Pha 
these ‘ plats” were ‘‘kind of tasty” 
Eunice could not deny; but who ever heard, 
she would ask, of such a thing as utilizing 
cold string-beans, or ‘* twistifying ” chicken 
into salmi, and decorating it with a necklace 
of crimson beets in mayonnaise, or putting 
nine sorts of kitchen herbs in a soup? 


Croquet bad but just come into vogue at 
that time; and Fifine never rested till she 
had coaxed Miss Lavinia into the purchase 
of aset. Then, indeed, began a time of 
trial. It seemed, as Miss Lavinia confided 
to cousin John, that every little boy she 
had ever heard of as existent in the neigh- 
borhood, had shot up to man’s estate all in 
a minute, had mounted a stove-pipe hat 
and was perpetually ringing her front door 
bell. Their ubiquitous boot heels wore 
spots through the sacred grass plat; their 
telk and laughter scared the birds. Miss 
Lavinia was tired to death of sitting in the 
window to play propriety; and still they 
came—by single spires and in battalions, 
with every day a fresh reinforcement. 
And with it all, Fifine was so bright, so 
gay, there was such charm io her vivid 
youthfuloess, that Miss Lavinia seldom 
had the heart to check her, though she’ 
often found relief in a grumble to Cousin 
Jobn. 

‘*ITcannot induce Fifine to study any- 
thing regularly,” she complained. ‘* She 
will practice aliday long, because she Jikes 
it; but she says she hates algebra, and that 
she knows « great deal more French and 
German already than Miss Despard, and has 
a@ much better accent. And she bas!” 

“She is only seventeen, you must re- 
member,” said John, indulgently. 

**But she bas areally insatiable thirst for 
amusement,” went on poor Miss Lavinia. 
‘*Tcan hardly get her to pass an eveniog 
quietly at home. I proposed that we should 
take up Merrivale’s History together forthe 
winter; but she said she should only go to 
slecp, and besides she had joined a dancing 
class and a game club and a whist club, 
and they were going to have commune 
parties once a week; so there would be no 
time. It is really dreadful. I wish you 
would speak to her, John.” 

John consented. He took an odd pleas- 
ure in these deputed lectures, which usual. 
ly ended in Fifine’s flying out of the room 
in tears in mutiny. Strange to say, she 
was never half so naughty with any one 
else as with this staid Cousin John, whom, 
in her angry moments, she stigmatized as 
cold as ice, a pedant—perfectly dreadful, 





and yet whose disapprobation was somg 
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how unendurable. He was worse than 
**Cousin,” for Cousin did not follow her 
everywhere, while John seemed to make a 
point of going to all parties of pleasure in 
which she took a part, and was always 
there to walk home with her—an attention 
which secretly pleased Fifine, though she 
outwardly resented it. 

So, with alternate peace and war, time 
went on. Fifine had been nearly two years 
an inmate cf the quiet home, when a more 
decisive quarrel than usual with Cousin 
John drove her to a critical step. 

*O, John!” cried Miss Lavinia, m-eet- 
ing him, as he enters the gate with agita- 
tion in her very cap-strings. ‘‘ Something 
dreadful has happened. Fifine has run 
away!” 

John’s face lost every trace of color. 

**Run away!” he vaguely repeated. 

‘Yes. Half an hour ago. You know 

those friends of her mother’s, the Latours, 
who came to New York last year. They 
have sent several times to ask her to visit 
them. I discouraged it. I was never will- 
ing; you know we don’t want to have Fifine 
any more French than she is. Well, yes- 
terday came another invitation, and I ob- 
jected, as 1 always have. I didn’t think that 
Fifine cared much; she didn’t appear to; but 
this morning she seemed all put out, some- 
how, and disturbed. And just now Eunice 
came running to meet me with tbis note, 
and the news that Fifine had driven off to 
the depot with her hand-bag. Mr. White 
drove her. ‘OO, Jobn! you don’t think 
I’ve been too harsu with her,” and Miss La- 
vinia burst into tears. 

‘*Harsh! Nonsense! You are only too 
indulgent,” said John, grimly. ‘Let me 
see the note.” 


Dear Cousin: I am going to the Latours 
for a visi’, and [ don’t know when I shall come 
back again. I love you; but we don’t always get 
on, you know, and [ can’t get on atall, and never 
shall, with Cousin John. Papa never gave him 
any right to superintend my behavior. Good- 
by, dearest Cousin. I do love you. 

Firing. 

**IT shall go to New York in the next 
train,” declared John. ‘It will never do 
to let this foolish child go her own way 
without inquiry.” 

**O, Joha!, if you would,” said the 
deeply relieved Miss Lavinia. 

So John went, and John stayed. Little 
notes came to Miss Lavinia from time to 
time. Fifine was well. Fifine seemed 
happy; the Latours were pleasant people. 
Fifine had promised to come back, 
but not just yet. He had found business 
meantime, which kept him in town; so he 
would look after the child a littl. Two 
months passed, and still Fifine delayed, 
and still John’s ‘‘ business” detained him 
in the city. Miss Lavinia was thoroughly 
perplexed. She missed Fifine sorely. She 
missed John. Why did they stay away so 
long? She would have welcomed the click 
of a croquet ball in the front yard. 

At last a telegram— 


** Expect us to-morrow at six. 
Joun STERLING ”— 


threw Eunice and Miss Lavinia into a hurry 
of happy preparation. All was ready, and 
Miss Lavinia again seated herself in the 
bay-window to wait for the carriage. A 
surprise awaited her. 

For behold, when the carriage stopped, 
it was a different Fifine from the careless, 
defiant Fifine of the past who got out of it. 
A new expression was in the beautiful 
young face, a new tenderness and warmth 
in the fair arms which held Miss Lavinia 
so tightly embraced; and the smile was half 
tearful in its brilliancy with which Fifine 
cried: 

‘*Cousin! O, Cousin! look at this,” 
holding up the slender finger on which 
glittered a wedding ring. ‘Cousin John 
put it on this morning. He has tied me by 
it so that I may never run away again from 
him, and from you; and I never will.” 

And Fifine never did. By what magic 
John had conquered and won her neither 
he nor she could explain. I think myself 
that pique and resentment had proved, as 
they often do, close neighbors to love. 
Certain it is that she stayed, and was con- 
tented to stay, and that year by year Miss 
Lavinia’s ‘* child” became more and more 
the treasure of her heart and the solace of 
her age. Philip’s death-bed gift had made 
amends for all the loss and pain which he 





had laid upon her youth. And Miss La- 
vinia had no more to ask of earth or 
Heaven. 


A REVISED VERSION. 


BY THOMAS DRIFFILL. 








A VENERABLE dame, whose food and drink 
Formed the sole sustenance of her daily life 
Lived in the olden days, From care and 

strife 

She might have been exempt even to the brink 

Of the dark grave, and when her form did sink 
Into the ground, aa daughter, mother, wife, 
Have left a name which not death’s fatal 


knife 

Could sever from renown. But what d’ye 
think? 

Though drink and victuals chiefly made her 
diet, 


And everything was fashioned to her use, 
And whatsoe’er she wanted she could buy it, 

And for such conduct there was no excuse, 
This ancient lady never could be quiet. 

This story may be found in “ Mother Goose.” 

New Yor« Cry, 


AFTER AN OWL. 


BY F. B. STANFORD. 











In the woods of northern Maine there 
are owls as large as eagles, and they have 
big, round heads and staring eyes—solemn 
eyes—nearly the size of old-fashioned cents. 
They are shrewd birds, and are not easily 
captureialive. But when Joe Hurd made 
up his mind to obtain one, it was pretty 
certain that he would succeed. He had 
agreed tu get one—alive and uninjured— 
for Professor Jotham Todgers, an ornithol- 
ogist and professor of natural history in a 
college. 

‘‘Fifteen dollars!” Joe explained. 
‘*That’s what he said he’d give me.” 

** Fifteen dollars!” repeated Seph Jones, 
a young colored boy, who worked on a farm 
in the neighborhood for whatever he could 
get. ‘Fifteen dollars! Dat am more 
money den I eber ’spects to bab at onced in 
all my life.” 

Joe was generous; and just at that mo- 
ment he was in a good humor. He offered 
to give Seph five dollars to help him in the 
undertaking. Tne offer was accepted be- 
fore he Lad time to think twice. 

The Professor and his companion, a thin 
young student, who wore spcctacles, had 
walked off up the road in search of blue- 
birds; and Joe and Seph watched them 
until they were out of sight. Both then 
went inside of Joe’s camp, close at hand, to 
talk over business. The camp—Joe’s most 
valued possession—was built of small hem- 
lock logs, and covered with bark. It stood, 
a couple of hundred yards or more from 
his home, down on the border of alake that 
spread tbree miles across to high hills; and 
it was here he kept his gun, boat, fishing- 
tackle, and whatever he had captured 
while hunting. Among other trophies was 
a stuffed owl, that had attracted the Pro- 
fessor’s attention, and suggested his propo- 
sal to Joe to get alive onefor him. It had 
been shot on one of the islands in the 
middle of the lake; and Joe now decided 
to set snares in the trees in the same local- 
ity. 

** We'll go over there right off, if you say 
so, Seph?” Joe suggested. ‘‘ Then the 
grass won’t be growing under our feet 
while we’re wishing for the money.” 

**Ob course; you can jes’ reckon on me 
ebery time,” said Seph, heartily. ‘‘Grab 
holt de boat, an’ we’ll rush her right down 
to de water.” 

They rowed over tothe island and set 
snares in a dozen trees. That was the be- 
ginning of the enterprise; but the end had 
to be waited for with much patience. Near- 
ly a month passed before any owl proved 
foolish enough to accommodate them by 
stepping into one of these traps. In the 
meanwhile they shot two, and lurked 
around the island every day they could 
escape from work «ut home. 

But one moonlight night in midsummer, 
a few days before the Professor and his 
young student intended to depart from the 
neighborhood, the boys fell on their prize. 
Visiting these islands at any time, and 
especially in the night, was dangerous 
business; for bears now and then showed 
themselves in the locality; but Joe and 
Seph, quite desperate now to succeed, 
took the risk unknown to any one. The 
night was as bright as a full moon could 





make it, and so still that even the rustle of 
the leaves was noticeable. 

‘‘Hark! What’s that?” Joe asked almost 
the next moment after they had landed 
on the island. 

‘** Lay low!” whispered Sepb. 

They listened, and heard an owl off in 
the distance hoot and flutter his wings. 

‘*Dat owl am cotched, sure ’nough,” 
Seph giggled. ‘‘Jes’ you mind how he 
flops. Hey! Dis yere chile am wuth five 
dollars sure!” ’ 

‘*Don’t be so certain!” said Joe, whose 
bump of caution was well developed. 
‘*Never couct your chickens till they’re 
hatched. He’ll get away, mebbe, before we 
can get him.” 

‘Come on den; don’t waste words!” Seph 
replied, plunging among the thick trees, re- 
gardless of everything. 

Joe fastened the boat, and followed hasti- 
ly, with his gun. Among the trees it was 
gloomy, and they were obliged to pick their 
way with some care. They went on, though, 
straight to the tree where the owl] made his 
presence heard ; and, as was expected, there 
he was found, with one claw caught in the 
string noose that had been fixed for him. 

‘Jingo! He’s a big one!” said Joe, look- 
ing up through the branches with delight. 

‘*Lemme up! Lemme up de tree!” said 
Seph, wild with excitement. ‘‘I’ll fetch 
him down in a j ffy.” 

** Keep cool!” Joe replied. ‘I’m going 
up myself. You hold the gun.” 

Joe was captain by right, and he meant 
to maintain his dignity. He passed Seph 
the gun, dropped his hat on the ground, 
and climbed among the branches. The 
owl hooted and fluttered; other owls hooted 
in all directions; the region was suddenly 
turned into a pandemonium. Joe, pausing 
to get his breath, found Seph scrambling 
up after him in hot haste, his eyes fairly 
glistening in the dark below. 

**Go back!” he commanded. 
you following me for?” 

‘Guess I’s not gwine to be chawed up by 
a bear!’”’ shouted Seph. 

Joe felt cold chilis run up his spine, and 
he could not help a nervous chattering of 
his teeth as he discovered a large bear, with 
his fore-paws planted against the trunk of 
the tree. 

**What you done with the gun?” he asked, 
in a low tone, as though he was afraid the 
bear wouid hear him. 

‘*It am down dar gin de tree, I ’spects,” 
Seph replied, resting on the next liwb 
below. ‘* Guess L didn’t know what I was 
doin’ when I lef’ go of it. De fust ting I 
knows, you see, I cotched sight of de bear’s 
eyes, an’ den | ‘lowed ’twas time to bein a 
hurry.” 

The bear growled, and tore the bark from 
the tree savagely. Both boys made haste 
to climb as high as they could, out of his 
reach. The owl, just above them, kept quiet 
a while and looked on. 

‘* We're in a fix now,” said Joe, soberly. 

‘* We’s up a tree sure ’nough,” replied 
Seph, with an attempt to be jolly, while he 
believed himself safe. 

The owl hooted. 

“Shut up, you ole night-screecher!” 
Seph commanded. 

‘* We'll fix Aim at any rate,” Joe added, 
reaching up and making sure that the cord 
which held the owl was securely fastened 
to thetree. ‘* If we can get rid of this bear, 
we're all right, I guess.” 

“Ob course we is. But jes’ done you 
go an’ count yer chickens ‘fore dey is 
hatched; hey? Dis yere bear habn’t got to 
ask his folks how long he can stay out, 1 
reckons. Mebbe he is come yere for to lib 
all summer.” 

‘‘Tf you had only brought up the gun, 
we'd have settled him fast enough.” 

‘*Next time Ill lebe you down dar, an’ 
den ob course yuu’ll ask de bear for to wait 
till you totes de gun up.” 

The bear began now to walk round and 
round the tree, growling, glaring at them, 
and snapping histeeth. All the owls in the 
vicinity hooted, and the captured owl ia 
particular hooted twice as hideously as any 
of the others, and flapped about in the tree 
top desperately. It was stifling warm, and 
the mosquitoes had settled down on Joe 
and Seph fora regular thanksgiving feast. 
Their condition, taken altogether, was not 
hilariously pleasant. 

“J wish I could get that gun!” Joe 


‘* What are 





sighed, after they had been treed some 
time. 

Seph was nodding, half asleep, and he 
made no reply. 

Joe lowered himself from one limb to 
another, in spite of the bear’s threatening 
growls, until he could examine the space 
around the trunk. He saw the gun onthe 
ground at the foot of the tree. The end 
of the barrel rested on a twig tbat held it 
up about a foot, and he concluded that he 
could fish it up with a fishing line he had 
in his pocket. He made aslip-noose and 
dropped it; but the twigs were in the way, 
and he could not slip the string around the 
barre]. The bear continued his restless 
walk round and round, though he stopped 
twice to watch Joe, and he smelt of the gun 
in a suspicious manner. Joe wished it 
would explode in his face. 

It became cloudy after a while, the moon 
disappeared, and the darkness shut out all 
the surroundings. Joe had no idea what 
he could do to get rid of the bear. The 
animal might keep them there two or three 
days, forall he could tell, if some one did 
not come to their aid; and there was no 
one who knew that they had come to the 
island. He climbed up again near Seph, 
and set his wits to work to think of some 
way to escape. Seph, on his purt, had tied 
himself to the tree with his suspenders, and 
deliberately fa'len asleep, with reckless dis- 
regard of mosquitoes and everythi: g else. 

At daybreak Joe had thought of some. 
thing. 

‘What you gwine to do?” Seph irquired, 
waking, and finding him in the top of the 
tree, struggling with the owl. 

‘*I’m going to send this fellow up sky- 
high with a signal of distress,” Joe an. 
swered. 

‘* You's gwine to let him go?” shouted 
Seph, excitedly. 

“Not much. I’m going to tie two long 
fishing lines together I’ve got here, and 
then fly bim like a kite.” 

That was easier said than done, howevs. 
After Joe had fastened his 1ong red necktie 
to the owl’s tail feathers, and attached the 
line to bis claws, he refused to budge ap 
inch. 

‘* What you hitched dat necktie on him 
for?” Seph asked, struck with wonder. 

**1f he'll fly up iu the air with tnuat stream- 
ing out behind him, s»me of the folks meb- 
be will see it, if tuey’re hunting for us,” 
Joe explained. 

But it was growing light rapidly, anda 
thunder-storm was getting under way ulso. 
Tue owl had no notion of venturing abroad 
at such a time. When daylight arrived it 
evidently was his custom to go to bed until 
night and the darkness came again. He 
perched himself in the tip-top of the lofty 
pine, on his captured claw, tucked his head 
under one wing, and prepared to snooze. 
Tbe thunder grumbled ; now and then there 
was a sharp flash of ligbtoing, and rain be- 
gan to fall. Joe grew nervous and anx- 
ious. He poked the owl, and insisted that 
he must fly. Finally, disgusted with this 
treatment, the bird bid them a hasty adieu, 
and flew up some distance above the pines, 
to look around. Whether or not he knew 
that Joe held the other end of the line 
which was fastened to his claw is uncer- 
tain; but, at any rate, he came down after 
a moment on a neighboring tree, aud sat 
staring over at the boys with his owl eyes. 

‘*T reckon he done care wedder it rains 
or shines,” Seph observed. 

He'll fly away as soon as it clears off, 
mebbe,” Joe said, fastening the string to 
the tree, and leaving it loose, so that the ow! 
could go wherever he too the fancy. 

The rain was coming down now in & 
lively fashion, and the lightning darted 
overhead in a terrifying way. Seph tried 
to avoid seeing it by doubling himself up 
and hiding bis head under bis arm the way 
the owl did under his wing. Joe sat quiet, 
and said nothing. Even the bear appeared 
disturbed; for Joe could see that he had 
crouched down by the trunk of the tree. 

Every moment it became darker, the rail 
increased, the lightning flashed almost con 
tinuously, and the thunder sounded like 
cannon. It had all continued ten or fifteen 
minutes, perhaps, when there came a 
blinding flash and instantly a sharp explo- 
sion at the foot of the tree, 

“Tt am de gun, de gun!” 
Seph. 
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“Jingo! The bear’s got the charge in 
him!” Joe exclaimed, looking down with 
astonishment at the howling animal. 

‘‘Jes’ keep cool an’ let yer hair grow,” 
said Seph, his eyes as big as an owl’s. ‘Dat 
air gun hab settled his hash, I reckon.” 

The bear was trying to drag himself 
away, and he left a trailof blood behind 
him. He had gone only a few yards, how- 
ever, before he tumbled over, exhausted. 

‘‘Now then,” said Joe, starting down, 
‘*‘ our time has come.” 

‘*Look out! He am playin’ possum, meb- 
be,” put in Seph, hclding back. 

But it was easy enough to see that the 
bear was dying, and they hesitated only 
a moment. Joe found his gun a yard 
or so from the tree, with the barrel still 
hot. 

“It’s lucky we didn’t bave it up in the 
tree with us,” he said, reflecting. 

‘* Ob course; dat am de reason I dropped 
it,” said Seph. ‘‘Neber tote a gun round 
when dar’s like to be thunder an’ lightnin’ 
in de air. Dat bear didn’t know nuffin, it 
‘pears, an’ lay down wid de muzzle p’intin 
right at him. Ob course he got de "hole 
charge in him de fust time de lightnin’ 
scooted down his way.” 

There was no need to fear the bear any 
longer. They went up to him and looked 
him over. He died in a few minutes. 
Then both suddenly turned their attention 
to the owl; but he was missing. 

‘* He’s got scared and cleared outat last,” 
Joe said. ‘* He can’t be far off, though.” 

‘‘Am de string all right, for sure?” Seph 
asked, hurrying up the tree to see. Then 
he shouted down, his voice exploding in 
agony: ‘Dat owl am ’scaped, string an’ 
all!” 

Joe rushed around among the pines in 
hot haste, hoping that he could find him; 
and as soon as Seph touched the ground 
again he tore around, too. The owl had 
had sense enough, though, to give them a 
wide berth; and he had left no trace of him- 
self behind in his flight. The boys were 

foreed to give up the search at last, and 

think of departing forhome. Their clothes 

were sopping wet, and their spirits were 
drooping. 

When they had walked through the 
woods, and reached their boat, which was 
half full of water, the sun was shining and 
everything was as placid as though there 
never had been any thunder-storm. They 
listened, and heard some one talking among 
the pices down the shore. A few minutes 
afterward they found Professor Todgers 
trying to boost the student with spectacles 
up the truak of a tall pine, at the top ot 
which sat their owl, blinking down at them 

and unconsciously flying his colors in the 

shape of Joe’s red necktie. 

“Ho! Hey, dar!” cried Seph. ‘‘ Dat’s 
him as sure’s I’m alibe. Wat’s our owl!” 

“That so!” Joe declared, joyfully. 

The Professor drupped the student in a 
heap, and turned around astonished. 

Joe explained all about it, while Seph 
gripped the tree and went up in a way that 
made the student’s eyes glitter through his 
spectacles. The string had caught in one 
of the limbs and held the owl fast. Seph 
pulled him down, hooting and flutter- 
ing. 

‘Well, well,” said the Professor. ‘ You 
are plucky boys.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said the student. 

‘And you shall have your pay at once,” 
continued the Professor, diving into his 
pocket and bringing out a ten-dollar bill 
and a five-dollar gold piece. ‘‘ This owl is 
& splendid specimen. I am delighted to 
get him. I shall tell all the students at the 
college just how he was obtained.” 

They all went back to the place where 
the bear lay, and the Professor gave Joe 
and Seph two dollars each for the animal, 
also. He wanted his hide, he said. 

‘Dis kind ob work am what I calls busi- 
ness,” Seph said to Joe in a suppressed 
voice, elbowing him in the ribs. 

Then they hurried back to the shore to 
bail out their boat. 
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Last summer an opera company was heard 
n Milan, that produced “Norma,” every vocal 
part being whistled, that of the vencrable Oro- 
veso by a girl of sixteen, since no man showed 


capable of overcoming th i 
he artp, ming the difficulties of 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “* Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT. Yew York. 








CENTRAL ARCOSTIC.—SELECTED. 
CuanGE the middle letter of the words whose 
definitions are given in the first column, to make 
those given in the second. 


1. Bravery. 1, A mist. 

2. To shed. 2. A charm. 

8. A wood of small 3. A dead body. 
growth. 

4. Packs of goods. 4. Makes naked. 

5. Old. 5. To name. 

6. Garments. 6. Flowers. 

7. Valued. 7. Talked wildly. 

8. Thin. 8. Part of a church. 

9. Infuriated. 9. Ran. 

10. A cottage. 10. A public house. 

11. A fixed look. 11. A shop. 


12. Adapted to the Oc- 12. Wearied. 
casion. 
13. More recent. 13. A stratum. 
The central letters of the second column will 
give the name of an important event that oc 
curred in the United States on September 10th, 
1813. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

No attention is to be paid to the usual rule 
concerning the letters. Look out for one letter 
in the words, on the left and on the right which 
will spell a name downward. 

In banter, and in wags. 

In hunger, andin rags. 

In seashore, and in cove. 

In ramble, and in rove. 

In valued and in dear. 

In bindmost, and in rear. 

In judgment, and in act. 

In rupee, and in lac. 

In ferment, and in wine. 

In fruitful, and in vine. 

In frightened, and in fear. 

In Shakespeare, and in Lear. 

In passage, and in lane. 

In poison, and in bane. 

In fastened, and in band. 

Two well-known rulers of the land. 


EASY NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


A saying of 67 letters. The center of each 
word is a vowel, excepting the last word, which 
is of four letters: 

8, 58, 46, a small spot, 

65, 10, 57, a fixed regulation. 

44, 66, 4, the sound made by an animal. 

14, 54, 61, a loud noise. 

80, 13, 21, a boy. 

59, 5, 24, to cut grass. 

62, 29, 6, the appellation of a gentleman. 

28, 19, 18, a funny fellow. 

20, 64, 63, edge. 

2, 27, 47, possesses. 

9, 45, 49, for baldness. 

31, 60, 34, father. 

50, 48, 33, a Hebrew measure. 

41, 17, 23, a domestic fowl. 

56, 3, 52, conducted, 

11, 22, 15, placed. 

89, 32, 35, cured meat. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 25ru. 
WORD PUZZLE. 

Names of the girls, Anna, Hannah, Ada, Eve, 
Nan. 

Names of the boys, Otto, Asa, Bob. 

The time of day, Noon. 

The boy’s term of familiarity, Bub. 

The girl’s, Sis. 

The girl would like to be a Nun. 

The girl’s exclaimed, **O No” 

The boy’s pet a pup ; he called him Tot. 


stellation ; the exclamation was Aha! 
The vehicle was a Gig. 


Toot. 


boy was feeding it with Pap. 
The term addressed to the person looking on 
was Dad. 
HEADS AND TAILS. 


6, cowl. 


DIAMOND REMAINDERS. 


ANAGRAMS, 

1. ‘Vicar of Wakefield,” by Oliver Gold- 
smith. 

2. **Ivanhoe,” by Sir Walter Scott. 

8. “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’’ by Sir 
Walter Scott. 

4, **Ramona,” by Helen Hunt. 





The large Newfoundland dog was named Gog. 
The girl was copying Ara, a Southern con- 


The something done with the new toy was 


The disease of the chicken was Pip, and the 


1, Cart; 2, clamp; 3, ebony; 4, wink ; 5, fire; 





METAGRAMS. 
Bare, care, dare, fare, hare, mare, rare, tare, 


ware. 
INSERTIONS. 
Cram CrEam 
Toes ToMes 
Herd HeArd 
Wigs WiNgs 
Foal FoC al! 
Pant Pal nt 
Said SaPid 
Stir StAir 
Deer DeTer 
Alas Alltas 
Flat F10O at 
Ties TiNes 
Raid RaPid 
Mats Ma Rts 
Brad Br Oad 
Sets Se Cts 
Hoes HoLes 
Cots CoAts 
Coma CoMma 
Dens DeAns 
Main MaTin 
Bats Balts 
Drop Dr Oop 
Bids BiNds 








Selections. 
THE OLD TUNE. 


THIRTY-SIXTH VARIATION. 


1829—1886. 
Tuis shred of sorg you bid me bring 
Is snatched from fancy’s embers ; 
Ah! when the lips forget to sing, 
The faithful heart remembers ! 


Too swift the wings of envious Time 
To wait for dallying phrases, 

Or woven strands of labored rhyme 
To thread their cunning mazes. 


A word, a sigh, end lo, how plain 
its magic breath discloses 

Our life’s long vista through a lane 
Of threescore summerp’ roses ! 


One language years alone can teach: 
Its roots are young affections 

Thav feel their way to simplest speech 
Through silent recollections. 


That tongue is ours. How few the words 
We need to know a brother! 

As simple are the notes of birds, 
Yet well they know each other. 


This freezing month of ice and snow 
That brings our lives together 

Lends tu our year a living glow 
That warms its wintry weather. 


So let us meet as eve draws nigh, 
And life matures aud meliows, 

Till nature whispers with a sigh, 
**Good-night, gvod-night, old fellows !” 
—OuiveR WENDELL Hotmes in “ Allantic 

Monthly.” 





HER PICTURE. 


‘* Wuart are you looking at, gran’pa?” 

‘*Her picture, lass.” 

‘* What makes you look at gran’ma’s pic- 
ture so much? Cun’t you ’member how 
she looked when she was live?” 

‘* Yes, lass, but it fades away; fades so 
quickly my heart is unsatisfied. I can see 
her in the picture here and look at hera 
long time.” 

‘*What makes you want to so much, 
gran’pa? The face is old and wrinkled”— 

**No, no, lass! You don’t see! The face 
is fair and round, and the roses come and 

o in her cheeks like they alwaysdid when 

looked at her long.” 

‘* Why, gran’pa! Her cheeks are wrin- 
kled aad sunk in and” — 

**What’s the matter with thee, Jass? 
Don’t 1 know her face? I can see it as 
plain as the day | kissed it first in the or- 
chard path long—long ago. Them’s dim- 
pies you see in her cheeks, lass. Roguish 
dimpies that always laugh to glaaden the 
heart that sees them. And that rose in her 
hair”’— 

** Where, gran’pa? Let me see.” 

‘* Tere on that side, lass, where the curls 
shine like gold.” 

“Why, gran’pa, it’s all straight and 
gray”— 

** No, no, lass. Don’t Iseethem? They 
looked just that way when | first loved her, 
lass. ‘They never changed. I saw tnem 
every day till she died—every day for fifty 
years, the same golden curls. When your 
mother was a wee babe she used to play with 
them, lass, and fill her little fingers witn 
the golden rings. Pretty rings, lass; pret- 
tier rings them gvulden curis made than 
ever a princess wore”— 

** Prettier than mine, gran’pa?” 

‘**Prettier than anybody’s, lass. There 
never were any like hers before nor since, 
never, anywhere. And when she smiled 
as she does now”— 

‘* Why, gran’pa, she ain’t smiling! 
looking as straighv”— 

‘There, there, lass; you don’t see. I 
say when she was smiling as she is now, 
and the dimples danced and deepened, and 
her eyes sparkled and she shook her queen- 
ly head, them golden curls would always 
fall like glittering 1ings, and she was beau- 
tiful as an angel—look at her now, lass.” 

‘Why, gran’pa, she’s just the same all 
the time. I'll go and ask mamma.” 

And she ran away to tell them, with 


She’s 


great tears in her eyes, that grandpa said 
gravdma’s hair in the old picture was pret- 
tier than hers. 

They left him alone with her. To him 
she was never old. He sees the face of the 
long ago, the fairest of all to him. 

He holds the picture so that the sunbeams 
will fsll among the golden curls, and gazes 
with all of a lover’s pride upon the vision 
of beauty. Unconsciously his hand brush- 
es the picture, as if stroking back one of 
the straying curls his fancy sees. He kisses 
it again and again, murmuring the fond 
love names, and whispering words no other 
onearth must hear. His heart is tkrilled 
with the passion spell. His soul is free 
from the thrall of years, and lives in its own 
immortal youth. The form that he knows 
so well, and the face that is fairest of all, 
have never changed in all the years to love’s 
sweet idolatry. 

The avgel that smiles from the golden 
curls, and the spirit that worships in date- 
less youth, are joined in a heavenly mys- 
tery. Seeing not as mortals see, knowing 
not as mortals know, yet somewhere this 
side the Eternal Shore they wander on in a 
limitless way.—Chicago Current. 
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Periectly Clean and tree 
from Dust. 


In use ip United States Treasury 
and Patent Office ey Gov- 
Building, San tonio, 
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BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


TRAVEL. 


State Line Steamers. 


NEW YORK, GLASGOW AND BELFAST. 


THROUGH TICKETS TO 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND DUBLIN 
at very low rates, 
A. 1 staunch Cizes built steamers, First-class pas- 
senger accommodations at reduced prices, 
First Uabin 




































according to locaiton. 

Excursion good for one year...............865 and $75. 
o live stock carried on these steamers. For in- 

spection of plans and other ir formation spply to 

geats, 
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HOTELS. WINTER RESORTS. ETC. 
Southern Winter Resorts. 


The now far-famed BERMUDAS, with an equable 
winter temperature of seventy di bea 








hours from New York e i 
asthe oan Indes jncladin ST, KifTs, 


sage, apply to 
A, EMILIUS OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
51 Broadway, New York. 
ARTHUR AHERN, Sec'y, Quebec, Canada. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 

PROPRIETORS 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


Opposite the President’s House, 


Washington, D. C. 


Redecorated and Refurnished, a Hotel 
of quiet Elegance, Celebrated for its 
Cuisine. 














| 


T. E. ROESSLE, Proprietor 
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farm and Gurden, 


| [Ae Agricultural Editor wtit be olad to recetve any 
practicai hints, sugoestions or imformation thut 
wul make this department more valuable to those 
Of our subscribers who feel epectaily witerested,) 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CON- 
VENTION, 


BY D. D. T. MOORE. 








Tue sixth annual National Agricultural Con- 
vention of the American Agricultural Associa- 
tion was held at the Grand Central Hotel, New 
York, on the 16th, 17th and 18th ultimo. There 
was a good attendance at the opening of the 
convention, delegates appearing from some 
twenty states, while several foreign countries 
were represented—including Canada, Mexico 
and Japan. Officers were chosen as follows: 
President, Joseph H. Reall, of New York ; Vice- 
Presidents, Cyrus G. Luce, of Michigan; P. T. 
Quinr, of New Jersey; John Woodward, of 
Pennsylvania; Jobn Gould, of Obio; and A, 
H. Drury, of Virginia; Secretary, F. K. Mose- 
land, of Ugdensburg, N. Y. 

After an announcement of the program of 
the Convention, including a statement that the 
last day (Thursday) would be devoted to the dis- 
cussion of bogus butter and other food adultera- 
tions, and remedies therefor, the Hon. Thomas 
H. Dudley, president of the Board of Agricul- 
ture of New Jersey, delivered an address upon 
India wheat, which contained many interesting 
facts. He declared bis belief that, im conse- 
quence of the fertility of its soil (equal to ours), 
cheapness of labor, etc., India could subse- 
quently compete with the United States in 
wheat production. Farm hands are hired there 
at seven cents a dav, and wheat lands cost but 
little. The only trouble in India is the difficul- 
ty of transporting grain to the seaboard ; but, 
even with this drawback, India wheat could be 
laid down in London at seventy-five cents per 
bushel, and in New York at eighty cents. The 
production of wheat in India is about half that 
grown in the.United States, He thought that, 
unless the duty on wheat was increased, India 
wheat would ere long be sold here at prices 
ruinous to our own producers of the greut 
cereal. 

The subject was discussed by Mr. Luce, of 
Michigan, Congressman Glass, of Tenneesee, 
Messrs. Willis and Murphy, of Delaware, and 
other gentlemen, the conclusion being that, with 
our superior skill, improved implements, etc., 
we had little to fear. The Rev. J. 8. Willis, of 
Delaware, made some telling and eloquent re- 
marks, declaring tbat the farmers of this country 
were better situated in every respect than those 
of any other land—better fed, better clothed 
and lodged, and possessed greater advantages 
than the tillers of the soil in the most favored 
regions of the Old World. 

Congressman A. J. Caldwell, of Tennessee, 
made an interesting and instructive address on 
‘Tne Signal Service as Applied to Agriculture,’ 
in which he declared that millions of dollars 
could be saved to farmers by an improved system 
of signal service to warn them of frosts, rains, 
and blizzards. The intelligence would be dis- 
tributed ali over the agricultural localities by 
flag signals by day and lights by night. He 
had introduced a bill in Congress to appropriate 
$500,000 for additional signal stations. The 
Convention adopted a resolution indorsing the 
bill, and thanked the speaker for his able, perti- 
nent, and eloquent address. 

Hon. Ezra Whitman, editor of the Maryland 
Farmer, read a paper on ‘* Education in Agri- 
culture,” in which the establishment of experi- 
ment stations was strongly advocated, and con- 
cluded by offering a resolution urging Congress 
to pass the bill now before it for appropriating 
$15,000 to each state for that purpose. The 
resolution was adopted by the Convention, 
and a committee appointed to work for the bill 
at Washington. 

At the opening of the Convention, on Wednes- 
day morning, the president announced com- 
mittees on Resolutions and in behalf of Signal 
Service for Agriculture. He then introduced 
Dr. 8. Sats, of Japan, who delivered a very in- 
teresting address on “The Past and Present 
Agrarian System of the Empire of Japan.” Ihe 
speaker suid that, out of a total population of 
87.000,000, those engaged in farming numbered 
15,000,000. The farms of Japan avcraged only 
four acres, while thuse of the United Siates av- 
eraged 140 acres. The culture in Japan was in- 
tens.ve, while that of this country was extensive. 
Tbe method of farming there was to cultivate a 
small piece of ground thoroughly, and up to its 
fullest capacity. Lately stuck had been intro- 
duced; but only a few wealtby people ate 

flesh to any extent, the masses hving on cereals 
and fruits. Rice is the main crop, though corn, 
wheat, oats, and barley are raised. 

Oongressman P. T. Glase, of Tennessee, read 
us papers on “ What We Have Done for Agri- 
cultare, and What Agriculture Has Done for Us,” 
in which he asserted that our Government does 


excepted. France annually appropriates $20,- 
Ow 000; Brazil, $12,000,000; Russia, $11.000 ” 
000; Austria, $5, 500 000; Great Britain, $795, - 
000; Japan. $1,000,000, and the United S ates 
only #650,000. While it bas given hundreds of 
millions for other purposes, the United States 
Government has only appropriated $5,000,000 to 
promote agricalture since its federation. Mr. 
Glass advocated making the Bureau of Agrical- 
ture a Department, with a Cabinet officer at irs 
head, extending the Signal Service, and the ap- 
propriation of money for establishing experi 
ment stations in connection with agricutural 
colleges, 
Mr. P. C. Reynolds, of Rochester, read a paper 
on “The Development of Agriculture in West- 
ern New York,” and Mr. Wm. P. Corsa, of Mil- 
ford, Del., ably discussed the resultant benefits 
of the Delaware Fruit Exchange, which he said 
had in a large measure emancipated fruit 
growers from commission merchants. Mr. 
Corsa’s paper Jed to considerable discussion on 
the subject of fruit selling, fruit exchanger, 
middlemen, etc. Thediscussion which followed 
resulted in a general expression of opinion 
that exchanges would be advisable for the sale 
of most farm products, the object being to get 
the producers and consumers as near together 
as porsible, 
Letters of regret at being unable to attend the 
Convention were read from a large number of 
prominent gentlemen, including nearly fifty 
Congressmen. The expressions of most of the 
letters were strongly in favor of the objects of 
the Convention, and notably favoring extension 
of the Signal Service, and opposing bogus butter 
and all other food adulterations, the Cougress- 
men promising efforts and votes in the right di- 
rection. 
The evening session was mainly devoted to a 
discussion of labor and agriculture in the South, 
and the progress and prospects of that fertile 
region. Addresses were made in regard to the 
present condition and encouraging prospects of 
their respective s ates by Dr. M. Q. Holt, of 
Virginia, Mr. E. D. Northrup, of Georgia, and 
Col. W. F. Beasley, of Nor:h Carolina. 
Thursday’s sessions were devoted to the dis- 
cussion of oleomargarine, buiterine, and other 
butter imitations. Mr. O. M. Tinkham, secre- 
tary of the Vermont Dairymen’s Assuciation, 
thought the sale of bogus butter should be regu- 
lated by law. Other speakers urged heavy tax- 
ation. Senator Low, of Orange County, favored 
absolute prohibition by state legislatures of 
both the manufacture and sale of all spurious 
dairy produsts. 
The Hon, J. K. Brown, Dairy Commissioner of 
New York State, thought that prohibition of its 
manufacture was the only way to suppress the 
evil. He said that the best oleomargarine made 
was ipjurious as food, as would be shown in his 
forthcoming report, and declared that the pro- 
bibition of its manufacture was imperative as 
a matter of public health. 
Gen. Green B. Raum, ex-Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, urged the necessity of national 
legislation, such as he had years ago suggested. 
“*Congress,” he added, ‘‘ must act to regulate 
the matter successfully. But Congress cannot 
prohibit; it must tax. Imitation butter should 
be taxed, stamped, and the sale licensed under 
the Internal Revenue laws.” 
Mr. F. B. Thurber also advocated the passage 
of a law by Congress taxing the manufacture of 
ail bogus butters to a prohibitory ex‘ent. 
During the animated discussiop, which was 
participated in by many manufacturers of and 
dealers in genuine products of the dairy, facts 
of much interest were elicited, and the general 
sentiment was strongly against all food adul- 
terations. The Convention finally adop.ed a 
resolution urging. Congress to enact a law put- 
ting the manufacture and sale of ail imitations 
of butter under the control of the Internal 
Revenue Department, laying a tax of not less 
than ten cents a pound on such imitations, and 
allowing them to be sold only in such packages 
as said Department may direct. This dis- 
position of the vexed question seemed to give 
aniversal satisfaction. 

New Yorx City. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE FISHING. 


Asout three years ago there was formed in 
Albany the Anglers’ Association of the St. Law- 
rence River. lt announced the purpose of re- 
storing the fishing of that river, and, as the 
principal means of doing 80, of preventing the 
illegal use of nets in the river. The fish pirates 
were draining the stream by the ill+gal use of 
nets, and tons of bass and other game fish were 
taken out of the river every season and at all 
seasons. Since the date of the organization, the 
charter members have been active in enforcing 
the laws protecting the fish and destroying con- 
trabund nets wherever found. The Secretary, 
Mr. W. W. Byingtup, urges all tourists who 
visit the Thousand Islands to become members 
of the Association. As the fishing 1s one of the 
greatest attractions to the region, it is to the 
interest of all anglers to lend a hand to this 
work, and not leave it to a few. The tourists, 
anglers, and islanders from this state and all 











Jess for agriculture than any vther, Switzerland 


000 worth of taxable property to the valuation 
of Jefferson County. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ROOTS IN THE 
SOIL. 


Amone other valuable matter contained in 
the last annual report of the New York Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, is the account of 
root workings carried on with a view to examin- 
ing the root svet-ms of various garden plants, 
The distribution of the roots of plants in the 
soil 18 a subject that has received comparatively 
little attention from agriculturists, although it 
is of importance in deciding such questions as 
the best system of cultivation to be observed, 
best methods or applying fertilizers, etc. 

If the fibrous roots, through which the plant 
receives its nourishment, grow near the sur- 
face, it is certain that any but the must shallow 
cultivation must lacerate these to a great ex- 
tent. If, on the otber hand, the fibrous roots 
lie deeper than the ordinary plow reaches, it 
may be advisavle in preparing the soil for 
such crops to plow deeper than usual, and 
thus mellow and fertitize the soil at the point 
where the roots can be more directly benefited 
by culture and fertility. 

The average farmer and gardener do not al- 
ways realize the extent of tae area traversed by 
the roots of their crops, but are accustcmed to 
thinking of a plaot as obtaiuing its nourish- 
ment from a small area directly beneath the fo- 
liage, whereas, as appears from the observa- 
tions made at the station, many plants seem to 
secure a large part of their food beyond the ex- 
tent of their leaves. If this be true, 1t is ob- 
vious that the effects of hill manuring must be 
chiefly upon the young plant, and that where 
no fertilizer is applied beyond the limits of the 
hill the plaut receives listle benefit from the 
manure at the time when it is completing its 
growth and maturing its seed. 

With a view to answering the many questions 
dependent on the distribution of roots, the seeds 
of various vegetables were planted near the by- 
dcants in the garden and, in time, the roots of 
the plants washed out with hose attached to 
these bydrants, so that the roots could be traced. 
Following is a condensed report of the results 
noted: 

The roots of a plant of the British Queen pea, 
of which the pods were just past the marketabie 
stage, were examined. It was found that the 
tap root extended perpendicularly downward to 
the depth of thirty-nine inches. Branches 
separated from the tap root throughout its 
length, and were most numerous between four 
and eight inches iu depth. The majority of the 
branches appeared to extend Jittle further than 
a foot, and gradually became shorter as the 
depth increased, but were four to xix inches 
long at a depth of thirty inches. The roots of 
a plant of American Wonder pea extended al- 
most exclusively downward, the tap root extend- 
jng to a depth of thirty inches, with no branches 
extending more than four inches fromit. It 
thus appears that the pea, like the clover, alfalfa 
and some others of the leguminoss, is a deep- 
rooting plant. Conclusions deducted are that, 
where the straw is returned to the soil, peas 
would prove beneficial rather than exhaustive, 
As the roots extend horizontally so short a dis- 
tance no objection appears to planting the rows 
of garden peas as near together as convenience 
in gathering will permit, provided that in the 
taller sorts the rows extend north and south, so 
that the sun hasan opportunity to shine between 
them. 

The roots of the lettuce also run chiefly down- 
word. Roots examined showed that the tap 
root extended downward to the depth of more 
than twenty-five inches. Fibrous roots started 
out from this just below the surface of the 
ground, sloping downward at an angle of about 
forty-five Jegrees. Thus the roots of lettuce at 
the period of flowering extended downward four 
times as far as the stem rises upward. It ap- 
pears, also, that for the full development of the 
roots the rows of lettuce should not be less than 
two feet apart. 

In the onion the roots appear to take complete 
possession of the soil beneath a circle about 
eight inches in diameter for a depth of about 
ten inches. This concentrated root system of 
the onion explains the fact that it develops to 
perfection only in very fertile soil, and that the 
bulbs may be grown very closely together. In 
no other vegetable examined at the station docs 
the root system occupy so little space, and en- 
dure crowding as well as the onion and planta 
of the onion tribe. 

The radish is a shallow rooting plant, with its 
roots extending horizontally for a considerable 
distance. It is evident, therefore, that unless 
the soil contains abundant available plant food, 
the rows should not be planted as closely as the 
small size of the edible root might suggest; also 
that stirring between the rows a3 the plants ad- 
vance toward maturity must lacerate the fibrous 
roots, 

The beet plant draws its nourishment from an 
area of twelve to twenty square feet; hetice, 
where size of root is desired, the plant must be 
given plenty of room. 








sections of the Union, have added fully $1,000,- 


upper layers of the soil are numerous but short, 
toe longest ones app-aring to extend brt about 
fourteen inches trom the main root, Consider- 
ing tbe proportor. of the roots that hie deep in 
the soil, the parsnip 18 classed with deep rooting 
plants. The root system of the carrot is emall, 
and itappears, from the slight exert of the hor- 
izontal roots in both carrots and parsnips, that 
these would prosper under closer planting than 
the beet can endure, 

The root system of the cabbage is of the same 
kind as that of the cauliflower. The tap root 
extends to a depsh of twenty inches and the 
horizontal root a distance on eitoer side of 
about eighteen inches. Although the members 
of the cabbage family examined may, in one 
sense, be considered as deep rcoting plants, 
from the number of fibrous roots that lie near 
the surface, it seems prub,ble that, so far as 
methods of culture are concerned, these should 
be regarded as shallow rooters, 

The root system of plants of Boston-market 
celery were found to be rather concentrated, 
The deeper roots extend d scarcely more than 
fifteen inches, while the borizontai unes reached 
no further. Many of these preceded from the 
tup root, just below the base of the leaf stalks, 
—WN. ¥. World. 





TEE HIRED HELP. 





To avoid danger of irntating disputes it is 
better for both partics to have a written con- 
tract specifying especially the fullowiny points 
in regard to which misunderstandings most 
often arise: Tne length of term of hiriog; 
the pay and the mode of payment; 
the hours of work on week days; ar- 
rangemeots for overtime on sp-cial occasions of 
need, binding the employ é to assist the employ- 
erin urgent cases for a special rate of pay; 
holidays, and work expected on them, including 
Sundays ; causes for dismissal on the one part 
and of quiiting work on the other; what pay 
should be given for a broken month, and by the 
day in such cases; penalty for absence from 
work without leave, which 1s as serious a matter 
tor the employer as would be the failure to pay 
wages for the employed; the charge for board 
during lost time, and avy oiher special point 
which might need to be made satisfactory and 
ccriaio, 
Wnhen a man is hired by the month, or any 
other period, and is paid so much a day, his pay 
goes on only when he works, and he keeps noii- 
days at his own cost. If he is hired by the 
month, and paid for the month, he is expected 
to work every day, Sundays incinded, duing on 
these days only absolutely necessary work—as 
milking, feeding, watering and cleaning the 
animals. Oiber holidays are not legally idle 
days, and the hired man is not excused from 
work unless the employer gives him the holiday. 
If the man leaves work on such days, it is at his 
own expense. A workiog month has twenty tix 
days, and a man who loses time or breaks his 
time is paid on this basis. A man who hires by 
the month is paid by the month, and if he vol- 
untarily leaves witbout good reason before any 
month is expired, he cannot collect that month’s 
pay, nor any part of it. But he canno: be dis- 
charged until the end of the month, or he can 
collect the whole of the mouth’s pay except he 
is discharged fur go0d cause. 
In cases where the employer furnisbes a house 
to the bired man who may have a family, a con- 
dition in the contract should provide that the 
house be vacated the nex: day after the hired 
man quits work of his own motion, This is just 
to the employer, and no hardship to the em- 
ployed, because he can better continue work 
until he is ready to mvuve than the employer can 
do without help until the house is vacated. It 
is well also to bave a provision that a month’s 
notice to leave sball be given on both sides, ex- 
cepting for gross misconduct on cither part. 
This provision tends to self-control on the part 
of both, who are each apt to fly off on the least 
provocation, tbe employer appearing to domi- 
neer, while the hired man is thougnt to be im- 
pertinent, ‘* Take no heed to all words that are 
spoken” is usefulin such ceases. It is better to 
reserve one’s self until later in cases of dispute, 
and then epeak only with reason ard delbira 
tion ; for it is “‘a fool speaks a}l his mind.” 
Moreover, the employer should act the part of 
a friend to his workman. Whata pleasant rec- 
ord was that of the hired man who served faith~ 
fully forty years, and between whom :nd bia 
employer there was a kindly copsideration grow- 
ing out of this long reciprocal service and 
friendly regard. If the emp oyer is superior in 
any gifts to his hired man, let him in thank ful- 
ness for these sdvanteges impsrt rome of them 
to the inferior, and thus twice bless these gifts. 
If any employer or hired map needs good advice 
in these regards, let him read what the Apostle 
James wrote, svd govern himeelf accordingly. 
There should be a cordial sympathy beiween 
employer and employed and a mutual desire to 
do what is exactly right toeach other. Is should 
not be a question solely of mon: y, for this has 8 
degradiog influence upon men’s minds and ofcen 
leads to injustice when small matters are in 
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COAL DUST FOR FERTILIZER. 


- A Scranton, Penn., man, J. A. Price, is de- 
liverin g lectures befure various agricultural so- 
cieties in that state, on the use of pulverized 
coal waste for improving the soil. The piles of 
waste coal in the vicinity of the antbracite coal 
mines are estimated to equal one-third the en- 
tire output; and they are becoming a positive 
nuisance, which the coa!-dealers would hike to be 
rid of. Some attempts have been made to 
utilize this fine waste by pressing it into bricks, 
n which form it would burn well; but the cost 
thus far bas been greater than the value of the 
product. Cos] dust will darken light soils, and 
possibly, in time, add something to the fertility ; 
but farmers had better be a little cautious, and 
experiment in a moderate way before investing 
heavily in coal dust, with which to manure their 
barren fields.— WV. E. Farmer. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 













th Edition. 108 Pages, explains 
the business. Symptoms and rem- 
edies for all diseases. Written by 
a farmer for farmers. 2 cts. in 
stamps, or one ct, a year for m 

experience. A 50 page I11. Cir. free. 
A. M. LANG, Cove Dale, Ky. 

















M. C. WILSON, Florist. 
Gnrexennousgs, Astoria, L. I. N. Y. 
STORE 45 W. 14TH STREET, WH. Y. CITY. 
rent oe ere tee at a oda 


eral and descriptive Catalogue of Roses, 
ie Orchits, Shoice Greeuhouse and Bed- 
ing Plants mailed to all applicants. 








10 PKT’S ASSORTED FLOWER SEED, 


12 choice assorted Gladiola Bulbs Clema- 
tis Vine, all nek spostpaid. tor aim. “a ‘ea line 
sery stock to offer. Send tor price-list 
ane Hf AR CLOSn, Worcrster, Mass. 


SEEDS! SEEDS: 


iced Catalogue is now ready and will 
LA ay one te all spvlicants. It contains all the 
leading and most popular sorts of 


Vegetables, Farm and Flower Seeds. 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and 
nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


37 EAST 19TH 8t., NEW YORK CITY. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD co's 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMIN 








A send ti vl Howes sf y by nil t niet 
sf 
pach 4. aety ™m 0 


"12 PLA NTS Si. ¢ see fo 0 si 
sccording to value, A 4 
NSdress Code BS pats & err se 


Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co. 


TREES. 


ALL KINDS OF NURSERY STOCK AT 
BOTTOM RATES. 
GOetelemues froa ddroco 
MONROE COUNTY NURSERIES, 
P. O. Drawer 291, ROCHESTER, N. Y 
Befer to Bank of Monroe, Rochester, N. ¥ 











ANv CARBOLATE oF Io- 
DINE INHALANT. Acure 


halations will correct the most OFFEN*IVE BREATH. 
It may becarried as handily as a penknife. This is 
the on! j, PORTABLE or Pooxer INHALER approvea py 
Ph sicians of eg school. and indorsed Ov nit 
STANDARD M EDICAL JOURNALS of the World, ER 
IN USE. Yold 1: Druggists for gl. By 
H. SMITH & CO., Prop’s, 410 Michi ran 


60 
mail, $1.25, W. 
Street, Buffalo N.Y 





Send For Price List and Catalogue 
oF 

Gentlemen’s Elegant Light Driving 
Wagons, Carriages, Brewster and Tim- 
kins’ Spring Buggies, made from the 
best material which money and skilled 
labor can preduce, Address, 
WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 


Waterieo. N. V. 


THOM MPSON’S EYE-WATER. 














FRUIT eNTAL TREES 


All who intel to purchase this Spring 
should send for our illustrated and de- 
scriptive Catalogues. They contain 
full information about Old and — 


NEW 


Fruits, ymental Trees, Roses. etc., 
and are the most complete published. 
To regular customers free; to others as follows: No.1, 
fruits, 10c.; No. 2, Ornamental Trees, etc.. 15c. ; No. 
By Small Fruits, No. 4, Wholesale, No.5, Roses. Free. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Wt. Hope Nurseries. Rochester, NY. 
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PIONEEK FERTIL, iZERe, 


BAUGH’S RAW BONE MANURES. 


bave been made by them x? after year, with gradu- 
ally widening sales. until their uee is common in 
hey quarter of the land where manures are 
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SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


Manufactured at 
Weoods Holl, Nass. 


Pacific _Guane Co., 
of + oston. 
Owing to an orixinal 
high Cn which has 
ntained 
| es years, the 
demand now calls for 
5,000 tons & year. 
8 record we 


to hether on 
on Paes “Garden or 


Sar GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 
General Selling Agents, Boston, Mars, 








ugh’s Phosphate Guide, prices, etc., 
BAUGH & SONS, 
Manufacturers, 
20 South Delaware Aveuue. Philadelphia. Fa. 


The Craie Folding locu- 
bator and Brooder (com- 
bined) wil! hatch 1,200 to 
1,500 chicks a year, > as 
broilers #1 to $12 a doz- 
ep a and proft- 
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STANDARD F ERTILIZERS 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS. 
New York — 159 Front Street. 





Fac . Newark, N.J 
¢w~ Farmers a ealers are invited to send for 


Circular 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 





Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful col 
There is no Paint panufactared oq equal Kos sned it 3s 


8m: an 
ae vy AL, are imitations now oo on the dheymarket 
see that the above =msne geen ie is poo 


b t R 
thereby he kis UBB! Ee ey 


Factories at 152, 
New Vork, and ( Bd nd. Chicage 
nd t.1 eui«. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for Taz Irpr- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has “Tue 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 


United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twante-fige aenta eanh. The nenel prian is 81 AD, 














FEED YOUR LAND AND IT WILL FEED YUU. 





CONCENTRATED 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 





Available Phosphoric Acid <-teeeceesss8 009 per cent 
Bone Ph hate (undi. _ a AW6 7 
Ammonia | denies nanan 2tows * 
SulphateesS Petaeh,.......ccccccses cece 405 : 


Buyers are invited 
suaranteed to come up to the above standurd by their 


manures. Itis afar hig 
a ane mak 


mente bal in thei st available 
ng eir most availa 


A. L. SARDY, 


SA RDY’S 


PLANT FOOD. 


A COMPLETE BONE MANURE FOR ALL CROPS. 


Price, $28 per Ton. 


FREIGHT PAID TO YOUR NEAREST RB. B 
STATION, 


Discount on orders for one or more car loads. 


Every batch of this fertilizer is analyzed by Messrs. STiLh “yA B GLADDING, Cremigte to the I Y. 
Produce Exchange, whose bigh reputation is abundant 
to have samples arawn and a= 


the goods are equal to the analysis. 


AY: earn CuEMisTs, and the fertilizer is 


This concentrated Plant Food is the result of 2) y: a rameee in the manufacture and use of chemical 
her grade than any tertilizer ever be 
TIONATELY = than any hizher or lower priced brand, and cheaper than farmers could buy the ingredi- 


ore offered TO FARMERS for $28 per ton, PROPOR- 


t is warranted to contain no [gather. shoddy, hoofs, horns, or similar material; all ite fertilizing ele- 
pare the analysis and price tohich “includes f rewht) with other brands. 


10 BURLING SLIP, 


Corner Water Street, New York. 





Thorburn’s Gilt Edge Snowball Cauliflower. 25c. 
New Bronze Foliaged Trophy Tomato...... 10c. 
Improved New York Purple Egg Plant..... 10c. 
Golden Perfection Nutmeg Melon.......... 10c. 





For annexed Setar: we will Mail, Proemeiilte, either of the follow- 


ing High Class Seeds suitable for Frames. 
Per Packet. 


The Eignt Sorts, including One “Thorburn” Potato, for $1. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


OM.THORBURN & Ca:15. Joun S: NEWYORK. 





Per Packet. 
Earliest Roman Carmine Turnip Radish. ...10c. 
Early Etampes Cabbage......  ............ 10c. 
Improved White Plume Celery............. 25c. 
Early White Forcing Lettuce............... 10. 











100 V — Aiso Small Fe 


850,000 GRAPE VINES |- 


ruits. Quality unsurpassed. Warranted true. Very chea 


8 sample tote mailed for lic. Kelas 3 price list free. LSwis ROESCH, Fredenia, ¥. a 
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"Our Seed EUS the largest in ss in 
New York, are fitted up ‘with every ap- 
pliance for the prompt and careful 
filling of orders. 


= ~ yy for 1886, of 140 pages 


EST, BEST and RARES 
> = stamps) to — he 


LION GARDENS 3<-=:- 


AY TH 


contai colored 
EEDS rt 


q 












SUPPLIED WITH 








Sales, 234 Million 


PLANTS, wil be matied oa vatrations 


+++ +. 





ro. - 











PETER HENDERSON & GO, 25 31 ortantt st. 
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PRI ICE-LIST O 





ar ef: 4 +) reputation h 
simply by the pT the e itself, ana not by 
sands gor tt veadvertising. ‘The many thou- 
truce who have wil) bear ony to the 
r THe this Sratement. Memuiectansl A aly » JOHN 
Hold by all doves & CO., Troy. N Tice % cts. 
or nal Rlods se "! NTING RESSES. 
| a my wee — fora book of aes of blank 
JOSEPH WATSON. 19 Murrey Street, New Yoru 





end Garden " free.~ J, T 


embellished with ae ly 200 an 
ever 400 var . NUTS, &c. Gives honest eracriptions of 


even a navice can readily determine what and how to order. 
Price. with corres pintes, 10-. W bent re eit} Ca 
F TREES ANDIPLAN EI 


A'l who mention ak rT will receive a a of “ Ore’ 


- Lovett. Little 





ilver, N.. 3. a 


THE INDEPENDENT 


lias for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 

ings and the following Publications, which will be 

sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 

low prices named: 

ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 

TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie Sine 

of Sheet, 26x36. . cererssronenee O2 OD 

The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘and. attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. 

Ritchie, the Encraver.. cece 2 oO 

THE AUTHORS OF THE ‘UNITED BIATES 

Size, 26x40. . sorvccsceccccesccces 8 OO 

The Same, in Artist's ‘Proof, ‘signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver... sececssore 15 60 

EX-PRESIDENT U.8 GRANT. "Size, 1exae.. 100 

EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Sine, Maxi. le 

EX-VICE-PRESIDENI SOHUYLER COLFAX 

Bize, 16x20. . er eeccccrsecccccccccces 2 

EDWIN M. STANTON. ‘Bixe. SiPRidsialeensies 77 

CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20..............-. 

All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 

and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 

The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Oarpenter. Bound in @loth 

CEP ORE, BUDE... canitcteceecettinecwmecsneste 7% 

The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Boung im 
Cloth. 190 pages.. ° crccecccocccccccccs 6e 

Orders, with the cash i d. tobe te 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New Yer 


Che Independent, 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 








PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

52 Numbers (postage TB cosascoccceses sees 83 OO 
39 (9 mos.) (esters {T€C,......0000--. BBS 
26 ° (6 mos.) ooenel 

17 bad (4 mos.) ag 

13 @ mos.), > 

-_ ae (1) month), ad 

2 ass @ weeks), 7 

1 Numper 4 week), ” 





nee eee eee wreseseeee 


Two subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 


Ate: 





eeeerers 


Three subscriptions, one year ‘each, in one re 
TUR cence coccncgncncninssacceiitias eneceese oo 


One subscription three years. 





Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 


mittance... Sees coeenes sececesccoserseses 
One subscription five. years......- _ od 
Apy number over five at the same rate, invari. 

ably with one remittance. 

Postaze to any Foreign Country in the Universal 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FRom SUB 

SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con 
secutive numbers of THz INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn ite value, we offer a month’s subscription ass 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enaas the time 
for which payment is made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 

Ga” Make all remittances payable te the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

S27 Remittances should be made tm Money Ordera, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be Procured, 
send the money ina ReewsTznep Lerrsr, The pres. 


ent ent rentetration 8 is 
tection we maul, anda absolute 4 
+ me by Postal 1 Notes at the risk one, 


Nonames 
we entered on the subsuription books without 





THE INDEPENDENT, _. 
New Yerk City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1886. 


THE INDEPENDENT's special Clubb’ne List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it, Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for ove or mcre papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDAPENDENT, can gave a 


very h tage of money b ering 
from our Olub-Liet. ie fin. 


wala Bex 2787, 











RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PERAGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
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Our advice to con- 
sumers of Ivory Soap 
is, buy a doze cakes 
at a time, take off 
the wrappers, and 
stand each cake on 
end in a dry place, 
for unlike many other 
soaps, the Ivory im- 
proves by age. Test 
this advice and you 
-“¥ find the twelve 
cakes will last as long 
as thirteen cakes 
bought singly. This 
advice may appear 
to you as being given 
against our own in- 
terests; on the con- 
trary, our interest and 
desire is, that the 
patrons of Ivory Soap 
shall find it the most 
desirable and econ- 
omical seap they can 
use. Respectfully, 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, 
Cincinnati, 0. 


Free of charee. 
sent to any one who cannot «et it of their grocer, if 
six tw wo-cent stamps, to pay pos postage. are — to Procter 
& this paper. 


ST EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and aseful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
SILVERWARE of 
DUPLIGATE sr eevee 
cases, at HALF 

WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


regular quotations. 
Price List sent on receipt of Stamp. 


J, H. JOHNSTON, 


verware, Old Gold, 
160 Bowery, cor. Broome St., N. Y. 


A full-size cake of Ivory Soap will be 

















Bronzes, &c. 
Diamonds and 
Watches equally 
low. 





BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 
The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 

ONLY. 





P aRIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD. 


The question ts often asked, How does MURDOCK'S 
Liquip Foop compare with o ther foods and tonics? 
We refer to Dr. 8. W Abbott’ s report for 1886. He is 
the State Inspector of Foods nd Massachusetts. 








> > 
eg gf & 
ss fe : 
22 oo : 
re FG 
turdock Li uid Food, 19 «616.45 0.42 
re pe a - 64.87 62.16 23.74 
Valentine's . 25.67 22.62 11.09 
Johan :tou's 20.13 47.16 3.30 
Deiacre's 66.15 60. 19.24 


.do 

MUBDOOK'S “Liquid Foop contains 14.10 per cent. of 
albumen; all other tooas do not contain any. Com- 
moa food do es not contain over one per cent. that is 
available. 

It coutains lese organic matter than common food, 
andcommon food contains | a the other prepuara- 
tions frc.m 22 .62 to 60,50 per cent. 

{t contains (.42 ct Ash, wbich is indigestible mat- 
ter The ot hers contain "from 3.3" to 23.74 per cent. 

in alco nelle extracts 1.97. The other prepara- 
tions are ell TONICS, as they contain from 2v.1% to 
56.13 per cent. 

These facts show why Munpock’s L1quID Foon ex- 
cels all other foods ard preparations in making new 
bivod, and cleansing the system of disease. 


Murdock’s Liquid Food Co., Boston. 
VICTOR 


BYCYCLES AND TRICYCLES, 
HIGHEST GRADE KNOWN. 


You cen ndea*Oycle—it will make you Eat, Sleep, 
Laugb, Live. Send for Catalogue. 





STERBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
STEE Lo PENS, _ tcoing nos.: 048, 14, 130, 383, 161. 


F 
- Sale > il Stationers. Warehouse: 26 John Street. New York. 


SURrEE’S faa de 


real vaiue, and which 
send we on ie 





















ARE WARRATNED FIRST-CLAS 
IN EVERY RESPE bCT ' 


‘W EQUAL-NONE BETTER 
pave FOR 


We guarantee 

every REMINGTON 
CARBON PLOW 

made, of good material, and, 
if properly handled, to give 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, Plow? 
may be held subject to man 
ufacturer’s order. 


IS DESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CAST-IRON PLOWS. 


*cHE CARBON 
more durable than = a woten oS compe: posed larecly of Cast Seost, fo much lighter, and 


Manufactured by THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., Ilion, N. Y. 





New York Office, 118 Chambers Street. 


PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 





They are made of th 

and best Australiau wool. You can easily distinguish them by their sottmess and 

beauty and regularity of finish. They are always the same in quality, weight, width, 

and shade, thus enabling you to match any piece. one genuine unless rolled ona cr Var- 

a aie which is the Priestley Trade-matk. They arc dyed in two standard shades 
a 


MURDOCK CURTAIN GRATE. 








STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
43 North Charles Street, Baltimore, 


Dye. Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Gar- 
ments. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without Ripping 


Goods received and returved by mail and expr 
also called for and delivered fyee ae city limi M iS. 
Send for Circular and Price L 





HENLEY’S MONARCH FENCE MACHINE PATENTED. 

* The only 
practical ma- 
chine in use 
which makes 
the fence in 
the field, 
The Monarch 
» Machine is 
m made of the 
best materi- 
“ Fy als. Mention 

this paper. 

ina “M. Cc. HENI. EY. | Richmond. fad. nd. 


nO. 1 SUIT 





New and artistic; the best workine crate ever of 
fered to the public; easily reculated by damper and 
dreft-slide beiow the bars. Fire can be kept indefi- 
nitely. The cut reqecesate the curtain (or blower) 
partially drawn. Finished ip Berlin black, cast brass 
and bronze metal. Circular sent on application, 


MANUFACTURERS; 


MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE CO., 













18 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. - — 
a Terry, 8&2 
Sole Agents also for the $ Plush, 68 
TRENT TILE 3 eae 
in New England. . It js the finest ret made. Gold & Ss. C. 
eda awarae 9 e aseachusetts a able 
Mechanics’ Assoc istion, Exhibit of 1 i] SMALL 
= & Co. 
~ 





PRINCEBAUDOUIN. 


STRE REAL 


INLONG &SHORTFINGERS 


3.5.7 BUTTON -1.00,1.25,150 
7. 10.HOOK FOSTERS FAT. 1.75 G20") 
4 BUTTON SUEDE 1.00 


BLooMINGDALE'S : - - Q°AVE.56"ST. 


RVIN 


FIRE &BURGLAR 


SAFESIEL 
Is Good Health 


A desirable possession for wives and mothers ? 
Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- 
matic Sewing Machine is the only one that 
can be used without serious risk to health, 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILE. 
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ULPIT 
SUITS 










ANY TED 
HAVE W PATEN  WaROVEMENTS 
NDI 
NOT FOUND IN’ WAKES 
THAT WILL WELL REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 


WH 
BY THOSE Paine To SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 
MARVIN SAFE CO. 





WHE 
SPN) 


.| NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, JARRANTED 




















































POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder n vari marv 
strenstiy on and jwholesomencse. " St ee 
the ortinars ings, and competition 
with the m aida mide’ of low tom tea shore ore welsh alum or 











es “se > Sapentne 
nolesteecre rm Higadache Cure, tae 


xX, arg size, called 
a issold at Be, 


Japan for ages Can a be 
Gove 
ouarees a Medal or this 


= p> 


Dundas Dick & Co, 112 White Bereet, N *: By Mall 


Buy only the Genuine. 


OCH & SON’S 


Celebrated Fashion Catalogue. 


SENT FREE ‘2: a and wien et 


pa. mine © for Teas Gents’, Children’s, 
and In wear and Housckee ng 
Goods, at = ‘ower than those any 
house in the United States. Com plots 


satistaction guaranteed. or money re- 
funded. H. C,. F, bi 

6th Ave. and 20th ee 
LeBOSQUET 

BROS. 


grantor 


the Latest improvements. 


Combining 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 




















LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 
w.& B. DOUCLAS, 
MIDDLETOWN, 






CONN. 


alic Sam, Garden 
Engines, Pump ain and 
Fixtures, Iron Pourbs, Yard 
Hy¢ nts, Street Washers, 


in Works FOUNDED IN 1833. 
h ie awarded 


em 
hibition J Paris 
1867; Kustria. in 


1873; and ‘Centennial at Exhibi- 
tion, 1876. 





GREATEST 
INVENTION 


OF THE AGE. 

Every Family 
should have it. 
POWDERED, AND PUT UP IN ONE POUND TIN CANS. 


15 Cents percan. 2% cts. additional for postage 
if sent by mail. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
S.17.Cor. 2th and Market Streets, PHILADELPHL, PA. 


PUMPS, PUMPS PUMES. 


est Improved, Cheapest and 
Bast. Fiela's. Orchard, Houseb' hold. 











"Field’s Force-Pump Co, 


ke 














LONDON, ENCLAND. 





OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Boston, 
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